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LOOK SOUTH 
LOOK NORTH 


ALF a year has gone into recruiting experts from all the 
H Americas to help you look ahead rather than back, to 
glimpse developments to come rather than the history of 
the textbooks, to look south and north as well as east and 
west. 

Here—beneath your eyes—you see the results of this ef- 
fective teamplay in THE AMERICAS: SOUTH AND 
NORTH, fourth in SURVEY GRAPHIC’S  smash-hit 
CALLING AMERICA series which was launched two years 
ago with an extraordinarily prophetic number edited by 
Raymond Gram Swing. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, America’s monthly magazine of 
social interpretation without counterpart in the world, is 
published by a non-profit making, non-partisan, educational 
society. For twenty-eight years we have helped readers an- 
ticipate the news of tomorrow and have stimulated thought 
and action through our original scheme of adult education. 
The influence of our regular numbers, as well as special 
numbers devoted entirely to one subject, has been im- 
measurable in the fields of welfare, health, industrial rela- 
tions, civic efficiency, education and in the social aspects of 
affairs commonly called “foreign.” 

To help promote understanding between the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere 


Vee INVITES Y OU 3. 


to place this special number of SURVEY GRAPHIC in the 
hands of your thinking friends, statesmen, teachers, students, 
librarians, clergymen, leaders in women’s clubs and dis- 
cussion groups, your banks and Chambers of Commerce 
presidents, members of your local defense committees. 


Instead of the regular price of 50 cents a copy, we offer 
three copies for $1—and more at the same rate. There is 
no charge for mailing copies to any address you specify. 


Furthermore, we invite you to send trial gift subscriptions 
of 5 issués-for only $1 to logical readers—possibly yourself 
included — who do not now subscribe to SURVEY 
GRAPHIC. For foreign countries add 25 cents postage, 
Canada 40 cents. 4 


Mail the convenient order form enclosed in this issue 


with your payment to SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. 


COMING 
SOON 


THE FUTURE OF CANADA 

J. Bartlett Brebner author of 
“The Mingling of the American 
Peoples,” analyzes Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations and their influence 
upon the entire English speaking 
world. 


BUSINESS AND TOTAL 
SECURITY 

The president of the General 
Electric Company, Charles_E. Wil- 
son, outlines the role of private en- 
terprise in the development of a 
New World program against ag- 
gression, fear, suppression of civil 
liberties and economic insecurity. 


BWI: A FORECAST 

The Jamaica-born historian, W. 
Adolphe Roberts, author of “The 
Caribbean—The Story of Our Sea 
of Destiny,” appraises Great Bri- 


tain’s post-war social program for 
the British West Indies. 


SOUTH AMERICAN NOTES 
Ralph Thompson, literary critic 
of the New York Times, is now 
engaged on several special assign- 
ments for Survey Graphic in Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile, including a 
series of informal word portraits 
of outstanding South American 
journalists, scientists, teachers and 
reformers. i 


MAIN STREET AND 
LATIN AMERICA 

Charles A. Thomson shows how 
everyday folks in both continents 
are developing a new appreciation 


of their everyday neighbors to 
North and South. 
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How Safe Are Your Savings? 


Will They Be Available When You Need Them? 
Is Your Present Savings and Investment Program Adequate For Your Future Needs? 


YOUR INVESTMENTS, A Monthly Magazine, Gives You The Answer 


q@ YOUR INVESTMENTS is a monthly maga- 


zine for all investors and savers. It provides re- 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE INVESTOR 


What is happening to Latin American securities— 
new and old? 


liable guidance through the financial labyrinth 
. . . informative, authoritative, practical, and up- 
THE DANGERS OF INVESTING IN FEDERAL : i 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS to-date . . . each issue can save you money. 


A thoroughgoing analysis and discussion of the risks 


Are your savings i 
ed q ey savings in Mutual Savings Banks, 


Federal Savings & Loan Associations, U. S. Postal 

LIFE INSURANCE Savings Banks? Are you certain that your savings 

The third in a series of authoritative articles dealing are in the best medium? Are you getting a rea- 
with the nature of life insurance, its relative costs, and : 

what you should get for your money. sonable interest return? YOUR INVEST- 

MENTS gives expert analysis on just such 


HOME OWNERSHIP AND THE WAR BOOM 


How favorable are conditions at the present time for 
putting your savings into a home of your own? 


problems. 


@ How much of your savings are in securities? 


HIGH SALARIES AND HIGH FINANCE Do you understand the essential principle of di- 
ECONOMIC REVIEW OF THE MONTH versified stock holdings? Are you prepared for 


A survey of major trends of importance to investors. inflation, dep ee oF aie am bie 
INVESTMENT tes t 
Read These Articles in the MARCH Issue of SREP sa eurganneagd zien tt See 


YOUR INVESTMENTS the investor’s viewpoint. 


@ Is insurance a part of your savings and retire- 
ment program? Are your policies best suited to 


Our Previous Issues Discussed These Important Subjects: your needs? Are you paying the smallest possible 
“Shopping” For a Savings Bank—An Analysis of 399 premiums for the largest possible coverage? 

Mutual Savings Banks YOUR INVESTMENTS tells you how to get the 
The War Boom—Will It Bring Prosperity ? most out of your insurance dollar. 


Inflation and Your Investment Program 


: Read the March Issue of YOUR INVEST- 

Which Stocks Do The Experts Buy?—A Quarterly MENTS without cost.’ Send the: com- 

Analysis of the holdings and transactions of three suc- plimentary coupon today for a free copy. 
cessful investment trusts 


COMPLIMENTARY COUPON 


AMERICAN INVESTORS UNION, Inc. 
10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


[J I enclose $5.00 for a 13-month Subscription. 


CJ Send me, without cost, the March issue of YOUR 
INVESTMENTS. If I decide to subscribe, I will keep 
it, and you may send me your bill for $5.00 for one 
year’s membership and 12 additional issues. Otherwise, 
I will return the complimentary copy to you within five 
days without further obligation. 


Installment Investment Plans 


YOUR INVESTMENTS 


| is published by 
"HE AMERICAN INVESTORS UNION, Inc. 


Non-Profit Organization, Inc. under the Laws of the 
tate of New York, for the Protection of the Investing Public. 
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BRAZIL 


for travel and trade 


The country of exquisite charm, unbelievable 
wonders, amazing culture—and dynamic progress. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Send for the folder “What 
Is Your 1.Q. on Brazil?” 


ALBUM 


BRAZILIAN INFORMATION BUREAU 
of the Government of Brazil 
551 Fifth Avenue 


FOR 


New York 


“STAMPS OF PEACE” 


= 
INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


] ! 7 le! 
RAEB? eat eat) is the major emphasis for 1941-of the 

Whether you are a stamp collector or not, you 
will enjoy this book. You will know more about 
the Pan American Union and its importance after 
you have read it. It also describes the stamps ol 
our neighbors and gives you spaces for same. 


Bound Edition . . $1.00 


Loose leaf edition, with standard three-ring 
loose-leaf binder, stamped “Pan Ameri- 
can Union—Stamps of Peace” 


Pages only 


GIMBELS FAMOUS STAMP DEPT. 
New York City, U.S.A. 


International Relations Committee of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH JUNIORS 
1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Committee issues a monthly DIGEST containing 
articles on Latin America, suggestions for study groups 
and programs for the Council’s 340 Sections. 


33rd and Broadway 


What can you tell 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
about VITAMIN C2 


The importance of Vitamin C in the 
daily diet is well-known not only to 
the medical profession but also to 
the general public. 


Many people know, too, that 
grapefruit is one of the richest natural 
food sources of this valuable vitamin. 


But what most people do not 
know is— the extreme low cost of 
Vitamin C as supplied by grape- 
fruit. 


Canned grapefruit, for instance, 
supplies Vitamin C at an average 
cost of only 1.6¢ per 50 milligrams. 


With the single exception of cab- 


bage consumed in large quantities, 
canned grapefruit is actually the 
cheapest source of Vitamin C— 
cheaper even than concentrated 
tablets of this vitamin. 

Grapefruit also contains an appre- 
ciable amount of Vitamins B, and G 
—and has recently been demon- 
strated to increase the assimilation 
of calcium found in other foods. 


During the cold months, when the’ 


Fronwa Cirrus Commissior 
Lakeland, Florida = 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GraPHic) 


diets of families of low income tend 
to include increasing amounts of fats 
and carbohydrates—with a corr e- 
sponding drop in fresh fruits and 
vegetables— grapefruit is of especial 
value. 


_The Florida Citrus Commissio 
gives you this information as a pub- 
lic service—with the hope you will 
pass it on to the families you know 
which need it most. : 
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South America Is NEWS : 


-AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
of AMERICA 


“That's My Union’’ 


| 250,000 organized clothing workers are 


Among outstanding speakers on Western Hemisphere 
affairs, WILLIAM B. FEAKINS presents . . . 


EDWARD TOMLINSON, noted authority on South 
and Central America, official NBC commentator on 
Latin-American relations, heard each Saturday at 
6:45 P.M., E.S.T., over the NBC-Blue Network .. . 


proud of the union that has banished the 


sweatshop from the men’s clothing industry. 


| The nation’s clothing workers deserve 
JULIEN BRYAN, distinguished camera reporter, 


lectures this season on Argentina; Brazil, and Mexico. 
Next season Chile and Peru, showing his remarkable 
documentary motion pictures filmed during the fall 
and summer of 1940... 


your support in their fight to keep the 
sweatshop out of America. You can do 
your part by demanding that every article 


of men’s clothing you purchase bears the 
LEWIS COTLOW, with his descriptive film of 


union label of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
native life, “High Amazon and Andes Adventure”... 


ing Workers of America—your guarantee 


of clothing manufactured under fair 


labor standards, by skilled union crafts- 
Write for booklet listing speakers available for forums, 


5 AY) men. 
clubs, universities. 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue Vista del Arroyo 


New York Pasadena 


DEMAND THE 
AMALGAMATED LABEL 


ON ALL MEN’S 
CLOTHING 


THERE MUST BE 
NO BLACKOUT 
OF THE BIBLE 


As darkness descends on nation after solace and comfort of the Scriptures 
nation, there remains one guiding light becomes all the more urgent. Let us 
to suffering and bewildered humanity— tell you how you may help. 
od. That Light must not ; 
Be prots ae : 1. Write today for “A Gift that Lives’... it 
BO oCUE tells how to secure regular income for life 
With European Bible Societies no while helping an important Christian min- 
; istry. 
longer able to function as pest and z ait ee 
i ili im- 2. A contribution o gives you annual mem- 
oN fn aeluons oe Daglatiiee co s bership, including a_year’s subscription to 
wv risoned ae concen D> the Bible Society Record. 
wounded in hospitals, the call to the ? 
American Bible Society to extend the 3. $1.00 gives you The Record for a year. 
Naa ata el a a hee enn | 
t AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, 57th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
: Please send me booklet SG-7, “A Gift that Lives’’ : 
i (J I enclose $5 for Annual Membership t 
- (I enclose $1 for subscription to The Record ' 
a weatue 
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Do you realize the value of a smile 
when telephoning? It helps a lot. 
. Of course, the other person can’t see 
you but the smile is there just the 
same. It’s in your voice. And it re- 


flects a friendly, cordial personality. 


In times like these, ““The Voice with 
a Smile” is especially important and 
worth while. It is a characteristic 
of the American people. And one 
of the fine traditions of the Bell 


telephone business. : 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART IN THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM. 
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The Gist of It 


| THIS SPECIAL NUMBER Is THE FOURTH IN 
our “Calling America” series. An original 
journalistic invention of Survey Associates, 
sgoing back to 1912, the special number is 
designed to get a hearing for current devel- 
‘opments such as would be impossible in a 
book, or in a series of articles. At the 
| same time it serves for permanent reference. 
i For three decades we have applied the for. 
mula, periodically, to public affairs. 

The germ of this issue on New World 
rrelationships appeared in the first “Calling 
/ America” number edited by Raymond 
(Gram Swing, February 1939, in an article 
‘written after the Lima conference by 
Charles A. Thomson, entitled, “The Amer- 
sicas Join Up.” Since then, with Europe at 
‘war, the inter-American pattern has de. 
veloped beyond the realization of many 
people in the United States. 

We set out to portray the Hemisphere, 
‘not as it appears in the inadequate history 
vand geography books, but as it now is; ex- 
cept that we have kept the focus deliber- 
vately long range. Thus, distant places and 
‘peoples receive considerably more space and 
jattention than next-door Canada and Mex- 
‘ico, with whose current affairs our readers 
are better acquainted. Although this se- 
lective, un-encyclopaedic approach has limi- 
‘tations, it has the drama of discovery. 


IN THIS EDITORIAL VENTURE WE VIEW THE 
New World mainly through the eyes of 
ithe North Americans most familiar with, 
and most sympathetic to, its varied peoples, 
itheir occupations, their arts, their traditions, 
itheir resources, their aspirations. 

From the outset we have benefited from 
ithe generous advice and guidance of ex- 
‘perts, including our contributors, in con- 
ferences, in New York and Washington, 
and continually through correspondence. 
‘We are especially indebted to the Pan 
American Union, the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, the State Department, the Pan 
American Society, the Coordinator of Com- 
ercial and Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics, the Institute of 
International Education, Pan American 
Airways, the Grace Line, and other sources 
f information and pictures. 


UR ART EDITOR, FLORENCE Logs KELLoG«, 
nlisted Winold Reiss to design the cover, 
nd happily had the warmhearted coopera- 
tion of Julien Bryan in the use of his dis- 

erning photographs taken in four South 


erican countries last summer. 

By good chance, as this issue comes from 
he press, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
em is conducting the first International 
yonference of the School of the Air of the 
mericas, in which several of our authors 
re participating. 

We hope this special number will reach 
n audience eager to spread its message of 
inderstanding throughout the Americas. 


- —Victor Weysricut, Special Editor 
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SPF RELIGION : 


Courtesy Grace Line 
GOOD WILL AMONG NATIONS “4 


As outstanding in South America as is the Statue of Liberty in the United States, 
of two neighboring countries, is a symbol of faith between them. The inscription reads: 
crumble into dust than Argentina and Chile shall violate the Peace they have pledged at 


the Christ of the Andes, on the border 
“Sooner shall these mountains 
the feet of Christ the Savior.” 
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7HEN THE SOUTH AMERICAN NATIONS BEGAN TO BE FORMED 
om the ruins of the Spanish Empire, the great Liber- 
ors found themselves in a unique position. They were, 
llectively and in some instances individually, responsible 
r the lives not-of one, but of several nascent countries. 
his meant that they could not think in strictly nationalist 
ms. 
Also, the end of a successful revolution liberates dreams 
well as groups; and never more so than in the case of 
mon Bolivar. His famous plan to create a loose federa- 
on of the New World was something more than a pro- 
ysal for political machinery. He dreamed of a group of 
dependent nations, understanding each other so well 
at they could settle their disputes without recourse to 
s. He proposed, and actually held, a conference in 
nama which is the ancestor of the inter-American con- 
ences of today. He believed that the Latin American 
tions, and the United States, then likewise young and 
uggling, could put themselves into some relationship 
th the British Empire. In time, he believed, the Con- 
ss of the American Nations might be expanded until 
became a form of world organization. This, it will 
dily be realized, was the antithesis of another dream of 
eration then loose in the world—the so-called “Holy 


liance” by which Metternich expected to maintain in- 
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Fourth in our 
“CALLING AMERICA” 
Series 


Peace Without Empire 


by A. A. BERLE, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, U.S. A. 


The real new order of cooperation in the 
Western Hemisphere—portrayed in an article 
that projects the theme of this special number 


tact the old regime in Europe, rescued from Napoleon. 

Thus there was born, in 1826, one of the bravest adven- 
tures in international relationship. Today it is the great 
constructive experiment in a world in which nations have 
been forced, step by step, to seek their aims through the 
anarchic use of weapons on a scale unknown in history. 


THE TALE OF THE GROWTH OF Pan AMERICANISM IS TOO 
well known to justify repetition here. John Quincy Adams 
sent representatives to Bolivar’s first conference, thereby 
establishing the good will of this country, though they ar- 
rived too late to be useful. The plan of establishing rela- 
tions with the British Empire failed. Henry Clay revived 
the scheme, partly as a matter of sound American politics, 
and partly because of his own knowledge that the United 
States was certain to have an intimate relation with our 
southern neighbors. Boundary disputes between the 
United States and Mexico, and between the various rising 
nationalities in South America, set back the entire devel- 
opment. The theme of the nineteenth century appeared 
to be empire; and peace was a secondary consideration. 
The outstanding fact in the New World was the aston- 
ishing vitality of the dream which is generally ascribed to 
Bolivar. Even in the darkest times, there were teachers, 
writers, and social philosophers who insisted on returning 


to the theme that the New World was really new; that 
it had a unity of its own; that its reason for existence was 
the fact that it had cut loose from the hatreds and rivalries 
and enmities which had cursed Europe since the fall of 
Rome. Various attempts were made to recreate the Inter- 
American Congress of Nations, which at length reached 
permanent form with the organization of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in 1890—a modest secretariat designed princi- 
pally as a means by which continuous contact and ex- 
change could be had on problems of common interest. 
At the same time, the Congress approved a project for an 
inter-American bank, intended to rescue the American re- 
publics from the monopoly of the British banking system, 
which threatened to become dominant (as in large meas- 
ure, in fact, it did) in South America, and in considerable 
degree in North America as well. 

Since that time, Pan American organization has made 
steady progress. It has progressed in spite of the mistakes 
of its members, of which our own are perhaps most con- 
spicuous. It was able to focus public opinion in this coun- 
try, as in other American countries, on certain main prin- 
ciples. It was able to force recognition of the fact that 
forcible intervention, in which we had indulged during 
the World War on a large scale, could no longer be toler- 
ated. It was able to bring into existence the most highly 
developed system of machinery for resolving disputes 
without the use of force, which is at present extant. It 
was able to make possible the steady growth of certain 
great cooperative services, such as public health, the fight 
on bubonic plague, and with the assistance of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, a substantial elimination of yellow 
fever. It was able in 1936 to foresee the possibility that 
clashing world forces might attempt to tear the hemi- 
sphere apart; and under the initiative of President Justo 
of Argentina, and of President Roosevelt, to build the out- 
lines of a consultative pact. It was able to form the out- 
lines of a common policy when the Declaration of Lima 
substantially made what we know as the Monroe Doc- 
trine into a cooperative policy of twenty-one American 
republics. 

And, despite many notable failures, it has been able to 
give more peace to more people, over a larger area, and 
for longer periods, than any system of peace in history. 


II 


Ir Is APPROPRIATE TO DIVERT FOR A MOMENT TO CONSIDER 
the theoretical basis of this achievement. To understand it, 
North Americans have to remember a certain funda- 
mental difference between their method of thinking and 
the methods of thought in Latin America. We tend to be 
Anglo-Saxon, pragmatic, to deal with cases as they come 
up, and to invent our reasons afterward. But Latin Amer- 
icans like to have a logical base for what they do—even if 
they decide not to do it, as not infrequently happens. 
Ideas, currents of thought, to them are real and solid; 
they are the matrix of forces which ultimately shape des- 
tiny. I believe that our habits of thought are not as far 
apart as this would indicate; that the Latin American 
mentality, being older and in many ways more disciplined, 
merely gives conscious expression to considerations which 
we, unconsciously, indulge. In any case, experience has 
demonstrated that the United States is quite capable of 
understanding the position of other American states; and 
increasingly our American neighbors are coming to under- 
stand us—no small achievement, when it is realized that 
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the United States in general does not feel called upon to 
explain its mental workings to itself or anybody else. 

The idea behind the inter-American experiment is quite 
literally that of the Cooperative Peace. If this means any- 
thing, it means a large abandonment of the older concep 
tion of nationalist selfishness. It assumes that the interests 
of each of the member countries are best served by a con 
tinuous advancement in the prosperity of all. 

This, of course, was a flat denial of the premises of the 
European states as they existed in the nineteenth ane 
early twentieth centuries. Historically, it probably marks 
the end of the ideal of the “Grand State” which Loui 
XIV had made the model for European statesme 
Equally, it denied the theory of empire of nineteenth cet 
tury Britain; it anticipated by nearly a century the late 


British thought which gradually transformed the empit 
into a commonwealth of nations. 
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Its premises really were three: absolute recognition of 
me independence of all of the member states; absolute 
adelity to the rules of international law, which, however, 
must be so modified that they were not only prohibitions, 
ut methods of solution. In a sense, the inter-American 
wxperiment implies the existence not only of international 

w, but of international equity. Finally, it implied a 
nethod of changing the status quo whenever the state of 

ings created undue trouble; whereby it comes about 

at whenever an American nation finds itself in difficul- 
wes it has the right to request consideration of those dif- 
culties at the hands of the entire group, and the right 
» have its request sympathetically considered with a 
liew to doing something about it. 

Like all rules of conduct, these can be honored in the 
Hreach as well as in the observance; and the inter-Ameri- 
in group, not having achieved the millennium as yet, 1s 
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ho exception. But it can fairly be said that they have gone 
farther on the road to international cooperation, and 
stayed by it longer, and achieved more solid results, than 
any group of nations we have yet known. 


III 


THE TANGIBLE PROBLEMS OF THE COoopERATIVE PEACE IN 
America are as thorny as any which exist in the world. 
Let us begin with the thorniest: the economic disparities 
between the countries themselves. It is these that lead cer- 
tain cool and slightly cynical observers to insist that funda- 
mentally there is no such thing as inter-American unity; 
that the whole experiment is a sentimental illusion; that 
it must not be taken seriously, because economic interests 
ultimately guide political interests; and that all of these 
work towards an eventual smash. It is pointed out that in 
inter-American conferences, as elsewhere, most nations 
urge their own necessities; that their representatives are 
frequently ready to sacrifice the welfare of the entire 
group towards the special advantage of their own govern- 
ments, or groups within their respective countries; and 
that, when opportunity permits, they will probably go in 
any direction that opportunism suggests. All of these 
comments are true; unhappily, the same reasoning, if 
thoughtfully applied to any session of the Congress of the 
United States, would lead to the conclusion that the 
United States itself did not exist; and in fact did lead 
Chancellor Hitler, in “Mein Kampf,” to conclude that the 
United States was a hopelessly unstable equilibrium, ripe 
for bloody revolution. 

The facts of economic disparity are of course plain 
enough. The New World, taken as a whole, is in the sur- 
prising position of having a manufacturing plant quite 
able to satisfy all of its needs, both present and potential; 
and a supply of agricultural products and raw materials 
not only able to supply all its needs, but to provide a sur- 
plus for export, as well. This is the aggregate picture— 
except when war or near war conditions place an ab- 
normal strain on the manufacturing capacities of the vari- 
ous countries, and more especially of the United States. 
Even then, since the United States plant has never been 
worked to capacity, we are unable to say that the Ameri- 
can continents, taken as a whole, could not be substan- 
tially self-sufficient, though no one believes that this 
would be either the most efficient or the most prosperous 
method of arranging affairs. 

As yet there is not any major disparity of manufactur- 
ing interest between the United States and the other mem- 
bers of the pan-American group. We happen to have so 
long a lead in manufactures that we are, in practice, the 
supplier of these products. 

In addition to that, the tropical parts of the New World 
supply great quantities of products which complement 
our economy: coffee, cocoa, sugar. Potentially, they can 
supply much more: rubber, quinine, various kinds of trop- 
ical woods. But in other respects, the principal products 
of Latin America compete with our own: corn, wheat, 
and beef, in the Argentine; cotton in Brazil (I do not 
count the Peruvian cotton, because it is long staple and 
substitutes for the Egyptian cotton, which we do not pro- 
duce); copper and mineral nitrates in Chile—the latter 
competing with the air-fixed nitrates produced here. These 
products have commonly gone to Europe, to the tune of 
something over a billion dollars’ worth a year. 

There consequently arises the strain between parts of 
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the New World which is quite familiar. to us, because 
it likewise arises between various parts of the United 
States. Argentina would like to buy from the United 
States; and in time of blockade and counter-blockade must 
buy, in large measure, or go without. Yet the United 
States does not desire to buy Argentine wheat, of which 
there is a surplus; nor Argentine corn—we having more 
than we know what to do with ourselves—nor more than 
a limited amount of Argentine linseed. Even products 
which we ought to buy because we could use them quite 
well—canned beef (which we do not make in comparable 
quality), wool (which we really do need, but have sac- 
rificed to our protectionist scheme of things)—we do not 
wish to take, chiefly because some political group wishes 
to develop a home industry at the expense of the Ameri- 
can consumer or taxpayer. In greater or less degree, like 
strains are found throughout the entire continent. 


UNDER A FREE FLOWING SYSTEM OF COMMERCE, SUCH AS THAT 
urged on the United States and on the world by Secre- 
tary Hull, these strains would be so reduced as to become 
negligible. The progress made from 1934 to 1939, indeed, 
did in fact reduce these strains; and the ultimate remedy 
for them, of course, must be the steady reduction of trade 
barriers. But, at the moment, we are confronted not 
merely with trade barriers but with war barriers as well; 
and while this is going on, a world system of flowing 
commerce must await the conclusion of peace. Meanwhile, 
we have to live with the heightened difficulties. Were the 
arrangements between the Americas less realistic, and less 
idealistic than they are, the difficulties might prove fatal. 
Actually, I believe that the education we are getting in 
handling them now, as will be seen, may prove to be the 
key to solving some of the international difficulties which 
the world has suffered from during the past generation. 

The problems of trade are translated into even thornier 
problems when it comes to industrial organization, and 
its companion, finance. In the nineteenth century, the 
grand idea was that capital must seek outlet, and naturally 
would seek the most profitable employment. There was 
no thought of balancing capital outlet against national 
interest; and Latin America became spotted with enter- 
prises in foreign hands. The Chilean copper was held by 
American corporations; the nitrates by mixed Anglo- 
American capital. Many of the trading and banking in- 
terests were in German hands; and occasionally you found 
telephone communications and other essential services in 
the hands of Swedes. The Argentine railroads were dom- 
inated by British capital; many of the electric light and 
power companies were American. Oil was almost en- 
tirely American, save in Mexico, where the British held a 
senior position. These were not government enterprises— 
they were private. In many cases they raised substantial 
and difficult questions; often the problems were extreme. 

One efect of this foreign ownership has gone relatively 
unnoticed, save by experts. The raw material producing 
countries must sell their product, and with the gains from 
it must buy the manufactured products they need. Where 
an entire enterprise is in the hands, say of Chileans, and it 
sells its product overseas, Chile, through her nationals, has 
the full price of that product to use for imports to meet 
Chilean needs. In other words, she gets the full advantage 
of the product in, let us say, dollars, when sales are made 
here; and these dollars are substantially all used by Chile- 
ans to buy, for Chileans, what Chileans need and want. 
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But when a Chilean enterprise is owned entirely by 4 
Americans, the product 1s developed in Chile, and once } 
exported, is converted into dollars which remain in the | 
treasury of the American corporation, and are held in | 
New York. Only that proportion of them which is needed § 
for actual running expenses in Chile finds its way back to | 
take care of Chilean needs. Consequently, the foreign | 
ownership of natural resources in Latin American coun- } 
tries operates as a net deduction from the proceeds of § 
Latin American products which can be used to satisfy | 
Latin American needs. | 
Attendant on this is the endless and continuous prob- } 
lem of finance. If development of any country is due | 
principally to a flow of capital, and if that capital is at- | 
tracted by high return, but wishes the privilege of swift 
withdrawal whenever there is danger, doubt, or fear, then 
the development will be halting and insufficient, and the 
economic life of any country involved may be shaken at 
any time. So for instance, in 1930, the development of 
Colombia was largely proceeding on the, basis of loans 
from New York; and many of these loans were at short 
term. The New York banks, struggling with the after- 
math of our own 1929 crash, called in all their assets to 
meet their own difficulties; and the result was a constric- 
tion of credit in Colombia for which no Colombian felt — 
particularly responsible. Again, when countries have to 
balance their foreign exchange—for instance, when Argen- 
tina, which wishes to buy, has to have at her command 
dollars; and when the current of trade between Argentina 
and the United States does not balance; she must cut down 
on her imports, merchants find that their business suffers 
—the population finds that it cannot buy what it wants; 
and strains ensue. There is always the tendency for the eco- 
nomic interests thus involved to try to monkey with the © 
political system so as to create possibility for unsound — 
business; and too often the national interests are lost in — 


the shuffle. 


I PUT THESE AS SPECIMENS OF INTER-AMERICAN PROBLEMS — 
because they highlight the kind of difficulty which else-_ 
where has led literally to warfare; while in the inter- — 
American groups, they have led to certain solid experi 
ments which may prove the guide towards a greater solu-_ 
tion. 

For instance, the problem of surpluses. You would find’ 
that both in Washington and in various South American 
centers there are men working on methods by which 
some of these surpluses, when they cannot be readily 
sold, may be used to increase the standard of living of the 
less favored population groups in the hemisphere. In some 
cases this can be done by using the surpluses as raw ma- 
terial for more advanced products: corn can readily be 
used for the manufacture of alcohol, and for a number of 
other less important products. Coffee likewise can be used 
not only as a familiar beverage, but as a source of chemi- 
cals. Milo Perkins and Henry A. Wallace made possible 
the application of considerable American surpluses to re- 
lieve American distress; and while it is difficult, there is 
no particular reason why inter-American surpluses should 
not be used to feed children in various parts of the New 
World—a suggestion which becomes really poignant if 
you look at the tuberculosis rate in, let us say, the Peru. 
vian public schools, and realize that it is augmented b 


widespread malnutrition. Brazil 


: ‘and Argentina workec 
out methods of swapping certain surpluses—coffee fo: 


wheat—and no doubt this is the forerunner of other sim- 
ilar types of agreement. 

Finally, the inter-American group declined to be 
stopped, this time, by the supposedly immutable regula- 
tions of classic finance. Happily, the United States Badan 
jinstrument—the Export-Import Bank. Happily also, the 
‘President and the Congress of the United States were pre- 
pared to fit out that bank with a half billion dollars to 
endeavor to relieve the immediate difficulties of the situa- 
ition. In result, financing has been arranged for Chile for 
the development of her internal program of creating part 
at least of the manufacturing facilities which she needs. 
‘Financing was likewise arranged by which Brazil is now 
»building a steel plant, making it possible for her to use 
ther own iron ore and her own manganese, and thereby to 
isupply her own market. Financing has been arranged for 
Argentina to take care of the current difficulty of ex- 
change, now that she must buy from the United States in 
wartime, and cannot balance by equivalent sales here, 
isince her products are normally designed for the European 
market. Colombia is working on a scheme of a regulated 
and continuous capital flow. In other countries, public 
works programs are now going forward. Again one 
senses the complete departure from the nineteenth century 
form of development. This is not capital seeking an out- 
let in the ordinary sense: there is no investor whose sole 
concern is with his interest coupon. It is a rational en- 
Ideavor (still in its infancy) to permit our inter-American 
mieighbors to develop themselves. We can justify it com- 
rnercially in the United States (which is of course the 
bbvious and only supplier of capital on a large scale in 
the New World) by pointing out that our own commerce 
8S greatest, not with undeveloped raw material producers, 
put normally with our most powerful competitors, Britain, 
srance, and Germany. But if there were no overriding 
-ommercial interest, the sheer necessity of rationalizing 
sconomics in order to have peace would be worth the 
‘ost. 


sroposed fifty years ago, is now at length nearing reality. 
such a bank has many uses; but its most important use 
would be to free the exchange between the American 
‘ountries from the necessity of balancing up every few 
lays, or every few months, or even every year or so. When 
t is fully developed, as I hope it will be, the Inter-Ameri- 
an Bank should be a means by which dollars may be 
made available to, let us say, Brazil or Chile; and by 
hich Brazil or Chile may repay the debt not in dollars, 
put in milreis or pesos, which can be converted into dol- 
ars, if, as, and when there is a suitable opportunity, but 
vhich need not be converted into American dollars unless 
t is convenient and sensible for both countries to do so. 
rt should be the beginning of a system in which finance 
s the servant of exchange and development, and is ad- 
usted to that commerce and that building which serves 
e various countries—in direct contrast to the older sys- 
tem, which insisted that the development and the com- 
erce must serve finance, or it could not go forward. 

‘These various problems are the subject of continuous 
udy. Under the Declaration of Lima, arrangements were 
haade for consultation of foreign ministers when the safety 
f the hemisphere was threatened. Immediately on the 
utbreak of war in 1939, such a consultation was held in 
Havana. One of its results was the creation of the Inter- 
american Economic and Financial Advisory Committee, 


It is interesting to note that the inter-American bank, 


which sits in permanent session at Washington, attended 
by a delegate from each of the American nations; and 
which continuously considers and recommends measures 
in connection with these various problems. 

This is not to say that they have been solved. A begin- 
ning has been made and a line of approach has been 
taken. Some alleviation has occurred; and further plans 
are afoot. It has done, by absolute standards, a great deal; 
ior nothing of this kind, so far as I am aware, was ever 
attempted before. Proportionately, it has barely scratched 
the surface. But it has achieved one objective. At last, 
there is an attempt in the world to resolve international 
economic programs in a spirit of common sense and of 
cooperation, having as its major premise the desire to as- 
sist economic life in all of the countries involved. 


IV 


ON THE POLITICAL SIDE, THE COOPERATIVE PEACE Is SLOWLY 
developing institutions of permanent value. They are per- 
manent because they have been developed by a process of 
trial and error; and because they grew from small begin- 
nings, rather than having been imposed from the top 
down, as was the case with the League of Nations. 

The great and solid instrument is that of the inter- 
American conference—in substance, a congress of Ameri- 
can nations meeting every four or five years, in rotation 
at the various capitals. These are large gatherings; and 
like all large gatherings, their plenary sessions are forums 
in which any American statesman may develop any view 
he wishes. Its great value is that in this forum any agree- 
ments may be stated, or any project may be brought for- 
ward. The public opinion of the American continents 
may thus be brought to bear on any question, which re- 
sults in a check-up every four or five years of the prob- 
lems of the American republics. The real work is done in 
committees, exactly as is the case in any congress; and in 
these committees there is less oratory, but an infinite deal 
of very frank exchange of views. Over a period of years, 
the statesmen of the republics have come to know each 
other; and men with inter-American experience coming 
to the conferences find themselves almost at once among 
friends. They work rather as colleagues than as repre- 
sentatives of independent interests; and while it is true 
that they press their own views, and that they have to 
consider the political desires of their own constituents, 
they achieve a degree of cooperation and a degree of re- 
sult which is surprising to any who are not familiar with 
the process. Broadly speaking, the inter-American confer- 
ences work out and declare policies. They leave the execu- 
tion of those policies either to the several governments, or, 
as often as not, to committees or groups of experts either 
permanently constituted, or made for a particular pur- 
pose, as the case may be. 

Subject to these conferences is the institution of con- 
sultation. It is only four years since it was outlined at 
Buenos Aires; and it was really given definite form at 
Lima. This is the quick action method of representation; 
and it consists of consultation of the foreign ministers 
of the American republics, or with a representative ap- 
pointed in the place of any foreign minister who cannot 
himself come. They can be called on the instance of any 
government whenever there is a problem of sufficient 
gravity to warrant it. The Panama consultation, occurring 
after the outbreak of the war, has already been referred 
to. The Havana consultation of last summer was precip!- 
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tated by the fall of France, which threatened to toss the 
French and Dutch Guianas and the French and Dutch 
West Indies into a territorial scramble. The success of 
these two consultations gives every promise that the sys- 
tem will continue; a means of holding international con- 
sultation for limited objectives between the inter-Amer- 
can conferences, so that at all times there is machinery 
for dealing with any international problem. 


Vv 


BENEATH THESE TWO MAIN INSTRUMENTS THERE ARE GREAT 
numbers of technical groups. The economic and financial 
committee noted above is one such important group; the 
Inter-American Committee on Neutrality, which deals 
with problems of international law as they arise, is in 
permanent session at Rio. But there are less spectacular 
and equally important groups meeting under the author- 
ity of the inter-American congresses at various times and 
from time to time: a group of Directors of Public Health 
of the various countries; a conference on the affairs of 
American Indians; groups working on the unification of 
commercial laws; groups working on standardization of 
commercial practice; an inter-American panel of com- 
mercial arbitration—to name a few. These are supple- 
mented by individual arrangements made between vari- 
ous countries, by which you are quite likely to find an 
expert in rubber or quinine plantations lent by one gov- 
ernment to another, and endeavoring to find appropriate 
methods of developing the new agricultural product; or 
technicians, again lent by one government to another, to 
advise on metallurgy, or road building, or conservation 
of bird life—or almost anything else which may become 
of. international importance, however minor in scale. 
These, by the way, are the warp and the woof of the in- 
ter-American system; without them, the more spectacular 
political conferences could have little reality. In the Co- 
operative Peace, it is the grass roots which ultimately 
count. 

Critics not infrequently say that this is a pretty inse- 
cure foundation on which to build, and they commonly 
cite the fact that much of Latin America is not demo- 
cratic; and that when governments proceed on different 
theories, they cannot cooperate. As to this, I remain un- 
convinced. It is true that cooperation is impossible be- 
tween hostile units. But we have long since learned, in 
inter-American affairs, not to try to run the other fel- 
low’s government. The very spirit and essence of the en- 
tire venture contemplated that each nation should find its 


own national way; the qualification that was asked was 


merely that that national way should not lie over the pros- 
trate corpses of its neighbors. For that matter, we have 
had plenty of situations in the United States in which the 
flame of true democracy did not burn so bright; and 
nevertheless have been able to maintain one of the most 
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We are now faced with a time in which it may be 
necessary to defend this brave adventure. 

Where there is cooperation, defense is vastly easier. Had 
Britain been able to evolve the kind of relationship with 
other European nations which is developing between the 
nations of the Americas, she might not have had to wait 
until a hostile power had actually seized the countries at 
her very gates. All of them would have been working to- 


gether in a common defense. 


It would be out of place here to undertake any great — 
treatment of continental defense, but certain comments 


are apposite. ; 
The Havana consultation made it plain that no Ameri- 


can nation proposed to aggrandize itself because the fall 


of France and Holland had laid certain areas open to a 


territorial grab. The cooperative administration of these 
territories, should that become necessary, was arranged 
for, instead. As a direct result of this, it was possible for 


the United States to acquire a string of naval bases run-— 


ne 


ning from Newfoundland to British Guiana, without ~ 
creating the fear that this was a prelude to an imperial - 


seizure of the New World. Nazi propaganda attempted 
at once to create this fear; and the complete failure of 


that propaganda is perhaps one of the most hopeful inci- | 
dents in recent months. Secretary Hull promptly an-— 


nounced that the naval bases were open on the usual co- 


operative basis to all American republics, under the spirit — 


of the Act of Havana and of the Declaration of Lima; 
and that was that; for the gain of any one of us was thus 


made a part of the gain of all. Staff conferences have fol-~ 
lowed; and group after group of officers of the United 
States and of the various American nations have met, 


sometimes in Washington, sometimes elsewhere, planning 


for the multiple necessities which continent defense im- 


plies. These arrangements are farther forward than many 
people assume; and they offer the promise that even in 


_ military test the Cooperative Peace will find that it can 


successfully repel an enemy. 


VI 


THe Cooperative PEAcE Is, IT WOULD SEEM, COMING INTO 
a phase where it must largely develop, or else succumb 
A talented Chilean observed, over the lunch table the 
other day, that he thought ultimately an even closer union 
was necessary than that which now existed; and added 
that he thought that was the opinion of most capable 
inter-American observers. A famous Argentine banker 
made an eloquent plea not long ago for greater United 
States leadership in certain fields, and especially the field 
of semi-socialized finance, which is proving the key to so 
many economic problems. He observed that such a remark 
would have been impossible fifteen or twenty years a 
but added that the American experiment had reache 
point in which it was now safe to ask each country to 
leadership in the field in which it was strongest. An | 
ility of the in 
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Contrasts 


Within a great continent are great contrasts: 
contrasts of terrain, peoples and ways of life. 
South America is a land of contrasts, and only 
a few can be presented on these pages. It has 
giant mountains, lush jungles, vast plains; prim- 
itive, indigenous forms of transportation on 
land and water as well as modern; hand-wrought 
and factory-made products for peace and war. 
Simultaneously the continent shows aspects of 
three rich cultures—Inca, Spanish and Portu- 
guese Colonial, and that of the present era. 
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Influences from Overseas 


How active in Latin America are Berlin, 
London and Lisbon? An appraisal of political, cultural, ethnic, | 


Vichy? 


economic and strategic moves 


WHEN THE AVERAGE CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES THINKS 
of Latin America, he usually wonders about rival Euro- 
pean and Asiatic forces—some “good,” some “bad,” some 
“indifferent”—which are described as vying for influence. 
The current use of these “good” and “bad” categories, as 
applied to contending forces jockeying for power in Latin 
America, has a significance mainly in terms of practical 
politics, and then only when referring to a stated period 
of time. An Italian, a German, or a Japanese historian 
would be justified in pointing out that both Great Britain 
and France—the former a “good” power, the latter a 
“good” power until lately—have in times past taken 
greater liberties with Latin American territorial sover- 
eignty than have any of their own “bad” nations. From 
our United States point of view, the British have been 
rivals more often than collaborators in Latin America. 
For the best part of a century our two countries were at 
loggerheads in Mexico and Central America; as late as 
1895 we locked horns over the Venezuelan issue; it is still 
a question as to whether our rival economic interests in 
the River Plate region can ever be successfully harmonized. 
The conventional picture of overseas influence in Latin 
America has the further disadvantage frequently of leav- 
ing out of consideration the Latin Americans themselves 
—an oversight which is flattering neither to the Latin 
Americans nor to our own sense of perspective. Quite in- 
dependently of the constant impact of goods and ideas 
from abroad, social, economic, and political developments 
are taking place within Latin America itself which may 
ultimately overshadow this play of alien influences. 


Isms from Abroad 


WHAT TYPES OF PENETRATION HAVE WE IN MIND WHEN WE 
speak of “foreign influence?” Arbitrarily, perhaps, these 
- might be classified as follows: (1) ideological and cul- 
tural; (2) political; (3) ethnic; (4) economic; (5) strate- 
ic. ; | ‘ 
“Ideological” is a vague word, but it relates essentially 
to the field of ideas and emotions. The practical implica- 


JOHN I. B. McCULLOCH 
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:—by the Editor, Pan American News — 
republics. The bookshops of modern Rio de Janeiro, which 
carry on their shelves almost as many books in French 
as in Portuguese, represent tangible evidence of this long 
intellectual apprenticeship. ‘ 

In commenting on Latin American reactions to the 
first World War, Professor Percy A. Martin pointed out — 
some years ago that the pro-Ally sentiment of Latin Amer-_ 
ican intellectual circles in 1914 was largely a product o 
their admiration for the French spirit. This attitude per- 
sists, though it has been subjected of late to a series of | 
severe strains. 

The Pan-Hispanic movement enjoyed at the start one 
advantage which Pan-Latinism did not have: a common 
language. Aside from this, however, Spain was less favor- 
ably placed than France. An appeal to the common His 
panic past stirred memories of the wars for independence. 
The Pan-Hispanic program was never conspicuously suc-_ 
cessful, due to lack of economic contact, to Spain’s in 
ability to keep her own house in order, and to the fact 
that the Hispanic element was only one of many elements 
in the New World civilization. The Latin American re- 
publics were solving interesting problems of their own in 
their own way. a 

Today, the Pan-Hispanic movement is passing through 
a new phase. Recently, a Consejo de Hispanicismo wa 
formed in Madrid, with the announced purpose of 
strengthening Spain’s ties with her former empire. Lati: 


Americans as a whole are in a singularly unreceptive mood 
at present for this new initiative of the Franco govern 
ment. The ineptness of current Spanish diplomacy i 
partly to blame for this. Recall, for example, the unmoti 
vated and gratuitous rupture of relations with Chile las 
summer on the eve of the Havana Conference; tho 
this break was subsequently healed, relations are none to 
cordial. The chief factor, however, in steeling Latin Ame 
ican hearts against Spanish advances is the current gravi 
tation of Spain into the Axis orbit—a trend that run: 
rectly counter to most Latin American sentiment. 
So much for the Pan-Hispanic movement rad: 
from Madrid. What of the relations-between Portug 
the great Portuguese-settled and Portuguese-speakin; 
public of the New World, Brazil? Here the relatic 
differs in one significant respect from hat be 
drid and the Latin American capitals. 
the former Spanish colonies has ‘yet 0 
population or eclipsed her in statur 


aa’ 


wermany in South America: A factory in Brazil (upper left) 
turning out suits, and a local athletic club (upper right); 
nfluence on Chilean army (lower left); a German school in 
orto Alegre, Brazil (lower right), in which teaching in the 
german language has recently been replaced by Portuguese 


ay: “Oh yes, they are a nice enough people, but rather 
cupid.” To be sure, there has been a certain amount of 
olitical influence back and forth. Until Brazil substituted 
republican for a monarchical government in 1889, there 


nat some aspects of the contemporary Estado Novo, the 
New State” of President Vargas, have been influenced 
y the present political regime in Lisbon. 

For the most part, however, contacts between Lisbon 
ad Rio are largely confined to the more conservative ele- 
nents of both countries. Portuguese cultural centers in the 
irger Brazilian towns are usually bulwarks of conserva- 
ve influence. In the clerical circles of Lisbon nothing but 
isapproval is voiced for such an outstanding Brazilian 
gure as the distinguished young sociologist, Gilberto 
rreyre, whose pioneer researches in racial aspects of the 
razilian past are labeled “pornographic” or “radical.” 
A further ideology demands some comment here. This 
the socio-political-mystical concept which goes by the 
tame of fascism (or, in slightly different form, Nazism), 
md which postulates an authoritative state completely 
ominating and absorbing the life of the individual. This 
Loctrine, so characteristic of our times, has exercised a 
‘scination over many minds in Latin America as else- 
there; it will be traced more fully when we come to ex- 
mine the political penetration of Latin America. 
1 connection, however, with German Nazism, one 
rther element should be mentioned: the part played by 
man militarism in building up German prestige. Here 
e still, in a sense, on the ideological plane, for we are 
-aling with the impact of a great military tradition on 
e minds and the emotions of professional soldiers. Eyer 
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vas a dynastic tie to reckon with. It is possible, moreover, - 


since the Franco-Prussian War, the efficiency of the Ger- 
man war machine has been recognized by Latin American 
military men; as early as the seventies, Chile hired a Ger- 
man military mission, and by the outbreak of the first 
World War a large part of the Chilean officer caste had 
fallen under the Teutonic spell. 

Germany’s eventual collapse in the War of 1914 dimmed 
this reputation, but the powerful resurgence of the Nazi 
army in our own day again has made the worship of mili- 
tary success a factor to reckon with in Latin America. 
Wherever German officers have been employed in Latin 
America (save perhaps in Bolivia, where a German- 
trained army was defeated by Paraguay in the Chaco 
War), they have left behind them a healthy respect for 
German technique. A highly placed Argentine official has 
estimated that four fifths of the higher officers in the 
Argentine army (as distinguished from the ranks) are 
pro-German in sentiment. 

Of course, Germany has not been the only European 
power to exercise influence in Latin America through 
military missions. Great Britain also has been represented, 
particularly in naval missions; and France has sent officers 
to Latin American countries at various times (until re- 
cently French missions were employed in Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Colombia). Since the end of the first World 
War, Italy has also attempted to achieve a reputation in 
this field; her special technique was to send missions at 
dirt-cheap rates, thus underbidding possible competitors. 

Italy fancied herself at one time as the great air power 
of the future; she embarked on an elaborate program of 
selling planes and ammunition in Latin America, and 
offered special inducements to young Latin American 


qiers to come and study in Italy. 
Many of the planes and much of 
the ammunition that Italy 
palmed off on the Latin Ameri- 
can republics have been found to 
be virtually worthless. The re- 
cent humiliating experiences of 
the Italian army merely confirm 
what many Latin Americans 
had already come to suspect: 
that as a military power fascist 
Italy was grossly overrated. 
Within the past year Italian mis- 
sions have been withdrawn from 
a number of countries, including 
Venezuela, Bolivia, and Ecua- 
dor. 

Among “isms” operating in 
Latin America, “communism” is 
one of the least effective. Al- 
though the “communal” idea it- 
self was extensively developed in some of the early pre- 
Colombian Indian civilizations, the brand of “commu- 
nism” that has been advocated by propagandists from 
Moscow and New York has not had a strong appeal for 
Latin Americans. Communist parties are tolerated in per- 
haps half a dozen Latin American countries. In Chile, 
Cuba, and Mexico, however—the three republics where 
communists have been most important politically in re- 
cent years—the Party now appears to be fighting a rear- 
guard action. 

As for other influences working in Latin America, 
neither the British nor the Japanese is predominantly 
ideological in character. Great Britain has never attempted 
consistently to build up a cultural community of interest 
with the Latin Americans. Although there have been 
notable individual exceptions to this rule, and though 
there has been a considerable amount of intermarriage 
and permanent settlement (note the English-sounding 
names that dot any list of outstanding Chileans, or the de- 
cidedly English “tone” of Anglo-Argentine society), Brit- 
ish influence has been confined largely to the financial and 
commercial sphere. As for a Japanese “ideo- 
logical” approach, it is virtually non-existent. 
The world of Shinto-worship, Sho- 
gun, and Samurai is too remote, 
too exotic, to be absorbed 
casually, either by the 
North Ameri- 
cans or the 
South. 
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Eastern Europe is also represented among the immigrant population 
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Great Britain in the Argentine: Society and sports in Buenos Aires have an English “tone 


Political Handicaps of the Axis 


ATTEMPTS AT POLITICAL PENETRATION OF LaTIN AMERICA 
are nothing new, but take on added gravity with half the 
world at war and the other half on the verge. Today, 
when we speak of the political penetration of Latin Amer- 
ica, we are thinking usually in terms of attempts at politi- 
cal control by the aggressor nations of Europe, who would 
have most to gain by such a conquest. The degree of 
political penetration already achieved by the totalitarian 
powers probably has been exaggerated. The largest single. 
political group of fascist tendency which ever took shape 
in Latin America—the Brazilian Integralista party headed 
by Plinio Salgado—was outlawed three years ago by | 
Getulio Vargas when it threatened to become too strong. — 
The Chilean Vanguardia Popular Socialista, the ex-Na-_ 
cista party of Jorge Gonzalez von Marées, has consider- 
able “nuisance value,” but neither the Vanguardia nor its 
counterparts in other lands has taken deep root. 3 
‘Charges frequently are made that certain Latin Amer- — 
ican statesmen are “sold out” to the Axis. Thus, for exe 
ample, President Vargas of Brazil is often represented as — 
a willing tool of Rome and Berlin. When in 1937 Brazil’s 
President closed up Congress, decreed a new constitution 
(which never has been put into effect), and assumed a 
monopoly of power, he was stigmatized by the North 
American press as having definitely entered the German- 
Italian camp. Ironically, one of Vargas’ first acts there- 
after was his proscription of the Integralistas. 
Of course it would be a dangerous and tragic miscon- 
ception to picture Brazil as permanently committed to 2 
Pan American policy, come what may. Essentially, as I see 
it, Brazil is a country “on the fence,” and Brazilian policy 
will be determined to a large extent by events in 
the world at large. The fact that this is si 
(and this applies in lesser degree to other La 
American countries), suggests an attitude o 
alertness on our part, and a close watch ¢ 
local political developments in Latin Amer 
But we must not confuse attempts at politica 
penetration with the accomplished fact. 
_ Intimately bound up with political penetra 
is what one might call “ethnic penetration.” Ac 
tually the term “penetration” is a misnomer 


‘this. case, for it Suggests a conscious effort. The term 
could be applied of course to political agents (perhaps 
disguised as diplomats or merchants) deliberately intro- 
duced by a foreign country. But it scarcely could be 
applied to such a group as the German families of south- 
ern Brazil, some of whom date back their existence in 
tthe New World for more than a century. The three 
southernmost Brazilian states still contain the largest 
single German bloc in all Latin America. “ 

Latin American soil has been fertilized by the blood of 
imany races. Scottish sheep-herders in southern Chile, Men- 
inonites in the Paraguayan Chaco, Russian Jews in Argen- 
tina, descendants of our own Confederate veterans in Sao 
Paulo and Amazonia—all these have a part in the pattern. 
‘In the city of Sao Paulo alone, the writer saw displayed 
ilocal newspapers in a dozen different languages (this was 
sseveral years ago, before restrictions were placed on the 
‘foreign-language press in Brazil). Alien elements repre- 
ysent a danger only if they combine all three of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) if they represent a powerful na- 
tion in a position to exercise pressure; (2) if they are 
concentrated geographically; (3) if they are amenable to 
propaganda from the country of origin. 

Obviously the German families of southern Brazil fit 
ithe first two elements of this description. Whether or not 
ithey fit the third is a debatable and much debated matter. 
‘By and large they are an industrious and peaceful folk; 
mmany of them are in Brazil because their forefathers fled 
from tyranny or repression abroad; and during the first 
World War (when Brazil, following our own example, 
vactually took up arms against Germany), there were no 
motable cases of widespread defection. It would be impru- 
ident, however, to reason too closely from the 1917 analogy: 
Germany today is in a stronger position than the Kaiser’s 
Reich, and Nazi agents circulating among the South 
German Brazilians are using new methods of persuasion 
vand intimidation that have been developed to an art by 
Hitler’s propaganda technicians. 

Unfortunately for Brazil, her German population never 


has been culturally assimilated in the way that our own 
middlewestern Germans were absorbed. This, added to 
the fact that these South Brazilian Germans have social 
organizations that could be turned easily to military ends. 
represents the crux of the danger. 

The Italians in Latin America represent a somewhat 
different problem. Being Latins, they have been much 
more easily assimilated. Between one fifth and one third 

he total population of the Argentine is estimated to 
have some Italian blood. 

As for the Japanese, the majority of their immigrants 
are located in Brazil on the east coast, and in Peru on the 
west. At one time it seemed possible that the Japanese 
might secure a substantial footing in the former country. 
Japanese were welcome as cheap labor, and their govern- 
ment was willing to bid high for the privilege of mapping 
out colonies in the vast expanses of the Brazilian republic. 
Brazil now appears to be aware of the danger which a 
further extension of such a policy would have involved, 


‘and Japanese immigration has been reduced to a trickle. 


Like the Germans of Brazil, the Japanese are waging a 
cultural battle around their schools. In Peru, where the 
Japanese are far less numerous than in Brazil, they are as 
unpopular as they are on our own west coast. 


Trade Drives in a World at War 


EcoNOMIC PENETRATION REPRESENTS A PRACTICAL DANGER. 
There is the real possibility of one-sided arrangements, 
with ultimate economic dependence involving the risk of 
political intervention. 

However, the traditional merchant, builder, and finan- 
cier in Latin America has been Great Britain. Only at 
the end of the nineteenth century did the United States 
cut heavily into the British position. This process has 
continued. The German trade drive started late, but had 
acquired considerable momentum by the 1900’s. Halted 
by the first World War, this trade reemerged in new and 
disconcerting proportions under Nazi rule. Skilfully co- 
ordinating the labor of her com- (Continued on page 208) 
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s one in Peru; but the Japanese have no real foothold anywhere 


| ‘The Japanese: Cultural battles are waged over schools such as thi 
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Bounty of the New W orld 


Surplus crops and commoditie 
challenge to raise standards of living: 


Western Hemisphere: 


WHEN I was IN Iowa LAST FALL, IT WAS PEAK OF THE HAR- 
vest season. In the little rural county seats, as I drove 
around, they were putting the corn away in the “ever 
normal granary” storage bins. The grains were heavy and 
honey-golden. The quality of the crop was the best in 
years. The storage facilities represented the last word in 
preserving ingenuity. There wasn’t too much corn or too 
little and farmer after farmer told me the price wasn’t 
“too bad.” The Middlewest was happy about it—big city 
as well as country town Middlewest—in the way that an 
agricultural land is bound to be when the smell of a 
good harvest hangs in the September air. 

And maybe they are right to be. A little later, as I 
traveled literally from Puget Sound to the Florida Keys, 
around the four sides of the Republic, I found that every- 
where—the Dakotas, the Carolinas, the North Pacific 
States, central Florida—they were putting more livestock 
on the land; to fertilize it and give the soil the periodic 
rests that go with pasturage. Maybe, given enough years 
and natural increase, the animals will eat enough of the 
gorgeous 1940 corn crop to keep the prices from falling 
and justify the money the U. S. government has put into 
the “ever normal granary” plan to keep up in the mean- 
time. I hope so, for if the “ever normal granary” plan, or 
something much like it, does not succeed, hundreds of 
thousands, possibly millions, more of our farm families 


during the next few years will tumble downhill into new. 


forms of power age pauperism and sub-serf agrarian itin- 
eracy, which are frightening to contemplate. 

But hope is often shivery these days, and in a world at 
war a great many contemplations are frightening. I am 
back in New York now, and among a pile of press clip- 
pings a friend has saved for me, I find, according to the 
New York Times of November 10, that the Central 
Argentine Railway has 4,000,000 tons of unsold and un- 
salable—and therefore unshippable—corn sitting along its 
lines. This has cut its revenues and the road may have to 
defer wage payments to 27,000 employes in order to buy 
operating fuels. And November 10 was early in the 
Argentine spring. By now, February—the Argentine Aug- 
ust, as it were—millions upon millions more tons of un- 
salable, unshippable corn must be clogging the lines and 
the Argeitine Central’s profit-earning mechanism. For 
the bulk of the Argentine corn crop is raised for sale in 
continental Europe. And today continental Europe is a 
market beseiged. No “ever normal granary” plan, unless 
it had world scope, could save the Argentine corn-grower 
in his present situation. | 

Here are two prime examples of the complexities you 
encounter when you try to think of crop and raw mate- 
rial surpluses as problems which the Western Hemisphere 
countries ought to try to solve jointly—as part and parcel 
of a newly conceived All-American-Front economy. 
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—by the author of “The All American Front” | 
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s—an economic force for division, or a 
? This basic question faces the } 
q 


Almost no two surplus problems are even approximately ‘ 
the same. The problem in the United States is to get the 
corn-grower adequately, but not too wastefully, financed 
for the long pull of years until the domestic demand of a 
better meat-supplied, heavier meat-cating nation catches 
up with production. A little export demand now and then 
will help, but it does not need to be considered as a de- 
cisive factor either in crop planning or finance. The 
Argentine corn-grower’s troubles, on the other hand, add 
up to an almost primitively simple export problem. There 
just aren’t enough people in the Argentine to eat the end 
product of a corn crop as meat—or to use it as alcohol. 
No matter how fast you imagine industrialization coming 
on, there won't be for a good many decades. The Argen- 
tine has got to have continental Europe, or its equivalent, 
to export to; or the corn-growers will go under, pulling 
railroads, banks, government finance, and a good many 
promising industrial experiments, one fears, along with 
them. Also, to avoid financial crackup, they have to have 
that continental European market, or its equivalent, pretty ~ 
much right now. 


“Surpluses to Burn” 


BUT LET’s SAMPLE A FEW MORE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUR- 
plus problems before trying to put a picture together. 

I flew down to Brazil last summer. In the mountains ~ 
back of Rio de Janeiro I saw steady little smoke whorls ~ 
coming up from clearings near the pink roofed fazenda 
mansions. “Our informal coffee burning is still going on,” 
a Brazilian plane acquaintance told me. He meant that 
besides the government destruction of surplus coffee, 
burned or dumped at sea for a small subsidy to the pro- 
ducer, some coffee still was being burned around the 
plantations either as fuel, or because it didn’t pay to haul 
only a few bags to the government receiving stations. 
This was before the quota plan, which will mitigate the 
problem, went into effect. 

Brazil’s coffee troubles, though, reflect neither a domes- 
tic consumption problem nor a sharply defined war export 
crisis. They are, more accurately, a long pull export prob- 
lem intensified by the war. Brazil’s major coffee market 
is the United States. By the early 1930’s she was overpro-. 
ducing for it to such an extent that a program of annually 
subsidizing the destruction of a part of the crop—a kind 
of ex-post-facto crop limitation—was adopted. Overpro- 
duction was mildly discouraged this way. But this year, 
because rival coffee-producing countries like Colombia, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, E] Salvador, 


continental European markets, Brazil was subject to more 
competition than ever before. 


rangement with the U. S. will help stabilize the situation, - 
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| (Brazil); oil (Venezuela); beef (Uruguay) 
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‘the coast-line along the Venezuelan 
‘mainland and the Dutch islands of 
, Aruba and Curacao, I would have seen 
vwith my naked eye the storage facilities 
cof this part of the world, choked with 
t billions of barrels of oil. Here is an ex- 
j portation crisis a little nearer to the 
» Argentine corn surplus pattern, but dif- 
{ferent in its effects on Venezuela. For oil 
iis overwhelmingly Venezuela’s single 
-cash crop. On it, the otherwise poor and 
‘sparsely populated republic has built, if 
(mot widespread prosperity, at least a 
‘fairly strong aggregate purchasing power, 
1a solid, literally debtless, structure of pub- 
I lic finance. If Venezuela is continuously 
deprived of her oil outlets in Europe, all 
this will be lost. She will sink back, eco- 
nomically and culturally, to the status of 
:a banana republic in the pre-banana age. 

Or consider wheat. Wheat has been 
‘rolling up along the Argentine railway 
trackages since the war came, almost as 
{fast as corn. In a few days or weeks now, 
cat the fag end of the southern summer 
harvest, there will be somewhere between 
! 300,000,000 and 500,000,000 bushels of it 
looking for buyers. But the United States 
also has 150,000,000 bushels which need 
to be sold before our carry-over from 
previous years is reduced to thoroughly 
‘manageable proportions. And Canada 
meanwhile has a cool 500,000,000 bushels 
—just about the entire export trade of 
the peacetime world. Canada and Aus- 
tralia, moreover, because of their services 
‘to Empire defense, have a kind of prior- 
iity standing in all buying operations 
controlled by Great Britain. 


EVEN GOLD HAS BECOME, IN A SENSE, A 
peculiarly Western Hemisphere surplus. 
Besides tonnage of three quarters of the 
world’s supply piled up at Fort Knox, 
Ky., the Latin American states have 
“sold” close to $100,000,000 in newly 
mined gold to the United States Treasury 
since the war started. True, by so much, 
the instant dollar exchange which the 
producers gained by selling may have 
helped to stimulate the flow of trade 
throughout the hemisphere. But it could 
not loosen the general economic log jam. 
Wherever we look, in fact, we find the 
two western continents, either because of 
chronic economic unbalances or special 
wartime conditions, on the point of be- 
ing choked on Nature’s bounty. Further- 
more, there is every indication that we 
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SOME EXPORTS OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE COMP 


Each symbol represents one million metric tons (1938) 


shall have to go on living with bounty—if possible, with- 
out choking on it—at least as long as the war lasts. This 
bounty, for that matter, almost certainly will be a hemi- 
spheric problem during an indefinite period of dangerous 
adjustments afterward. Even this, though, does not put the 
situation half strongly enough. If Germany wins, or even 
emerges with her freedom of action in international trade 
unrestricted, our military and political security for years 
to come may depend on how well we have helped solve 
the surplus problems of “the neighbors.” Even our in- 
dependence may depend on it. 


Economic Defense of a Hemisphere 


To SKETCH THE SITUATION AS BRIEFLY AS POSSIBLE, THE NA- 
tural market for all the crops and raw materials in 
which surpluses are accumulating most rapidly is Europe. 
If the blockade on continental Europe were removed, the 
tendency of the surplus-cursed countries would be to sell 
to the Nazis, or to a Nazi-dominated continent, on prac- 
tically any terms. The terms could not conceivably in- 
volve less than enrollment of the republics below the 
Caribbean in the totalitarian ~orld economy. They almost 
certainly would involve a serious degree of adaptation to 
Axis political ideas and methods. 

Quite possibly, either at once or in the near future, they 
would involve forms of economic and military penetra- 
tion, perhaps legally disguised, perhaps: open, which 
would leave us face to face with Axis military power on 
the new world land mass. 

By letting the neighbors’ surplus problems drift, in other 
words, we shall be leaving vital sections of the hemisphere 
hardly less open to totalitarian control and invasion than 
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if we decided to abandon the defense of thef 
Panama Canal. If we look on the surpluses simply & 
as sources of tragic economic distress to the na- 
tions which have produced them, we are, for all i 
practical purposes, missing the central meaning f 
of the crisis. The surpluses, especially those in the { 


elpe 


South American lands below the Caribbean, are jf 
crucial counters—perhaps fatally crucial for us— f 
in the grand strategy of the war between the f 
civilizations. . 

Very well. Is there any way of handling the t 
surpluses so that these dangers will be lessened? | 


There should be, according to one realistic and 
informed body of opinion, three programs. | 
Roughly, they may be outlined as follows: 

1 A highly expensive but relatively simple emer- 

° gency program fully planned, fully financed, and 
ready to be brought into imstant action should to- | 
talitarian victory in Europe be indicated. This plan, 
suggested before the Havana Conference and then 
abandoned, would call for buying up the stocks of 
everything which the Germans possibly could 
demand in Latin America, at prices in cash or in 
goods barter transactions better than the Germans 
conceivably could pay at the somewhat exhausted 
moment of victory. It is purely and simply an emer- 
gency plan. We could sell the stocks to Europe at 
our own terms, give them away to distressed popu- 
lations, or sink them in the ocean. The main ob- 
jective of the plan would be to put the salable 
products of the hemisphere in the hands of the only — 
power in the Americas able to stand up against Axis — 
economic and political bullyings. 7 

To be sure, such an emergency program could_ 
cost us from $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 a year for any-— 
where from two to five years running. It. almost certainly ~ 
would involve us for the time being in prodigious changes in 
our traditional methods of conducting foreign trade—in barter — 
agreements, subsidized exports and imports, even the admis- 
sion into our economy of certain agricultural products com- — 
peting with our own. Definitely, also, it would not be “busi- 4 
ness.” But why should it be? 4 

The emergency program would be a plan of war—of eco- | 


nomic warfare, frankly meeting the Axis challenge, only in» 
case of a desperate defense crisis. ¥ 


2 A hemisphere defense industry development program 
* based on the assumption of a long war abroad, or a long 
enough truce between the end of the war’s European phase 


y billions of capital and 
credit as were needed annually, it would pour United States 
wealth into the southern countries: to develop industries in 
strategic materials; to equip domestic armament and ship- 
building plants; to build strategic highways and railways; to 
expand extraction, processing, and production activities in 
natural resources fields like rubber, vegetable oils, medicines, 
minerals, chemicals, and explosives. ike J 

On the stabilized employment and higher wages which 
such a program would introduce over wide areas, millions of 
Latin Americans would eat more Argentine wheat and Chil 
ean fruits, feed more Argentine corn to their meat animals 
buy more Venezuelan gas for their automobiles and motor- 
cycles. They would make at least a partial return on Uncle 
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_ gadgets, heavy and light machinery. 

The defense industry development pro- 
| gram cannot, in any sense, be looked on as 
ia cure-all for the surpluses. But rightly 
j planned and adjusted it can be, from the 
‘first, a powerful palliative. POPULATION 
*) A long-pull constructive program look- 
«<“* ing ahead for decades into the post-war 
‘world toward the four developments which 
jwill genuinely relieve the hemisphere of un- 
‘due and perilous market dependence on 
Europe: population increase, industrializa- 
tion, rising purchasing power, and higher 
iliving standards. 

The business of living safely with Nature’s 
tbounty is, indeed, in this respect, a kind of 
challenge. Continents and hemispheres can 
ilive safely with bounty only if they create 
social and economic institutions capable of 
\distributing it; societies and nations numer- 
nous enough and wealthy enough to consume 
lit. 

Corn in the United States is not an over- 
shadowing economic problem even in fairly 
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ilimitation methods keep the distribution fac- @ 
or from getting totally out of hand; because 
Ithere are enough people in the republic with 
Ithe means to eat corn-fattened meats, and so 
wabsorb it. Wartime corn surplus is economic 
tragedy in the Argentine, because there is 
no one nearer in time or space than the 
blockaded Danes and Central Europeans to 
buy it. True, Latin America apart from the 
Argentine has 110,000,000 inhabitants and is 
mot, for the most part, good corn country. 


; : : TIN ORE 
But when you consider that only a relatively 

itiny aristrocratic fringe of the population ever 

sees cash incomes as high as $1,000 a year, CRUDE OIL 


and that more than half of the Latin Amer- 
tican families live on probably less than $100, 
it becomes fairly plain why there is now 
little market for corn or corn-fattened meats 
‘n the Argentine’s “neighbor” republics. ge 


Prosperous Neighbors Are Possible 


‘A LONG PULL PROGRAM FOR THE RELIEF OF SURPLUSES, MORE 
or less necessarily, perhaps, begins with industrialization. 
et’s try to get a fairly clear picture of how it works in 
oractice. 
United States capital has recently been provided Brazil 
Ihrough a complicated contract with the Export-Import 
Bank to establish a Brazilian “big steel” industry. You 
an forget the complications. What will happen when the 
ew plants start operating is that somewhere between 
10,000 and 20,000 Brazilian workers will get jobs at 
higher and steadier wages than they ever have known 
nefore. Around the plants little supply and service busi- 
nesses will spring up, bringing higher and steadier in- 
comes to a few thousands more people. In all, perhaps 
00,000 people, workers’ families of course included, will 
e able to eat more bread made of Argentine wheat, more 
nd better meat—perhaps shipped direct from the Argen- 
ine, perhaps fattened by nearby butchers on Argentine 
korn—because the steel plants have started. 


But this only launches the story. A major product of the 
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new plants will be steel rails for trunk lines leading into 
the interior back to the Bolivian border. That means that 
new mines, iron, manganese, and coal, will be opened in 
hitherto “beyond the ranges” regions; that new nut and 
vegetable oil and root and fiber gathering activities, that 
chemical and medical supply extraction industries, will be 
started; that once isolated Brazilian farmers and ranchers 
will be able to get their products to urban markets and 
get better prices for them. 

The steel plants will build bridges for highways, too; 
structural parts for other factories and office buildings. 
The highways mean putting other farmers and raw mate- 
rial industries in touch with markets. The structural steel 
output means, besides the gain in building trades employ- 
ment, that it will be easier and cheaper to start textile and 
shoe and furniture and plastic factories than it was when 
all steel had to be shipped from England, Germany, or 
Pittsburgh. Consequently, many other thousand Brazilians 
may look forward to jobs in the next few years at higher 
and steadier wages. 

Within a decade or so, in other words, the fairly small- 
change transaction of helping (Continued on page 200) 
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Our Common Defense 


MAJOR GENERAL FRANK R. McCOY, U.S.A. (Retired) 


How the emergent course of human events encourages concert of, by, and 
for the peoples of a hemisphere:—by the President of the Foreign Policy 


Association. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AND MORE WE HAVE SAT AROUND CON- 
ference tables to keep the peace of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Now we must work together to keep it—or fight 
together should the Axis attack. 

For today, the future and safety of two continents is 
overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond their bor- 
ders. For the first time since the wars of liberation, the 
American republics and the Commonwealth of Canada 
are all directly threatened in their lives, liberties, and pur- 
suit of happiness. Common defense, no less than national 
defense, is coming back into the picture. 

I say coming back, because so far as I can go with as- 
surance, it was Benjamin Franklin who first and most 
often spoke of common defense in terms of the New 
World. In that sense our earliest improvised ambassador 
to the Old World was also the earliest broad strategist of 
the New, to be as such claimed by South Americans as 
well as North. 

This has yet to be recognized on either side of the 
equator. But before Franklin’s eyes, as a boy in Boston, 
the individual British colonies turned from self-defense 
to the common defense of New England against the 
French and Indians. Next it came about that a Philadel- 
phia printer and inventor was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the Colonies. Traveling on horseback the postal 
routes up and down the Atlantic seaboard, he began to 
think of their common frontiers, threatened not only by 
France from the north and west, but by Spain with its 
settlements and expeditions along the southern coast. 
This weighed so much on Franklin’s mind that we find 
him. in the 1760’s petitioning Pitt at the outbreak of the 
War of the Spanish Succession to save its North Ameri- 
can colonies for England by wresting Canada from French 
control. 

He also recommended an attack on Havana, for the 
sake of security at the south. The fall of Quebec and 
what came of it has overshadowed the fact that, Franklin 
himself bearing a hand, British and American forces cap- 
tured Havana in 1763—only to have Cuba returned to 
Spain by the Treaty of Paris. 
~ Now “Poor Richard,” if any one, was to practice in his 


‘subsequent informal diplomacy what he preached about 
“hanging together” as a revolutionist. Ever since, he has 


been followed by leaders of the American republics who 
have understood that friendly cooperation is as essential 
as military planning. 

My own experience, covering over forty years of service, 


brings cherished remembrance of colleagues in all the 


countries from Canada, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Cuba, to 
Argentina and Chile. I can pay tribute to them in large 
as friends and courageous men, worthily representing their 
own countries as diplomats, but with a Pan American 


“ 
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view which has put many of them into the class of states- 
men. Moreover, as a West Point man, I have found 
Latin Americans, who were fellow graduates, more than 
once the key to stiff situations encountered in Nicaragua 
and elsewhere. We are investing in the future in wel- 
coming their kind at the military training schools set 
up under our defense program. 

In forging ahead today under stress of circumstance, 
naval, aerial, and military moves have had a running 
start that goes back to the earliest expansion of our mer- 
chant fleet. Thereafter, Americans never questioned their 
right to sail the seven seas. They looked to government 
for the protection of a strong foreign policy. In Europe 
the British Empire long fostered the balance of power. 
After the War of 1812, this ranged the British fleet along- 
side that of the United States in keeping any dominating 
power from threatening our security. On this side of the 
Atlantic, the Monroe Doctrine was laid down over a 
hundred years ago to cover the Western Hemisphere. 
Today, its broadened principle is being jointly imple- 
mented by the American republics; and their common 
defense, in turn, becomes a spur to unity and action in 
other fields bound up in their general welfare. 


Current Moves in Working Together 


Look at THE New Wort, NOT ON A FLAT MAP BUT ON 
the sphere, and see what, on the new cooperative basis, 
we have to defend by longitude and latitude. So far as 
I know, there is no authoritative delimitation of our 
Western Hemisphere. We might accept it as extending 
from the 30th meridian of western longitude to the 180th. 
On the sphere, that would include the great land masses 
of the continents, but would exclude Iceland, the Azores, 
and Cape Verde. It would include all but the eastern 
portion of Greenland and all of our Pacific possessions 
except the outer Aleutians, Wake, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines. 

When it comes to latitude, a foreshortened conception 
has recently been put forward that our responsibility 
should stop at the shoulder of Brazil. This ties in na- 
turally enough with the particular defense of the Panama 
Canal. “Down to the bulge” sounds plausible, but would 
be catastrophic in its effect. It would void the Monroe 
Doctrine; tend to throw all of the most powerful coun- 
tries of South America directly into the Axis camp; and 
certainly introduce into this hemisphere the same type of 
cultural, racial, and balance-of-power problems as those 
faced in Europe. There is every indication that in line 
with the clear implications of the Monroe Doctrine it- 
self and its interpretation by subsequent Presidents, the 


Roosevelt administration is planning for hemisphere de- 


fense—from Cape Barrow to Cape Horn. 


Here we have the impulse behind the destroyer-naval 
base deal with England last summer, through which the 
United States acquired new bases that put us in a far 
stronger position in defending either North or South 
America. More, in line with the Good Neighbor policy 
of seeking mutual participation in solving common prob- 
lems, Secretary Hull announced that the newly acquired 
bases will be open to cooperative use by all the Latin 
American states. 

Nor was the Washington government alone in sensing 
the seriousness of the situation. The statesmen of the New 
World had become grimly aware not only of the pos- 
sibility that the Nazis might master Europe but that 
they aimed at world domination. Confronted thus with 
the greatest emergency in the history of the American 
republics, their representatives met at Havana and pro- 
vided joint machinery for effective and immediate action. 

The United States had already blazed the way by in- 
forming the Axis powers that we would neither acquiesce 
in, nor recognize, any transfer of any geographical region 
in the Western Hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another. A Havana convention provided for a 
permanent Inter-American Commission on Territorial 
Administration, on which each of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics is entitled to representation. An Act of 
Havana provided that any of the American republics 
should have the right to act singly or jointly in an emer- 
gency. That is, if the United States should feel its own 
safety or that of the hemisphere endangered, we could 
take over any of the Caribbean colonies tomorrow. Bra- 
zil, if she wished, could send her army into the Guianas. 
The only condition is this: that the country so acting 
must be ready to justify its action before the Commission. 

The delegates declared that aggression against one 
American republic should be considered aggression against 
all, and that consultation would at once be in order. 
They provided also for complementary agreements and 
arrangements along the lines of the Permanent Joint De- 
fense Board which the United States and Canada shortly 
set up, with Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New York 
as the U. S. chairman. Another significant development 
was the announcement in October of a third and Atlantic 
unit of our fleet—all under a single command. Canada 
lies on the Great Circle routes both from Europe and 
Asia, on the air routes and the steamer routes, and be- 
tween us and our Alaska. So closely are we bound up, 
geographically, economically, and strategically with our 
neighbor to the north, that when Canada is at war we 
are inevitably much concerned. As long as. England 
stands and her fleet sails the seas, parallel action with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and joint arrange- 
ments with the Latin American powers kindred to that 
with Canada, afford a framework for complete hemi- 
sphere defense. 

October, also, saw the arrival in this country of the 
highest military officers of Latin America to see and 
consult with army leaders. Military as well as naval in- 
stallations have gone ahead in Alaska; the Canal, 
Hawaiian, and Philippine garrisons have been strength- 
ened; and there has been helpful collaboration with the 
military establishments of all the South American an 
Central American republics. 
-Observers in some quarters, taking counsel of their 
fears, have felt there is tinder in expanding military 
forces in countries where, traditionally, the army may 
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have been less an implement of defense than a police 
in domestic power and to keep it. There is 
his score from weak governments than 
also on the score of possible em- 
The experiences of one 


weapon to ga 
graver danger on this 
from strong ones, and 
broilments with their neighbors. ois 
hundred years has shown that the stronger Latin Amer- 
ican nations, like Argentina, Chile, a Pe have 
ir di iatl rs, 

settled their differences by negotiation and con oe : 

Despite cynicism regarding cooperative action, an ce 
mutually irritating habits proverbial among allies, e 
development of a ‘resourceful and friendly front has be- 
come of primary importance to the Western World. We 


are being thrust, by dangers present or to come, into the 
position of seeking military and naval security. 


Between Two Oceans 


LET US LOOK ONCE MORE AT THE SPHERE—REMEMBERING 
that it has been given us in our time to see unilateral 
become multilateral action. And remembering that, joint 
moves should be in the back of our minds in taking up 
either dangers or arrangements to meet them. 


Atlantic Coast Line:—At a glance those dangers are mostly 
on the Atlantic side of the hemisphere; because of the lay of 
the land and the flow of the sea; because also it is nearest 
the chief aggressors we may have to reckon with. Geographi- 
cally speaking, inland Canada is open to approach through 
the St. Lawrence Valley or—a remote possibility—through 
Hudson Bay. From earliest times the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea have been the strategic approach, not only 
to the United States, but to Mexico, Central America, and 
the Spanish Main. In South America, the Amazon Valley 
and the Rio de la Plata give easiest access to the widespread 
interior. To guard against aggression, geographically speak- 
ing, Iceland and Greenland must be under friendly control. 
Newfoundland, Canada, Bermuda, the Greater and Lesser 
Antilles are already part of the American intercontinental 
defense system. 

At the moment, the anomalous status of Martinique con- 
cerns us. In the possession of a free France, its fine harbor 
of Fort de France would not threaten its neighbors in the 
New World; but under the implications of the Nazi con- 
quest of the mother country, it presents a wide and real 
danger. The answer may lie in the mission of Admiral 
Leahy to the Vichy government, and the possibility this holds 
out that arrangements may be made both for bases similar 
to those on the nearby English islands and for the safe dis- 
position of the French warships and stalled planes at Fort 
de France. 

With the new developments in the Caribbean as precedent, 
arrangements should be made with Brazil for sea, land, and 
air bases at Belem (Para) at the mouth of the Amazon; at 
Recife (Pernambuco), or at Natal on the shoulder of Brazil. 
Like arrangements should be made with Uruguay and Argen- 
tina for ‘such bases at or near the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata. The bordering countries of the Plate basin are already 


conferring on measures of common defense and should be ~ 


given our swift cooperation. 


Finally, we must not forget the Falkland Islands (Mal- 
vinas) off the Magellan Straits. There, arrangements would 
probably have to be made with Great Britain for joint use, 
with an eye open to the claims of Argentina. pea 


a 


Pacific Coast’ Line:—And now for the Pacific side. We in 


the United States have a sense of security in the rapid de- 
velopment of naval, army, and air bases in Alaska and the 


Aleutian Islands. Passing our bases in Puget Sound, at San — 


Francisco, and San Diego, we <a nee 
the next most likely pl at come to the consideration of 


ace for attention by an enemy and by 


ourselves—the once mooted Magdalena Bay—or some other 
port near the mouth of the gulf of lower California (Mex- 
ico). Which brings us in turn to the Gulf of Fonseca in 
Central America, boundary water for three countries, There 
we already have treaty rights (questioned by Salvador). And 
to Cocos Island (Costa Rica) and the Galapagos Islands 
(Ecuador), where negotiations are in progress to secure them 
as Outposts of the Panama Canal defense. Even Clipperton 
Island, off the West Coast of Mexico, belonging to Francé! 
may need a watchful eye. And farther to the south, ar- 
rangements should be made with Chile for joint use of a 
port near Valparaiso. 


Let us have another look at the Canal. To the east, it is 
now strongly protected by the new bases in the Antilles: 
there probably will be no dangerous approach from the west 
in the near future. Yet a canal cannot be made absolutely 
safe either from sabotage or from air attack from any nearby 
base. In spite of the new locks under construction, there still 
is danger to the Panama Canal—the most crucial link in 
our chains of defense. It is my opinion, both for strategic 
and commercial reasons, that a Nicaragua Canal should be 
constructed, and soon. 


The Heavens Above—So much for protection from water- 
borne aggression. But we are living on continents surrounded 
by more than oceans, and in a century where only the sky 
is the limit of our defense needs. 


American airways lead on both the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. With exception of some great empty spaces in southern 
waters, the Stars and Stripes float above necessary stepping 
stones and we have joint use with Great Britain of others. 


Yet take the Atlantic: I have already underscored the need 
for bases and their joint use down the coast from Cape 
Barrow to Cape Horn. But to turn to the south transatlantic 
span: If the Madeiras, the Canaries, and Cape Verde Islands 
and the nearby African coast should come into Axis hands, 
they would be a constant threat to the A B C powers of 
‘South America and correspondingly so to us. 


Take the Pacific: The present northern crossways through 
-Hawaii might be open to Axis attack. But there is_an alterna- 
| tive air route across the Pacific by way of Central and South 
. America that would not be so vulnerable. It has still to be 
\ developed, but stepping stones are in the hands of American 
| mations, Great Britain, and France all the way to the Anti- 
| podes. Planes from Panama via the Galapagos Islands and 
!from Chile via San Juan Fernandez would meet at Easter 
Island (Chile). From thence they would fly via Pitcairn 
|Island and Tahiti or some Tuamotu Island to Samoa (Pago 
| Pago, American base): There they would connect with the 
| present route from Honolulu to Australia and New Zealand. 
| Here, again, the interests of all the Americas are concerned 
sand press for action. 


So much, in turn, for overseas airways. When we come 
ito overland flying, it is a different story. True, Pan American 
. Airways, with their controlled local networks, are the best, 
|most appreciated, and least feared of the foreign companies 
iin South America. Overseas, they are the best bond of South- 
|North American communication. But we must not forget 
that their German and Italian competitors, although operat- 
jing under great handicaps in wartime, now cover a good part 
of South America with controlled or dominated networks 
that criss-cross the interior of the continent. 


_ Another nettle to be grasped is the widespread insistence 
on a narrow suzerainty over the air space. This time of 
cooperative action certainly ought to see established the 
right of innocent passage for military airships engaged in 
‘the common defense. That this is already being arranged 
between Canada and the United States should be a token 
fr the flying future. 
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Team Play 

Here IN THE UNITED STATES, WHERE THE PRESIDENT HAS 
the will and the experience—and the power under our 
Constitution—we have made strides in coordinating both 
drive and responsibility for defense production. To match 
this, when it comes to hemisphere defense, our whole 
-ffort needs to be drawn together. As things stand, in and 
out of the government departments, loyal and intelligent 
public servants are functioning furiously from one angle 
or another. I should like to see problems faced and moves 
coordinated through a very much enlarged planning sec- 
tion of the U.S. State Department with a group of sound, 
closely-linked experts, working together under Secretary 
Hull. They could well be fortified, on the lines of mili- 
tary liaison, by the continuing assignment of personnel 
from the War Plans Division of the General Staff, from 
Operations of the Navy, and all other agencies concerned. 


Next Door North 


LET US TEST OUT THIS NEED FOR COORDINATION AT WASHING- 
ton against the setting of Alaska, where our hemisphere 
front comes down to immediate neighbors. Here is a 
great isolated territory, separated from us by Canada and, 
at Behring Strait, in sight of Russia with her nearby air 
and sea bases. For seventy years, local Russians, Ameri- 
cans, and natives have had friendly trade relations and 
intercourse. But is Russia a good neighbor now? Diplo- 
matically and realistically, it would seem sound policy for 
our State Department to make sure that she shall con- 
tinue to be such at this time when, between potential 
enemies, she may welcome the light cf our countenance. 

With the Aleutians stretching almost to Asia, we find 
ourselves neighbors not only with Soviet Russia but with 
Axis Japan. Navy and Coast Guard services are based 
on Unalaska (Dutch Harbor). The navy is rapidly being 
established also at Kodiak Island and Sitka; the army at 
Anchorage and ‘Fairbanks. But who has paramount in- 
terest thereabouts in wartime—the governor, the general, 
or the admiral? And all report to different departments 
in Washington. Here is a clear case for coordination. 

After years of lying fallow, but with climate and 
conditions much like the Scandinavian countries, Alaska 
is bound to be opened up as was our Great West. This 
will come through aroused and increased government 
aid from all departments, and through the new military 
and naval establishments and their communications. It 
has taken grave threat of war to bring these things about. 

Canada is almost as much interested in Alaskan de- 
velopment as our Interior Department under which it 
falls. Heretofore the broad highway planned from Seattle 
through British Columbia to Fairbanks has been left to 
local enterprise; even so, nearly half has been laid down. 
It is now high time for the United States government to 
push it through in the name of security. The Canadian- 
American Joint Defense Board, it is understood, has al- 
ready ironed out many of the administrative and financial 
details. But whether regarded as a war measure or a 
peace bond, under whose supervision for our part will 
the highway fall—the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Governor of Alaska? 

Since the turn of the century there has been a Joint 
International Commission functioning on the Canadian 
border. And that, in turn, is a modern interloper com- 
pared with the boundary itself—3,000 miles of unfortified 
border: the New World’s chal- (Continued on page 209) 
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Twenty Republics 
and Ourselves 


In today’s disturbed world we have 
come to realize that the most elemen- 
tary facts about the other twenty re- 
publics of this hemisphere have be- 
come important to us. With this in 
mind the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, has recently produced the 
third of its excellent Headline Books 
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Latin America’ contains twenty-five 
maps and charts, each with a page of 
explanatory text by Joan Raushen- 
bush; it costs 25 cents. We are 
greatly indebted to the FPA for their 
courtesy in permitting us to reproduce 
herewith seven of these maps for the 
convenience of readers of this issue. 
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LINKS BETWEEN THE U. S. 


On Getting Better Acquainted 


Twenty-o 


the highways in both directions:—by the Director, 
Relations with Latin America 


Twenty NaTIONs souTH oF Key West, witH 128,000,000 
people, invite us. They are iands of variety, wealth, and 
beauty. The people themselves have charm and intelli- 
gence. 

Latin America invites the trader. In 1929, we were doing 
an annual business of about a billion dollars each way. 
Then prices of coffee, sugar, cacao, and bananas cracked; 
our industry lagged. In 1939, we spent only $518,000,000 
in Latin America, and the Latin Americans spent only 
$569,000,000 in the United States. But we have continued 
to hold our own in the Latin American market, selling 
about 17 percent of all Latin American imports, and buy- 
ing about 22 percent of all Latin American exports. To- 
day, our traders hope to capture a larger share of that mar- 
ket. The Department of Commerce busily encourages 
Latin America to produce goods which we can buy. The 
Department of Agriculture suggests that Brazil grow cin- 
chona trees, from the bark of which quinine is extracted; 
that other countries experiment with various trees and 
plants which are the sources of products we need. Be- 
latedly we have learned this lesson—that trade must move 
over a two-way road. Cordell Hull deserves honorable 
mention for making this obvious point clear. 

Latin America invites the investor—but the American 
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ne republics have sworn to travel together. Now we must clear 


Julen Bryan 


Charlie Chaplin makes new friends in “The Kid” at Valdivia, Chile 
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Committee on Cultural 


will have to discover the difference between gambling and 
investing. The day of quick fortunes from oil wells and 
gold mines may be over; the day of solidly planned enter- 

prise in Latin America is but begun. The investor who 
puts his money into any one of a hundred undertakings 
in Argentina or Chile or Mexico stands to win, if he lives 
with his business, as the British and Germans have done 
in Latin America for a hundred years. 

Latin America invites the colonist. The young man with 
energy and a little capital can find rich land. The graduate 
in agriculture from Cornell should think about Argentina. 
He will not be welcomed as a job-hunter in the cities, but 
as a developer of the frontier. 

Latin America invites the student. Here, in the sweep 
of twenty nations, swift changes remake governmental 
economics and social patterns. The student of world af- 
fairs will find plenty to hold his interest in Chile, Mexico, 
Colombia. The student of economics will busy himself 
with the problems of rubber, wheat, coffee or copper. The: 
ethnologist will find pioneering to do in Ecuador or Bra- 
zil. The student of history will have an abundance of — 
material scarcely touched. The writer can draw upon 
fresh and limitless sources. The biographer has a wide 
choice—there are great books to be written about great 

Latin Americans. 

Latin America invites the tourist. The Ameri-_ 
can tourist already has discovered Mexico. He ha 
reported her Mayan and Toltec temples, her — 
colonial churches, Indian villages scarcely touched 
by civilization, cunning crafts beautiful in line 
and color. Some have studied Mexico’s social 
struggles and aspirations. Many have discovered 

Guatemala, tasting the loveliness of Antigua, 

brilliance of Atitl4n, the lure of Chichicastenango. 

Costa Rica has attracted a few. The West Indies 

long have beckoned. Cuba is at our doors, but 

the best of it is far inland; Haiti, Africa trans- 
planted, with its storied aristocracy and its primi- 
tive poor; the Dominican Republic, badly man- 
aged but aspiring; Puerto Rico and the Virgin 

Islands, responsibilities of the United States; the 
_ many islands of the French, Dutch, and British 

each with its peculiar charm—all these call th 

traveler. ; 

South America welcomes the tourist. Brazil 
capital, once seen never is forgotten. Argentina 
endless Pampas rimmed by mountains; Buent 

Aires’ noisy brilliance, the nation’s energy an 

hope, are worth a generous visit. Chile (fron 

which I am writing) captures your heart fror 


SURVEY 


Julien Bryan 


On this newsstand in Santiago, Reader’s Digest, alone among U. S. magazines, is priced to fit 
| the Latin American purse; the new Spanish edition is popular everywhere (above, left) 


the hour you set foot in Santiago, San Felipe, Valparaiso, 
Valdivia, Puerto Varas. There are mountains piled above 
the tree-tops outside your windows, streams rushing down 
from snow banks, green fields in the valley bottoms, a 
pgenerous and lively people. Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, 
feudal lands in which a few sons of Spain still lord it 
hover the sons of the Inca, with monuments of Indian 
civilization and Spanish pride at every turn—these are 
dands to reward any inquiring traveler. Colombia, the most 
democratic nation in all Latin America, its chief cities high 
iin the mountains, readily accessible only by plane, com- 
bbines the charm of an ancient civilization with modern 
vigor. Colombia should be known and valued by all 
Americans as the good friend she is. Venezuela, explored 
hby few of us, has a hinterland of haunting beauty. In in- 
creasing numbers, North American tourists turn South. 


. S. A. Invites the Latin Americans 


ATIN AMERICAN TRADERS WILL FIND NEW MARKETS HERE. 
Ne are already their best customer, and we merit assidu- 
ous cultivation. We are as anxious as they that the high- 
ay of trade be widened, that goods flow more gener- 
ously. ’ 

Their students turn to the United States. Many gov- 
srnments in Latin America are now encouraging students 
if engineering, medicine, chemistry, law, the arts, edu- 
sation, and the sciences to spend a year or more in North 


of these students should be increased. Any American who 
Finds $30,000,000 rattling in his pocket, might well 
ok to the example of Cecil Rhodes, and establish a 

d which would provide one thousand annual fellow- 
ips for Latin American students in Chicago, Harvard, 
ule, and many another college, university, or technical 
ool. Such a program carried on for fifty years, would 
cate living ties between North and South. I offer the 


tion to Henry Ford. : ny 

tin American tourists turn to thé United States. More 
uld come were not currency exchanges heavily against 
m. The Chilean and the Argentinean must buy his 


"American universities and technical schools. The number | 


dollars at a high rate. Steamship tickets and airplane 
tickets are costly in any currency. New York hotel prices 
seem prohibitive when translated into South American 
currencies. The contriver of a more generous tourist traf- 
fic—both ways—will serve understanding. 

Latin American governments are using technical and 
financial services of the American government. Experts 
on seeds, soils, plant pests, epidemics, public administra- 
tion, military preparedness are being loaned. These are 
substantial gestures of good neighborliness. 


Tue Latin Americans INVITE us. THE NortH AMERICANS 
invite the Latin Americans. But there are barriers in the 
way. 

Language is a barrier. It is difficult to know a man 
with whom you cannot talk. We have begun the study 
of Spanish in our schools, and that move must be speeded. 
Those interested in Brazil must know Portuguese. More 
Latin Americans are learning English. 

There are psychological barriers. Our Latin American 
and Anglo-Saxon worlds underwent very different school- 
ing. We are divided by ingrained attitudes on social in- 
tercourse, business dealings, on the training of children, 
the place of women, religion, politics. I know scores of 
Americans and Britons who have lived long in Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile, Brazil, but who never have made more 
than a faint beginning at understanding the people 
among whom they work. Such obstacles are more for- 
midable than language. The psychological barriers will 
be cleared only when we make the effort. How can we 
know each other unless we really meet? The highway 
must be opened. pine, ; 

There is geography. It is 5,850 miles by sea from New 
York to Buenos Aires. The fastest boats take eighteen 
days. Costs are still high. 


The Sea Lanes 

AT LONG Last, AMERICANS AND Latin AMERICANS ARE TAK- 
ing thought to the opening of the roads between them. 
These highways are both physical and spiritual. They are 


highways of sea, air, land, cables, radio, the film, and the 


printed page. ae 

First, the highways of the sea. The government of the 
United States, through its Maritime Commission, busily 
encourages American shipping between North and South. 
Millions are being poured into subsidies, into ships which 
are leased or sold on easy terms to private companies, into 
fat mail contracts, and other official favors. Motives are 
various: a healthy ambition to keep the American flag 
flying on the seas of the Western Hemisphere; a genuine 
effort to link the Americas more closely; hope for trade 
advantage; and the desire of shipping companies for 
profit. As a result, we have today better and more frequent 
servicé between American and Latin American ports than 
ever before in our history. 

The Maritime Commission reports that in 1939 the 
vessels of sixteen nations were operating regular schedules 
on inter-American trade routes, but that United States op- 
erators handled 86 percent of our imports and 77.5 per- 
cent of our exports in the Latin American trade. Govern- 
ment. funds are being used to build new ships. There 
shortly will be ninety annual sailings from North Atlantic 
ports to Brazil and the Rio de La Plata ports. Service to 
Mexico, to the Caribbean ports, and to the West Coast of 
South America also is being expanded. The chief car- 
riers of passengers and freight between American ports 
and Latin America are now: 

The Grace Line, the oldest of all in service, with regu- 
lar sailings to the west coast ports of South America. 
Grace has had seventy years of experience; is solid, con- 
servative, and strong; and has won a place of respect in 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. Its service is on a 
par with all but the most luxurious transatlantic lines. 
The company has shown imaginative appreciation of its 
international responsibilities. It encourages Chilean, Peru- 
vian, and Colombian students to turn towards the United 
States for study. Its department of educational travel 
helps stimulate the growing two-way trafhic of students. 
A group of fifty American students spent last summer 
in Lima. A group of 105 South Americans now are: study- 
ing at the University of North Carolina. Other groups, 
moving in both directions, are planned. The Grace Line 


| 

itself each year sends three Chilean engineering cue i 
to the United States, gives them tree passage and an al-§ 
lowance of $125 a month. My contacts with Grace Line} 
representatives convince me that these men conva 1 
solid knowledge of their task with real appreciation o 
their social responsibility. Ro, F 
The American Republics Line, operated by Moore-Mc- | 


Cormack, links the east coasts of North and South Amer- § 


ica. Thanks to generous arrangements with the Maritime § 
Commission, its service shortly will be improved by the [ 
addition of new steamers. This line has not yet won its | 
he affection of its public, North and South; # 
1 in Argentina and Brazil. Its f 


place in t 
criticism is quite genera 
officers cee study the psychology of the people they 5 
serve. The American public helps pay the bill for this i 
“Good Neighbor Fleet,” and has the right to ask the man- 
agers to exercise their imagination to better effect. F 
The Delta Line, with smart new steamers, has a service 
between New Orleans and Buenos Aires. The United 
Fruit Line, a pioneer, runs exceptional boats all around 
the Caribbean. The ships of the New York and Cuba 
Mail Company go to Cuba and Mexico, with great im- 
provement in their service during recent years. 


Pan American Airways 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS IS AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
well worth its cost in subsidies and official backing. Its 
lines reach to every capital and chief city in Latin Amer- 
ica. Its equipment is admirable; its record of safety, ex- 
ceptional. Pan American cooperates generously with 
cultural and educational agencies. I can report with ap- 
preciation upon the quality of its personnel—pilots, man- 
agers, office men. These men, as I have known them in 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and all around the circle, 
create good will not only for their company, but for 
the nation they represent. I include in this note of credit 
not only the chiefs in New York, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and Lima, but also the men who handle routine’ 
matters in the Santiago and Cérdoba offices. The inter-_ 
national contest in Latin America is a real one, and Pan 
American pilots and office men are creditable envoys of © 
North America. (Continued on page 196) 


| 
| 
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Staff restaurant and bar of La Nacion in Buenos Aires, This paper’s editorials, if translated, would int Boe Julien aaa 
; erican readers 
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The Pan American Hub 


WALTER R. SHARP 


Five months spent tourilxg republics—then this fresh look at their center 
of cooperation for five decades:—by the Chairman, Department of 


Government, College of the City of New York 


Last Aprit, THE Pan American UNION CELEBRATED ITS 
fiftieth birthday, not merely at its Washington headquar- 
ers but at a score of other capitals. True the half-century 
had been punctuated at times by bitter controversy be- 
eween their countries, sometimes with bloodshed. But 
with the New World at peace with itself, the golden an- 
iniversary registered undeniable progress toward a work- 
hble system of procedures, organized agencies and inter- 
governmental cooperation among the American family of 
eepublics. And this at a time when Geneva was shelved 
yoy war. . 

Most of us have the vaguest notion about the Pan 
American movement. Perhaps that is not surprising when 
we consider how modestly and undramatically it has ma- 
ured since 1890, when it was introduced as the hand- 
maiden of commerce. In contrast, the League of Nations 
pprang from the World War and its feverish aftermath. 
Yet to go back a century, Simon Bolivar attempted to 
establish a “Union, League and Confederation” shortly 
hfter Spanish America had won its struggle for indepen- 
dence from Old World control. His Panama Congress of 
1826 was premature. Like Woodrow Wilson, the Great 
uiberator died without realizing his dream as he saw it. 

James G. Blaine of Maine was a bit more fortunate on 
hat score than either of them. Thrice Secretary of State, 


Or an inter-American conference to be held in Washing- 
on. At irregular intervals in the preceding decades, calls 
aad reached us from Latin America to participate in half 
1 dozen or so congresses of the sort. The United States 
aad remained singularly indifferent to them, obsessed as 
we were with rounding out our western domain, if not 
lit times with a kind of hemispheric “manifest destiny.” 
t other times, we weren’t asked. The Mexican war gave 
point to neighborly distrust of our expansionist motives 
welow the Rio Grande. 

But after the Civil War, our industrialism mounted; 
‘maginations were stirred by the chance of doing business 
with the undeveloped vastnesses to the south of us. In the 
sourse of the 1880’s, Blaine’s cause gained wide adherence 
n Congress and the press. The decade had all but elapsed, 
wowever, before the Old Wallach Mansion in Washing- 
ron sounded with deliberations in four tongues. That was 
. the fall of 1889, at what was called the First Interna- 
onal Conference of American States. The invitations had 
mphasized the promotion of inter-American trade and 
e furtherance of peace through arbitration. Blaine, with 
iis zeal for reciprocity, was eager for a general commer- 
al agreement along those lines—the first step, possibly, 
-sward a Pan American Customs Union. Yet it cannot be 
aid that he, either, realized his dream as he saw it. The 
nly concrete achievement was the authorization of a 
‘ermanent “Commercial Bureau of the American Re- 


oon after taking office in 1881, he launched a campaign’ 


publics,” and this merely to collect and publish trade and 
tariff information. 

Nonetheless, set up in Washington in 1890—right there 
you had the Pan American Union in embryo. The chris- 
tening as such came only twenty years later at a fourth 
conference at Buenos Aires in 1910. A dedication came 
that same year in the presence of President Taft and the 
beauty and diplomacy of two continents gathered in at our 
own national capital. This dedication was of a new home 
to go with the new name, a marble structure made pos- 
sible by a handsome gift from Andrew Carnegie, contri- 
butions from the member governments, and grounds do- 
nated by the U. S. Congress. ; 

Thirty years later, these headquarters that once seemed 
spacious, afford altogether inadequate room for the going 
work of the Union—much less for a program reinforced 
and expanded to meet the calls of a great crisis. For nearly 
ten of those years, plans have been authorized for erecting 
a second building. A site across the street was offered by 
the U. S. Government, but thus far the project has been 
stalled by one of its high officials for reasons far from 
convincing. 

More, later, of growing pains and budget lag in ordi- 
nary times when the cramped quarters of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union could be regarded merely as the outgrown 
shell of any living organism.. But these are times when 
the New World republics are spending vast sums on 
outer defense. We are rimming our coasts with new joint 
naval and air bases. What if they become the outward 
and visible signs of cramped inward vision? What else, 
so long as we fail to provide adequate facilities and money 
for this established joint base for intergovernmental inter- 
play and internal security? 


At the Hub of Things 


ANYONE WHO SPENDS A FEW HOURS IN THE ARCHITECTURALLY 
charming home of the Union comes in contact with a 
hardworking, devoted group of men and women, a little 
more than a hundred in number, engaged in a multiplic- 
ity of expert, clearing house, and administrative operations 
under the distinguished leadership of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
who has served as director general since 1920. 

I could wish that other callers might have had my ex- 
periences before crossing its threshold. For I had spent 
some months in South America where I had crossed trails 
with the extramural work of the Union and had visited 
capitals which had felt the impact of the eight Interna- 
tional Conferences of the American States (which it 
serves as secretariat) or the hundred or more specialized 
technical conferences from which have sprung a number 
of permanent auxiliaries, some of them as far afield as 
Montevideo, Mexico City, and Rio de Janeiro. 

One of the most crowded sections at headquarters is 
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the Columbus Memorial Library, which has accumulated 
over 105,000 volumes and pamphlets and invaluable files 
of Latin American newspapers, atlases and maps—the 
outstanding collection in its field. The other way round, 
much of the time of the Union’s staff is given over to its 
own extensive program of publications seeded down over 
the map of the New World. Its Bulletin goes back to 
1893—a profusely illustrated monthly, covering virtually 
all phases of Pan American culture and appearing 1n 
separate Portuguese, Spanish, and English editions. This 
and other periodicals are only one phase of the Union's 
adventures in print, the contents garnered by different 
departments, the text in from one to three languages, and 
the audiences varying with the subject. Thus, an outcrop 
of the constructive and practical work carried on by the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation are five series of 
pamphlets, for the use of government authorities, cooper- 
atives, colleges, and experiment stations. 

But the written word in turn is only the beginning of 
the working wisdom of the Union. Thus the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation has become a beehive of activity, 
with the rapidly growing interchange of students, teach- 
ers, artists, and investigators between the two Americas. 
The Office of the Counselor comprises various sections 
dealing with conferences, clubs, radio broadcasts, motion 
pictures, and publicity. 

The very titles of various functional divisions and offices 
(see opposite) gives clues to the range of intensive work 
at the Union’s headquarters. To box the compass of 
their geographic reach and give the dimensions of their 
inquiries, services, and contacts, field by field, would en- 
gross my entire space. 


Spokes in the Wheel 


Nor Is THE SCOPE OF THIS DEMONSTRATION IN Pan AMERI- 
canism limited to the activities of governing board and 
staff at Washington— or their administrative services to 
the full dress diplomatic conferences that convene every 
five years. It is sometimes by vote at these that the more 
specialized Pan American conferences are initiated; and 
at other times through action taken by interested national 
governments or non-official professional groups. No one 
has tabulated all the treaties, resolutions, and recommenda- 
tions flowing from their forty years of regional discussion 
—the number must run into the thousands—much less 
assessed their indirect benefits. 

The relationship of the auxiliaries that have sprung 
from these conferences ranges from close integration with 
the parent body to “complete autonomy.” The emerging 
pattern is not symmetrical or uniform, but pragmatic. The 
most extensive and oldest is the independent Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau,* with its responsibility running to 
the periodic Sanitary Conferences. The positive benefits 
that have come from this pioneer piece of inter-American 
cooperation are registered by the fact that every one of the 
twenty-one republics has adhered to a Pan American 
Sanitary Code dating from 1924. It carries on epidemio- 
logical and scientific studies, publishes a monthly Bulletin 
and recently arranged for the translation into Spanish of 
the eleventh edition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In con- 
junction with the health work of the Rockefeller Founda- 


* An annual budget of about $100,000 is apportione 
orting governments. Since 1920 the execu ve aes shan anes "DE 
ugh S. Cumming, formerly head of the U, S. Public Health Service, 
Its central staff is reinforced by three public health experts, who eve 
distinguished themselves in service to their respective countries and b 
assignment of U. S. Public Health officers as field representatives. - 


I 
tion in Central and South America, the Pee has eo )é 
decisive influence in the fight against yellow fever an i 
bubonic plague. On the one hand, its field eee 
have given expert advice 1n local campaigns or < e & | 
trol of widespread malaria and tuberculosis; ee the : 
it has provided international leadership in the stan — 
zation and improvement of maritime quarantine regula- 
tions. With the advent of the commercial airplane, 2 new |i 
type of control has been called for. Not even North mer- 5 
ica, with its head start, would be sate from eye epi- | 
demics if this brand of Pan Americanism failed to func- § 


tion. 


Wider Cycles } 


EsTABLISHED ONLY A FEW YEARS AGO, THE JURIDICAL DIvIsION 


at Pan American headquarters has acquired capital im- 
portance as a central legislative reference service, not on” 
for the governing board, but also for such auxiliary bodies 
as the research committees on international law. Twice a 
year it compiles a chart showing the current status of all 
inter-American treaties and conventions. Its procedure of 
inquiry as to reasons why is a diplomatic nudge in the 
case of governments slow to ratify. 

This js in line with action taken by the International 
Conferences of American States, since the turn of the 
century. From keeper of the archives, the responsibilities 
of the Union as secretariat expanded to the preparation of 
the agenda, to reports on compliance with resolutions and 
recommendations issuing from previous conferences, and 
reports on the ratification of treaties. For these meetings 
the Counselor’s office, drawing on all sections, prepares a_ 
Handbook for Delegates. 

On its political side, the inter-American system has had” 
to travel more thorny paths to get where it now is than 
has been the case in technical and humanitarian fields. — 
Early conferences decided that the Union should stick to — 
the latter lest explosive questions such as boundaries, ter- 
ritory, financial concessions, and foreign debts wreck the — 
whole cooperative structure. The peace machinery of the 
American continents has evolved, rather, as a result of 
specific treaties of conciliation and arbitration which in 
turn have created certain ad hoc bodies. Without enter- | 
ing into minutiae, the pacific settlement of inter-Ameri-~ 
can disputes is now obligatory for each and every re-_ 
public. They have solemnly agreed to condemn aggres- 
sion, to renounce intervention, and (the cumulative effect — 
of Lima, Panama, and Havana) to~“continentalize” the 
historic Monroe Doctrine—a far cry from that of “Yankee 
imperialism” a generation ago. Small wonder that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull have attained a tre 
mendous popularity in South America. . 


Looking Ahead 


PAN AMERICANISM IS A GOING CONCERN. ITs FABRIC HAS. 
many loosely fitting parts, and much could be done to 
coordinate and consolidate operations. Even reliance on 
improvisation may have its compensations. Thus, for a 
dozen years, sufficient member governments have failed 
to ratify a codifying convention drawn up in Havana in 
1928. In contrast to the League of Nations, the machinery 
of inter-American cooperation lacks a treaty “constitu: 
tion.” Perhaps elasticity of status has certain advantage 
Over constitutional rigidity. It was this flexibility that Der 
mitted the recent general conferences, by simple resolu: 
tion, to entrust the governing board and staff of the Par 
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Peter NEURY -OF PBRACEFUL 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Founded by the Periodic, Diplomatic 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES 


Their Headquarters aati Secretariat 


EV:O LU GLOMN 


WASHINGTON (1889-90)—Commercial Bureau of the American Republics set up under 


MEXICO CITY (1901-2)—Becomes International Bureau of the American Republics: Governing Board composed of U. S. Secretary of State, 
chairman, and Latin American representatives at Washington. 


RIO DE JANEIRO (1906)—Formally recognized as continuing secretariat of Conferences. 
BUENOS AIRES (1910)—Name changed to Pan American Union. Memb i i 
quarters building dodicated at Washineis) ana REIN eS ae ei Spa 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE (1923)—Chairman of Governing Board made elective. 
health, and intellectual cooperation. 


supervision of U. S. Secretary of State. 


Permanent building authorized at Washington. 
(Head- 


Four permanent committees authorized: economic relations, labor, 


HAVANA (1928)—Convention drawn up embodying entire series of statutory resolutions; submitted to member states. To date, ratified by fourteen. 


MONTEVIDEO (1933)—LIMA (1938)—Conferences in these critical years entrust a multitude of new tasks to Governing Board and staff of Pan 


American Union. 


BUENOS AIRES (1936)—Inter-American Conference for Maintenance of Peace, called by President Roosevelt 
PANAMA (1939)—HAVANA (1940)—Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


| PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Governing Board: Cordell Hull, Chairman 
Director General: Leo S. Rowe; Assistant: Pedro de Alba 


Administrative Divisions of Headquarters Staff: 


Columbus Memorial Library Editorial Economic Information 
Office of the Counselor Statistical Intellectual Cooperation 
Foreign Trade Adviser Juridical Agricultural Cooperation 


Travel Labor and Social Information 


SPECIALIZED PAN AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES 


Examples of a hundred such on technical, economic and 
social problems. Dates indicate years when series began. 


Sanitation and Public Health 1902 Labor (auspices of ILO) 1936 
Intellectual Cooperation 1909 Housing 1939 
Commercial Cooperation 1911 Indian Affairs 1940 
Financial Cooperation 1915 Communications: 1910-39 


South American Railways; Postal 
Service; Pan American Highway; 
Electrical Communications; Radio 
Regulation; Sanitary Aviation; 
Travel facilities. 


‘American Union with a multitude of opportune tasks. 
But we must reckon also with the fact that, taken to- 
sgether, these have placed a severe strain on its limited re- 
ssources. The cooperative support of the Union is based 
on quotas fixed in proportion to population. Taking into 
raccount a 25 percent increase voted last year, its total an- 
ual budget is but a trifle over $400,000—hardly enough 
o build one latest-type bombing plane. The staff in 
ashington is woefully overworked and underpaid. All 
too frequently this means the loss of able and experienced 
members. Research programs comparable, for example, to 
'those of the International Labour Office are crowded out. 
Moreover, there is a heavy concentration of North 
Americans at headquarters—which is resented in such 
important countries as Brazil and Argentina. On my re- 
Kcent tour of observation I was struck by a noticeable in- 
difference toward the Union’s work, an attitude which 
could be largely dissipated if it established branch offices 
jin such capitals as Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, 
Lima, Bogota, and Mexico City. It would be advantage- 
Hous, also, if there could be frequent interchange of ad- 
bministrative personnel with appropriate national agencies 
‘in Latin American states. Members of the Union staff 
sseldom have opportunity to travel south of Panama. 
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PAN AMERICAN AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


Examples of commissions, bureaus and secretariats. 


HEADQUARTERS AT 


American International Institute for Protection of Montevideo 
Childhood 

Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission New York 

Inter-American Commission of Women Washington 

Inter-American Economic and Financial Advisory Washington 
Committee 

Inter-American Radio Office Havana 

Inter-American Trademark Bureau Havana 

Pan American Confederation for Highway Education Washington 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History Mexico City 


Inter-American Neutrality Committee Rio de Janeiro 
Washington 


Montevideo 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 
Permanent Committees on International Law: codifica- 
tion of public, RIO -DE JANEIRO; codification of 


rivate, MONTEVIDEO; civil and commercial, 
LIMA; comparative legislation, HAVANA. 


Liaisons that are now sadly lacking might aid also in 
securing more prompt ratification of important treaties 
and conventions. On this score the record to date is not 
too impressive. Down to the present, seventy-two such in- 
struments have issued from the inter-American confer- 
ences. Only eight countries—only two of them major ones 
—have ratified forty or more. 


WHETHER THE PAN AMERICAN SYSTEM CAN OR SHOULD 
evolve into a confederate structure which would restrict 
national sovereignties, is a delicate question. Concrete 
projects, with this end in view, are to be considered at the 
next International Conference of American States to be 
held in Bogota in 1943. The system now rests wholly 
upon voluntary cooperation and works through the chan- 
nels of diplomacy, conference, publicity, and persuasion. 

Should the Axis win control of the European and Asia- 
tic world, Pan Americanism will require consummate 
wisdom, courage, and self-restraint to survive the ideologi- 
cal, economic, and perhaps military offensives that will 
beat upon it from without. If the democracies triumph, 
Pan America may well exhibit what can be accomplished 
through international good will and intelligent action— 
an example to the other hemisphere! 
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Posters for 


the People 


ORA ‘bE HIGIENE 


DEL HOMBRE A LA MUJER 
Y A LOS HIJOS INOCENTES — 


Center: Anti-syphilis. Colombia, National Department of Health 
Left and right: Frequent baths; breast feeding. Brazil, State of Bahia Department of Health. 


Here are random examples of public education in health 
and safety south of the Rio Grande. Courtesy of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and Pan American Union 


OSQUITOS CONTAGIAN. ESTA 


EN LAS AGUAS ESTANCADAS DE LOS v EN LAS FUENTES. POZOS, OLLAS: 0 
| -RIOS, ARROYOS, LAGOS Y PANTANOS. .. CACHARR 


€L MOSQUITO CHUPA LA SANGRE DE DESPUES VA A PICAR A UNA PERSONA — 
UN ENFERMO DE PALUDISMO. . G ¥ LE CONTAGIA i ENFERMEDAD - 


| FARA COMBATIRN: EL PALUDISMO ES 

INDISPENSAGLE ELIMINAR Los cela. 

DEROS cE nga A es EVITANDO ~ 
‘SE ESTANQLE 


‘ORMRTANENTO DE SAuSeInAD PuRLCA 


Left: Safety goggles in industry. Mexico, De | 
partment of Lab 
ight: Mosquitos and malaria, UL eotr eaaeaiaed a Sian wah tsa at ae 


Hemisphere Solidarity 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


Our emergency program and a long term prospectus:—by the Coordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Relations Between the American Republics 


. AS WITH DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, WAR CLOUDS PUT A NEW NOTE 
‘of urgency in our international dealings and especially 
| those affecting inter-American relationships. Normally the 
i established Washington agencies are entirely adequate to 
| keep the United States in proper contact with the other 
. American republics. Facilities were strained, however, by 
| the demands of the emergency. 


Accordingly, on August 16, last, the U. S. Council of 
. National Defense, acting with the approval of President 
| Roosevelt, established an Office for Coordination of Com- 


imercial and Cultural Relations between the American 
| Republics. Made responsible directly to the President, the 
' Coordinator was authorized to: 


Establish and maintain liaison between the [National De- 
| fense] Advisory Commission, the several departments and 
| establishments of the government, and with such other agen- 
| cies, public or private, as the Coordinator may deem necessary 
| to insure proper coordination of, and economy and efficiency 

in, the activities of the government with respect to hemisphere 
_ defense, with particular reference to the commercial and cul- 
| tural aspects of the problem. 


The order of the Council of National Defense also 
sestablished an Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
. American Affairs which includes the president of the 
_ Export-Import Bank and one representative each of State, 
. Agriculture, Treasury, and Commerce Departments. The 
«committee, of which the Coordinator was designated 
«chairman, was instructed to correlate proposals for hemi- 
«sphere defense and to make recommendations, including 
inew legislation, to the appropriate government agencies. 
|In addition, the Coordinator was charged with: 


The formulation and the execution of a program in cooper- 
; ation with the State Department which, by effective use of 
| governmental and private facilities in such fields as the arts 
: and sciences, education and travel, the radio, the press, and the 
«cinema, will further national defense and strengthen the bonds 
| between the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


With $3,425,000 from the President’s emergency fund, 
of which $325,000 was marked for administration and the 
‘remainder for activities in the non-commercial fields, 
work began in early September. As reflected on the organ- 
ization chart [see page 135], the program divided into 
four principal spheres—commercial, financial, cultural, 
and what has been termed “communications.” In many 
cases, of course, these fields are closely interrelated, as for 
example, in the development of tourist travel. 


In all four fields, plans are being executed which con- 
ider both the emergency and long range aspects of the 
misphere’s problems. For it is clear that unless con- 
ideration is given to the post-war effect of the emer- 
ncy program on the commercial and cultural life of 
e American republics, measures might be taken which 
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would result in an adverse reaction after the crisis, thereby 
doing more harm than good to long term relations. 


Commercial and Financial: Emergency 


IN THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL FIELDS, THE OPFFICE, 
through its emergency program, seeks to aid in the 
strengthening of the other American republics against the 
shocks of the European war. Export markets have been 
curtailed, imports drastically reduced, and exchange po- 
sitions seriously weakened. All combine to make our 
southern neighbors vulnerable to economic and _ social 
pressure, the antecedents of political penetration. The fol- 
lowing steps have been taken: 


1. Stimulation of imports from Latin America for the pur- 
pose of developing dollar exchange: the Office in cooperation 
with the National Defense Advisory Commission is directing 
its attention particularly towards the strategic and critical 
materials available in the hemisphere for the defense program. 


2. Loans to tide over Latin America in connection with 
exchange deficiencies occasioned by the war, and to make up 
for the loss of markets which has created surpluses in many 
of the republics: the Export-Import Bank is directing this 
program in cooperation with State and Treasury officials and 
with the assistance of the Office. 


3. Insuring the availability of essential goods needed in in- 
creasing quantities by the Latin American republics from this 
country: a schedule of basic Latin American needs for 1941 
has been submitted to the Priorities Board, and attention is 
being given to export prices. 

4, Maintaining adequate shipping facilities for the essen- 
tial inter-American trade at costs not excessive in the light 
of the world crisis: here the Office is working with the Mari- 
time Commission and the Navy Department. 

5. Formulation of an inter-American air policy: in this 
field the Office is working with the State Department, the 
War Department, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


6. Cooperation with United States commercial firms active 
in the American republics to the end that activities inimi- 
cal to the national interest of this government and of the hem- 
isphere shall be eliminated: State and Commerce Departments 
are assisting here. 


7. Creation of an agency for supplying marketing counsel 
to merchants interested in inter-American trade: this service 
will be operated under the auspices of the Inter-American 
Development Commission. 


8. Merchandising studies of Central and South American 


markets: to be executed by the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 


In order to facilitate the emergency program, “country” 
studies are being prepared. These studies go into com- 
plete detail with regard to the commercial and financial 
problems of each Latin American republic so that. the 


emergency program may be effectively integrated with 
the long term developmental program to follow. 


Commercial and Financial: Long Term 


Two AGENCIES ARE PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN THE LONG 
term developmental program—the Export-Import Bank 
and the Inter-American Development Commission. This 
latter institution, of which the Coordinator is chairman, 
is an outgrowth of the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, established at the Panama 
Conference of Foreign Ministers held in 1939. Represent- 
ing all twenty-one republics, it consists of five members 
drawn from Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, and the United 
States. Its purposes are: 

(a) to develop new products of a non-competitive character 
which can be imported by the United States; 

(b) to stimulate trade between the American republics 
themselves for the purpose of freeing them to some extent 
from dependency on Europe as a market. 

The Inter-American Development Commission is now 
in process of establishing in each Latin American capital 
representative councils of leading business, financial, and 
technical men. These councils will advise the Commission 
and will supervise the execution of developmental projects. 

The Commission will also assist the Export-Import 
Bank in its long term loan program. This assistance will 
take the form of recommendations for the financing of 
projects which will create new wealth and raise the stand- 
ard of living in the various countries, thereby facilitating 
repayment of the Export-Import Bank loans. 

A major objective of the long range program of the 
Office is to lessen the dependency of Latin America upon 
Europe as a market for raw materials and a source of 
manufactured articles. This action is important as a 
hemisphere defense measure. Unless such a program is 
brought to a successful conclusion, an Axis-controlled 
Europe would through its economic hold on Latin Amer- 
ica be in a position to direct a major attack against the 
American democracies. Cooperation with Great Britain in 
the execution of this program is being maintained. More- 
over, the cooperation of private capital and management 
from both North and Latin America is being encouraged 
in every way possible. 

It should be stressed that constant attention is given to 
the necessity of appraising and integrating particular 
policies and projects so as to take account of the intezests 
of labor, agriculture, capital, and industry. 


* ok 


‘THE PRINCIPAL AIM OF THE OFFICE’s PROGRAM IN THE CUL- 
tural and communications fields is to develop and 
strengthen mutual understanding, appreciation, and sym- 
pathy. These, in the final analysis, determine the depth of 
friendship between peoples and the attitudes of their 
governments toward one another. This part of the Office’s 
program is based upon these realistic propositions: 


1. That no amount of national defense effort or expendi- 
ture in the commercial and military areas can be fully effective 
unless there is a parallel program directed toward fostering 
active and enduring friendship between the people of this 
country and the peoples of the other American republics; and 

2. That this long range national defense asset can best be 
created and maintained by a program which is directly re- 
lated to the concrete media and channels through which the 
daily lives of all peoples are conducted and expressed. 
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It must be emphasized that effective action in this area 
of inter-American relations requires an immediate awak- 
ening throughout this country of what is at stake if a 
fail to develop closer cultural and spiritual ties, as well as 
commercial, between ourselves and the twenty republics 
to the south of us. In this area, as in the commercial field, 
there is imperative need for immediate action on many 
fronts as well as for the development of a long range 
PrThe Office has taken steps to counteract the work of 
those forces from abroad which are actively endeavoring 
in every phase of life to destroy and make impossible a 
sense of community solidarity between this country and 
the other American republics. To meet this threat, as it 
must be met in the interest of national defense, requires 
action, The cultural and communications programs of 
the Office are concerned primarily with getting that ac- 
tion. 

The programs involve a widespread effort to integrate 
and foster existing work, as well as to stimulate new 
enterprises by private individuals and organizations which 
will draw together in projects of mutual interest our 
people and the peoples of the other American republics. 

A substantial measure of initial financial aid by the 
Office is involved in many cases. Furthermore, wherever 
a competent private agency is not presently available to 
do the job in particular fields, the Office will arrange for 
performance either through the initiation of suitable 
private enterprise, or through existing public agencies. 


Cultural and Communications: Emergency 


‘THE EMERGENCY PROGRAM CALLS, IN THE FIRST INSTANCE, 


for an analysis of totalitarian propaganda, the techniques 


employed in disseminating it, and its effect on the peo- 


ples of the Americas. Without such basic information, 


no intelligent program to counteract untruths and mis- 
impressions is possible. 


With this data in hand, the Office proceeds to the im-~ 


mediate coordination and improvement of the mechanics 
of communication in the hemisphere—radio, movies, 


news, and travel. Next, the program calls for improve- 


ment in the substance and an increase in volume of the 
subject matter used in the motion pictures, radio, and 
news which is being sent to Latin America as well as 


that which is coming up from Latin America to this 
country. . 


In the case of motion pictures, in addition to making up — 
for certain deficiencies in facilities—especially with rela- 
tion to newsreels—the aim is to increase the quantity and 


improve the acceptability of the motion pictures for dis- 


being supplied. 


he program is designed to stimulate production of 


more Latin American material in newsreels and other 
types of films for the audiences of this country, as well as 
to promote development of motion pictures here which 
present the United States in a fashion which is accurate 


and of interest to the peoples of the other American re. 
publics. | 


With regard to radio, further improvement of mechz 
cal facilities aimed at broader coverage for broadcast an 
re-broadcast material is a prime need in this field. Short 
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wave directional as well as long-wave rebroadcasting fa- 
cilities and spot-placed programs of local interest are 
planned. Programs utilizing educational material, pre- 
senting basic training in the languages of the Americas, 
and featuring topics, personalities, interests, and achieve- 
ments from all the participating countries are being ar- 
ranged. 

As for news, emphasis will continue to be placed pri- 
marily on improvement of facilities and availability of 
American press services so as to neutralize the influence 
of the low cost or free press services supplied by the to- 
talitarian agencies of propaganda. Other projects involve 
improvement of the amount and quality of newspress and 
‘periodical material, particularly pictures, for Latin Amer- 
jican use. United States periodicals of potential value to 
|Latin Americans are being encouraged to prepare edi- 
‘tions in the languages of our southern neighbors. Special 
‘features are to be supplied through the press services to 
[Latin American newspapers; likewise, magazines are to 
‘receive informational material concerning the United 
sStates. Arrangements are also under way to improve the 
yacquaintance of readers in this country with Latin Amer- 
\ica through news and features published in the United 
States. 


Cultural and Communications: Long Term 


ITOTALITARIAN PROPAGANDA Is ALREADY ATTACKING THIS GOv- 
sernment’s hemisphere-solidarity policies on the ground 
ithat they are insincere expedients to use these countries 
for our selfish purposes during the emergency. To com- 
ibat such plausible untruths and to establish the sincerity 
mand permanency of our policies, it is essential that our 
program embrace those long range measures which will 
preserve and continue to foster hemisphere unity after 
the emergency is past. The fundamental understanding 
underlying such unity will only be created through the 
encouragement of interchange in the fields of education, 
warts, the sciences, music, sports, and the like. , 

The Office, with this objective in mind, has taken the 
following steps: 


Education: Cooperation with the leading educators and insti- 
tutions in the Americas in the development of textbook and 
‘curricula material for schools, colleges, and universities, to pro- 
‘vide more adequate instruction in the language, history, juris- 
"prudence, art, economic and social backgrounds of the various 
republics. Additional assistance will be given to certain uni- 


versities which are developing special departments for the 
study of the American republics. The Office has under con- 
sideration steps which would result in the creation of a special 
institute in Washington for post-graduate instruction to those 
in governmental, cultural, and commercial activities who will 
be working in the Latin American field. 


Exchange Professorships: To create a wider diffusion of 
,owledge among the influential thinkers of the republics, the 
Oitice has fostered the exchange of professors, of graduate stu- 
dents, and of creative workers of recognized ability. 
Art and Music: Projects aiming at a diffusion of a wider ap- 
preciation of the arts of the Americas between the peoples ot 
the two continents are under way and planned. Exhibitions 
of fine, industrial, and graphic arts; interchanges of artists, 
concerts, and plays are being promoted. 
Literature and Publications: Steps have been taken and are 
contemplated to overcome the language handicap which has 
kept the literature of the peoples of the republics from one 
another. The Office is fostering the translation into the three 
basic languages of the best classical literature of the republics 
and of important contemporary works. It is also encouraging 
the translation of popular publications, promoting inter-Amer- 
ican book fairs to stimulate bookcraft, and providing for per- 
sonal appearances of authors and publicists. Finally, inter- 
changes of books, magazines, and technical and scientific 
journals are being arranged. 
Sports: Creation of a wider participation and interest in the 
national athletics of the various republics. The interchange 
of teams in various Pan American sports is being promoted 
with the recognition that it is in this area that totalitarian 
powers have effectively influenced youth at home and abroad. 
Travel: In this field where there are tremendous possibilities 
for development, the Office has projects which will seek to 
encourage a two-way interchange of tourists. In addition to 
promoting greater understanding, these projects will increase 
dollar exchange in the other republics. 


IN CONCLUSION, THE OFFICE IS PROCEEDING ONLY ON THE 
principle that there should be no promotion of cultural 
unity under the domination of any one of the republics. 
Each of the American nations values its freedom and in- 
dependence, its own cultural history. Each is a guardian of 
great historical values, which come from the same great 
sources and which it seeks to preserve and expand. These 
traditions, proved by time, are in danger today. But in 
seeking to protect them, we are determined to respect 
the differences, the individual cultures, which cause each 
of the republics to take pride in the strength of its own 
independence. 
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The Business Future—Southward 


Hemisphere trade isn 
Americas, North and Sou 
living. Here’s why—and how: 


THE IMPACT OF STILL ANOTHER EUROPEAN WAR ON OUR 
world relationships has once again emphasized the real 
importance of closer cultural and commercial relationships 
among the sister republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Public attention in the United States, as never before, is 
directed toward the lands around and south of the Carib- 
bean, toward innumerable new projects being formulated, 
immediate and long range industrial planning, and in 
thoughtful consideration of loose ends which must in- 
evitably be brought together if we are finally to enjoy 
mutually profitable and lasting inter-American political 
and economic unity. And we of the Americas are begin- 
ning to know one another. Travel between the continents 
is the heaviest in history, and all of this is contributing to 
a new and realistic relationship, a new understanding 
which must inevitably result from the bonds of personal 
contact. 

The outbreak of the first European war practically 
isolated the United States and the Americas from the rest 
of the world. Our own commerce at that time was largely 
dependent upon foreign maritime services. There were 
only four ships flying the American flag on the trade 
routes to South America. Our communications with re- 
mote Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile were badly 
disrupted. We could not maintain the day-to-day contact 
essential to intelligent. business operations. Naturally, 
transport and communication by air did not exist. 


Business Between Neighbors 


‘THE WIDE EXTENT OF REPERCUSSIONS CAUSED BY WAR IN 
Europe has not changed in the last quarter of a century, 
but its effect on our relations with Latin America has 
been perceptibly lessened. The shock of war has been 
cushioned, this time, not alone by its own forewarnings 
but even more importantly by the high degree of Pan 
American cooperation which has become a demonstrated 
force during the past few years. This conception of a 
unity of effort has existed since the turn of the century, 
but it had remained largely an ideal—a concept of a high 
and noble purpose, but unreal in its practical application 
—to the average American business man. 

Before the last war in Europe, American business was 
largely confined to our own domestic field: The business 
man had little time or inclination to lay plans for devel- 
oping the growing trade marts of South America. He did 
not, in fact, have to look beyond the physical boundaries 
of his own country to find the outlets for his products of 
industry and commerce. True, there were exceptions. For 
instance, the mills and factories of New England have 
been carrying on a substantial trade with Latin America 
for many years. Certain of our manufacturers, and our 
service institutions, had laid foundations for important 
future commerce and industry in the countries to the 
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t really “foreign.” Every business man in the | 
th, has a stake in New World standards of | 
—by the President, Pan American Airways } 


south. But by and large American commerce was a do- 9 
mestic commerce. While the markets of the Far East and 
Western Europe took some of our surpluses—in grains, 
cotton, heavy machinery—the great continent south and 
east of Panama represented a potential market in which 
American goods and the people who produced them were 


hardly known. 


THAT PICTURE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IS NOT REC- 
ognizable in the field today. Inter-American cooperation 
has become a living thing, extending far beyond the con- 
fines of business relations. The governments of Latin 
America as well as our own became vitally concerned with 
the necessity for providing closer bonds, economic and cul- 
tural, among the twenty-one American republics, even 
before the end of the first World War. 

By the time hostilities broke out once again in Europe, 
this concern had materialized into definite lines of collec- 
tive American action. The conference of the representa- 
tives of the American republics at Panama, as a result 
of hostilities abroad, contrasted sharply with the disor- 
ganization which a similar crisis had brought about in 
this hemisphere twenty-five years earlier. The immediate ! 
issue was the safeguarding of the collective neutrality 
of the American nations, in which each country had a 
vital stake. But the Panama Conference went still fur-~ 
ther. It recognized the immediate necessity for fuller 
cooperation in economic spheres. An Inter-American Fi- | 
nancial and Economic Committee was formed to study 


what effect hostilities abroad would have on the New ~ 
World. \ 


‘THROUGH THE WIDE AND RAPID DISSEMINATION OF NEWS IN 
these modern days, the individual citizen has become 
quickly informed of these official steps to unite the tre-_ 
mendous power of twenty-one different countries. This 
interest has been manifest in the production of dozens of — 
books which have appeared to satisfy the curiosity of a_ 
public awakened to a sense of this New World which 
circumstances have only now opened for their study. In 
the course of this investigation, the individual has found 
that much progress has been made. a 


has been set up by the American countries through a 
series of international conferences extending back through 
more than fifteen years. The trade agreements plan was 
modified to suit new hemisphere conditions. Financial 
needs of the various political units were studied in the 
light of these changes. Surveys of communications were 
made and the broken ends which war had severed were 
united to form stronger links than any hitherto known. 
Methods were adopted to finance the exportation of capi- 
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( tal goods and to facilitate the development and the im- To serve these ends, we are beginning to develop our 
| portation of new products from Latin America which _ business relationships along new and flexible lines—a les- 
jwere not available in the United States and for which son we tardily learned from our European competitors. 
tthis country had been dependent on other parts of the We are extending credits. Many of our large firms main- 
vworld. The Export-Import Bank was established to help . tain factory branches in strategic trade areas in Latin 
jin these and similar activities. Now the Administration is | America. Generally over the continent our business houses 


actively promoting the organiza- 
tion of an Inter-American Bank, 
jwith the participation of the 
jvarious Pan American republics 
as co-stockholders, to integrate 
the movement of industrial cap- 
ital and the discount of hemi- 
sphere credit. 

What were the objects of these 
important efforts? The govern- 
ments of the American republics 
and the business men of both 
continents had finally begun to 
plan toward the future. We were 
seeking methods whereby we 
could be of assistance to each 
other in the solution of our com- 
mon problems and in the reali- 
zation of our joint hope for 
prosperity and prolonged peace. 
Our commercial intercourse 
with Latin America had_be- 
come a vital part of our national 
=conomy. Banking transactions 
incident to the movement of 
oods from the United States to 
Latin America mounted to an 
800,000,000 peak only last year, 
and are certain to increase still 
further in the current year. Our 
current investments in Latin 
merica already exceed $3,000,- 
0,000. All of this indicates that 
(Latin American business has be- 
ome “big business.” But the two 
ontinents must continue as a 
oing concern—an active inter- 
\merican association — if we 
ope to maintain our form of 
life and to preserve the Ameri- 
can way. 
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have established direct representatives and installed trained 


personnel. We are beginning to adapt our business needs 
to the requirements of the territory. We are no longer 
conducting our commerce with Latin America on a 
“mail-order” basis. 


A Market Almost as Accessible as Kansas 


For THIS IMPORTANT WORK, WE HAVE NEW AND IMPROVED 
tools. We have developed greatly improved communica- 
tions and means of transport. We can talk on the tele- 
phone to distant Santiago de Chile or Buenos Aires as 
easily as we can call Los Angeles or Seattle from New 
York City. Our steamships serving both coasts of South 
America are among the finest on the seas. Our business 
men can travel by air to any of the great capitals of South 
America in little more than a weekend. Over routes 
made possible by governmental aid to speed the U. S. air 
mails, all of South America has been brought as close to 
our Atlantic seaboard, in transport time by air, as our own 
Pacific coast is to New England and the East by our 
speediest transcontinental railways. 

Thus our old concept of time and distance in relation 
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to South America has vanished. Air transportation has be- 
come a symbol of the new order of things in the Amer- 
icas. : : 

In this field, too, Europe had established itself long be- 
fore America was able to extend its own airlines south. 
But ten years ago a farseeing-Congress enacted the For- 
eign Air Mail Act, authorizing the Post Office Depart- 
ment to let contracts for the transportation of United 
States mails by air to foreign countries. With this aid, 
private enterprise joined in a community company to 
establish for the United States a. “Merchant Marine of 
the Air” to provide these modern links of high speed 
communication and transport in the international field, to 
provide this essential aid to modern commerce, to enhance 
the prestige of our nation, on the rapidly developing air- 
ways of the world. od 

While this government aid provided the initial means 
of establishing foundation lines, its restrictions handi- 
capped necessary expansion and development of these air- 
ways, and it was not until the passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 that America’s community company 
in the international air transport field was able for the 
first time to plan ahead. 

With the foundation routes firmly 
established through new Certificates of 
Convenience and Necessity, with as- 
surance of necessary economic regula- 
tion to permit their sound development, 
steps were immediately launched to de- 
velop on these international Pan Amer- 
ican routes a service adequate to the ex- 
panding needs of our commerce, our 


postal service, and the national defense. ~ 


By midsummer it is hoped to have 
daily service operating to Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and principal Latin. 
American capitals, while scheduled 


time will have been reduced to three ~ 


days between New York City and 
Buenos Aires, the most distant capital 


ee 


| 
: 


in the hemisphere. With faster sched- 
ules, with greater frequencies of service — 


available, America’s flying Clipper 
Ships will provide facilities not only 
for greatly increased commercial travel 
but for thousands of pleasure travelers 
as well. Today, the twenty nations to 
the south are, truly, neighbors. 


The revolution which has taken 


place in the past ten years in American — 


communication and transport between 

the Americas has had a profound effect 

upon our business as well as upon our 
political and cultural relationships. 
Business transacted-over great distances 
—much of it in markets 7,000 miles 
away—is no longer “foreign” in terms 
either: of time or distance. With the 
countries of Central America and tho 

around the Caribbean Sea being scarce- 
ly a day away, with all of South Amer 
ica within three days travel, a greatl 
simplified system of merchandisin 


products is open to the American ma 
ufacturer. 
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Equally important, 
the development of this 
field is made accessible, 
for the first time, to the 
executive, where hereto- 
fore his time could not 
Heespared for the 
‘months necessary to 
|make a firsthand survey 
of South America’s po- 
} tentialities. This contact 
| by executives, by those 
jupon whose vision and 
| by whose authority our 
‘commerce must de- 
i velop, is already effect- 
| ing great changes in our 
¢concept of Latin Amer- 
iican business. It has re- 
1 moved the necessity for 
¢ estimating conditions by 
tthe substitution of ac- 
ttual firsthand knowl- 
cedge secured on the 
;ground. It has inevit- 
: ably eliminated much of the uneconomic and poorly in- 
formed effort which many types of American business 
| have heretofore employed in Latin America to their own 
| financial loss and to the impairment of this nation’s 
| prestige among the sister republics to the south. 

Again, the awakening of this new interest and the em- 
ployment of these new tools are making it possible for 
‘North America to assume, in respect to the southern con- 
| tinent, a role similar to that which Europe played during 
ithe second half of the nineteenth century in the develop- 
}ment of our own frontier west. 


WITH WHOM LATIN 


‘Common Stocks in Common Ventures 


‘In SoutH AMERICA, AS NOWHERE ELSE ON THE GLOBE, THERE 
are tremendous natural resources awaiting development 
-—resources to exchange for the products and services of 
:modern industry. We have the liquid resources, the ex- 
| perience in management, and the genius for combining 
:men and machines for mass production on a scale which 
:no other nation-has equalled. The combination of these 
| two patterns can effect an economic solidarity, can raise 
}our own standard of living and that of the millions of 
_ Americans to the south to a higher plane than the world 
‘has ever achieved before. 

I feel confident that this development might well come 
‘through joint participation of North and South American 
citizens. Could not enterprises be established in which the 
risks and the profits could be shared, to which both parties 
would contribute capital and in which one would offer 
‘natural resources while the other would contribute tech- 
‘nical and engineering skill, experience, and management? 
In other words, can we not possibly do more and create 
‘a more lasting basis of fruitful relationship by entering 
into partnership with our neighbors than by the mere 
lending of money or selling of goods? Isn’t the present 
world situation creating opportunities for the development 


not the American business man lead this advance? 
“Perhaps most important of all, would not the develop- 
_ment of such enterprises tend to repatriate, to bring back 
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into Latin America, large sums of money now invested 
in Europe and in the United States? 

If the answers to the questions which I have just raised 
are in the affirmative, then the aim of business under ex- 
isting difficult circumstances becomes, perhaps, a little 
more clearly defined. But even so, the creation of great 
jointly owned enterprises with Latin America are not 
to be established easily. 

In this country we all know that it would have been 
impossible for us to have expanded our business and in- 
dustrial structure had we not had adequate corporation 
legislation, the perpetual corporate franchise, the provi- 
sion for many different kinds of securities—such as com- 
mon and preferred stocks, convertible debenture and 
mortgage bonds, and all intermediate combinations. These 
have permitted investors in the United States to own 
common stock equity or, if they chose, to limit their re- 
turn and at the same time to limit their risk. These ad- 
vantages are not as yet available to the investor in Latin 
American enterprises. 

For the most part, Latin American capital prefers a 
fixed return and a limited risk. To encourage this capital 
to join with us as a creditor nation in the development of 
their great national resources, could our sister republics to 
the south do anything more constructive than modernize 
their corporate laws? If they did so, would not these na- 
tions join us to a far greater degree in their own natural 
development? 


PERHAPS OUR ROLE CAN BE SOMETHING LIKE THAT OF BriTAIn, 
whose capital, joined with our own, did so much during 
the nineteenth century to open up our country. But we 
must end indiscriminate loans and avoid the errors of the 
1929 era. We all have a stake in the present situation, 
governments and business men alike. Together we can 
with energy, understanding, and foresight create in the 
great field of opportunity before us a commercial relation- 
ship with Latin America so sound, so logical, and so se- 
cure that neither the hazards of temporary depressions 
nor the waves ef external competition can destroy it. 
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Shuttle of the Scholars 


Students, scientists—weavers of civilizatio E 
truly hemispheric scale. This cultural movement must, and can, be 
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ONcE THE TREATY OF Paris WAS SIGNED IN 1783, GRANTING 
independence to the U. S. A., relations with the Mother 
country became practically as intimate as they had been 
before the Revolution. Though we had gained political 
liberation, spiritually we remained a British colony for 
almost another century. 

The experience of the Latin American countries was 
entirely different. They secured their independence after 
the close of the French Revolutionary struggle. They had 
been profoundly impressed by the philosophy behind that 
movement. After almost three centuries of absolute sub- 
jection to Spain they were greatly inspired by the watch- 
words of the Revolution: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
At the close of their wars of liberation, they practically 
turned their back upon their Mother countries; and the 
well from which thereafter they drew spiritual inspiration 
was France. It was French political ideas, French philos- 
ophy, French literature, French art, which formed the 
chief foreign influence in the development of the Latin 
American peoples. When they went abroad to visit, it 
was to France. They sent their youth to French univer- 
sities to be educated. They modeled their own educational 
system upon the French system. French professors were 
to be found in all their important universities, lecturing 
upon different aspects of French culture. The upper 
classes all spoke French and read French books. It can be 
readily understood what a profound impression these 
activities would have upon the attitude towards life of 
the Latin American peoples. And that influence remained 
the dominant foreign influence in the Latin American 
countries down to the World War. 

During the nineteenth century there was little inter- 
course between the United States and Latin America. 
They were not only not interested in each other, they were 
unsympathetic toward each other. Moreover, throughout 
history the movement of peoples has been east-west and 
not north-south. Anglo-Americans and Latin Americans 
both visited the cradle of their own civilization, Europe. 
But they did not interchange visits in the Western World 
and therefore remained ignorant of each other. The most 
fantastic ideas held sway. For the most part our fore- 
fathers considered Latin Americans as distinctly inferior 
to themselves. The Latin Americans, on the other hand, 
regarded their neighbors to the North somewhat as the 
Athenians regarded the Macedonians, as a crude, vigor- 
ous, efficient people, no doubt, but without culture. They 
considered our civilization materialistic, mechanized, and 
devoid of spiritual elements. 

The whole situation was transformed by the World 
War, in which North American participation was a re- 
markable achievement. When it was over the Nations of 
the world wanted to know more of the great power 
which had suddenly emerged. Student migration was 
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completely reversed. The United States had been sending 
its students by the hundreds to study in European uni- 
versities, especially German, whereas European nations 
had sent practically none to study in our universities. But 
by the year when Hitler came into power, 1933, there 
were almost 10,000 foreign students in our universities, 
twice as many as we sent to all the combined universities 
of Europe. And of this large number more than 1,000 
were Latin Americans. During the World War their 
spiritual nourishment from France had greatly dimin- 
ished. No French professors were sent to the Latin Amer- 
ican universities, few French books could be imported. 
Latin American students flocked instead to our own in- 
stitutions and usually returned with transformed ideas 
concerning our civilization. 


Beginnings of Inter-American Study 


WHAT DID THE STUDENTS FROM Latin AMERICA COME HERE 
to study? Not literature. They considered their own as 
good; and the same was true of philosophy. Not art, nor 
music. Most of them regarded their own as equal if not 
superior. They came to learn what had made us the most 
powerful, influential, and wealthy nation in the world. 
They decided it was our science, especially applied science, 
including technical subjects, and subjects which had ab- 
sorbed the methods of science. They came to study medi- ; 
cine and public health, biology and its allied branches, — 
agriculture, the various divisions of engineering, the or- -_ 
ganization and administration of schools, library economy, 
journalism, the economic and social sciences. They re- ~ 

garded these subjects as the materials from which the 

United States had developed a civilization unique in 

many ways. While studying them, they absorbed indi- 

rectly a knowledge of the fine spiritual elements in the 

process. This northward migration of Latin American 

students was at first to a great extent haphazard and ill 
regulated and therefore not always with the best results. 

But the great majority took south with them an admira- 

tion of the United States and its way of life. 

No so with the older generation in their own countries. . 
Our philosophy of life is that of pragmatism. We ask of 
an idea, does it work? The Latin American philosophy - 
of life is traditionalism. They ask of an idea, does it con- 
form to their way of thinking? If not, why change our 
way? But the law of life is change and the future will be 
determined by the younger, not the older generation. 
Some of the 1,200 young Latin Americans studying in our 
universities this year feel resentful when they cannot be- 
gin at once their studies in medicine or engineering here 
because of ignorance of laboratory methods due to the 
absence of laboratories in many of the Latin American. 
universities. Others are equally resentful in finding them- 
selves handicapped in studying the social sciences here 
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To summer school in January. Eighty-one South American students and teachers, bound for North Carolina, arrive in New York 


because the Latin American universities often have only 
poorly equipped and administered libraries in which re- 
search in the modern sense scarcely exists. 

The change in view has been hastened by the move- 
ment on the part of American banks, mining and indus- 
trial corporations in Latin American countries to select 
young Latin Americans who show ability to be sent to 
the home establishments in the United States to learn 
American ways of doing things so that they may return 
more efficient workers in their Latin American branches. 
These young men absorb ideas of punctuality and re- 
sponsibility and stick-to-itiveness which are not the usual 
results of education in Latin American universities. 

The Latin American university is a place of intellectual 
discipline and political agitation. It is nearly always situ- 
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ated in a city. There are no dormitories, no campus, no 
shady walks, no eating commons. The students live at 
home or in boarding houses. There is no gymnasium, 
athletic field, or tennis court because athletics play no 
part in university life. Nor is there any chapel, for re- 
ligion is excluded from the curriculum and few teachers 
or students profess any religious beliefs. But there is al- 
ways a central hall for intellectual gatherings and student 
agitation. There is no social center, for there is not much 
social intercourse. There is little devotion to Alma Mater. 
Generous gifts from alumni are almost unknown. This 
has been largely due to the fact that the university is 
almost always a state institution in whose administration 
politics play a large part. 

The place of extra-curricular activities is taken by poli- 
tics, in which the Latin American student is deeply in- 
terested. The student body is generally radical and very 
influential. Governments and politicians give ear to what 
students and universities demand and often accede to 
their demands. Otherwise the students go on strike; some- 
times for a good objective, sometimes for a dubious one. 
Many revolutions are started in the universities. If the 
government cannot come to terms with the students, it 
may shut up the university, sometimes for a whole year. 
The University of Havana was closed for almost three 
years during the Machado regime. 

Latin American students are well versed not only in 
domestic politics but in international affairs. For several 
decades before the Good Neighbor policy was inaugurated 
they were the most bitter critics of the United States. The 
imperialistic activities of the United States in the Carib- 
bean and its insistence upon a unilateral interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine clashed with the students’ zealous 
devotion to national independence and patriotism. The 
danger to national independence inherent in the present 
European peril and the more (Continued on page 190) 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO THERE APPEARED A BOOK BY THE CHIL- 
ean writer Tancredo Pinochet, entitled “The Gulf of 
Misunderstanding, or North and South America as Seen 
by Each Other.” This volume purported to be a series 
of letters from a wealthy Chilean gentleman to his wife, 
written during the first World War from the vantage 
point of the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. In these he 
criticized the United States freely, treating of our “al- 
leged” democracy and idealism, our imperialism, Negro 
problem, woman’s suffrage, marriage and divorce, re- 
ligion, prohibition, education, character and habits, and 
Pan Americanism. Added to each letter or chapter of 
this blistering indictment was a rebuttal composed by an 
American woman acting as government censor, who 
forwarded the Chilean’s original letters together with her 
own apologetic gloss and criticisms of certain aspects of 
life in Latin America. The final chapter was a great re- 
conciliation scene. The wife has sent back to her husband 
the censor’s letters and they, together with his increased 
knowledge of our North American life, had made him 
“a convert and also a repentant sinner,”—as he confessed 
to the censor, when they met at last as he was on the 
point of returning to Chile. Though in some respects out 
of date now, Pinochet’s intelligently and sensitively writ- 
ten series of letters might well be read today by everyone 
who believes that before a gulf may be bridged it must 
be examined honestly. For a gulf exists also today, and it 
is often obscured by the clouds of dubious inter-American 
pronouncements floating over our national scene. “This 
continent may have to live within itself for a long time,” 
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asserts one of our national leaders, and there are not 
lacking those who say that now we of the Western Hemi- 
sphere must learn to live alone and like it, economically, 
politically, and spiritually isolated from the rest of the 
world. Whether this be a true prophecy, or merely an- 
other example of the continental chauvinism now ram- 
pant in some circles, is almost beside the point; what is 
disquieting is that in so much of our wishful and hopeful 
thinking today we seem unaware of the very existence of 
any gulf at all between the Americas. 

I believe that the obstacles in the way of our mutual 
understanding must be acknowledged and examined be- 
fore they can be removed, and that this is a useful ap- 
proach if only to counterbalance over-rosy simplifications. 
In somewhat the spirit then of those sacred Roman geese 
who warned their masters of an unsuspected danger—in 
their case an approaching enemy; in the present case, 
complacency and unawareness of the complexity of the 
situation—the following observations on the problems of 
inter-American understanding are offered for inspection. 
Clearly it will be impossible within the limits of this 
article to do more than reveal some of the main contours 
of the gulf, as I see it. 


The Jim Crow Problem 


Ir Is OFTEN ASSUMED THAT MERE PHYSICAL PROPINQUITY WILL 
go far toward solving the problem. That, for example, if 
present travel barriers were lowered so that it didn’t cost 
so much in time and money for us to exchange visits and 
if only a part of our vast traveling public could be in-~_ 


duced to visit Latin America and spend there 
the money formerly left in European pockets, 
not only would many of our neighbors have 
their exchange difficulties lessened or removed 
but we and they would like and understand 
one another at once. Another remedy widely 
proposed is the learning of Spanish and Portu- 
guese so that Americans may talk together 
when they meet, whether in Bogota, Sao 
Paulo or New York City. 

_ If we are lulled into easy certainty that this 
is enough, however, we will be emulating the 
well known ostrich who, his head carefully 
buried in the desert, refuses to acknowledge 
the sand storm blowing about his posterior. 
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hemisphere problem is, in fact, and inevitably, 
largely a survey of obstacles.” a 
_ One of the obstacles usually unemphasize 
in Pan American gatherings is our Jim Crow 
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Demonstrations such as this anti-Nazi, pro-democracy meeting in Buenos Aires are friendly to the U.S.A. 
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Recent observations of the change in attitude toward the U. S. A.— 
from Mexico to Cape Horn:—by a specialist in Latin American affairs; 
Professor of International Relations, University of Pennsylvania 


Latin AMERICA’s NEW FRIENDSHIP FOR THE UNITED STATEs 
is usually attributed to the Good Neighbor policy and our 
ceasing to intervene in the affairs of our neighbors. This 
is correct, but only partly so. Our new social attitude to- 
ward our own needy people at home has equally im- 
pressed the Latin Americans. When they saw that we 
were really moving toward social justice at home, they be- 
gan to take seriously our assertions of justice toward our 
neighbors. The fact that the New Deal, like our own re- 
form movements, is full of weaknesses does not weaken 
the current feeling that we are all fellow workers in build- 
ing the New World. 

The latest of my many 
crossings and recrossing of 
the equator, just a few 
months ago, has convinced 
me more than ever that 
the Americas have a 
common denominator. 
It is social justice. 
Uniting solidly on this, 
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Placards tell a story: left, a newsdealer displays a 
azi paper, La Clarinada, in 
Buenos Aires, with a drawing of Uncle Sam 
“dreaming dreams that are only dreams.” Right, 
an anti-Nazi poster denouncing fascist penetration 
in the Argentine, also displayed in Buenos Aires 


the continents are impregnable. For the moment, unfortu- 
nately, the United States must lend aid in arming our 
neighbors to meet the threat of totalitarians. But it is more 
important in the long run for us to cooperate with them in 
solving their social problems. Even now, as part of hemi- 
sphere defense, this country might well appoint a Coordi- 
nator for Social Training to guide and further develop the 
Inter-American exchange of social workers. In insistence 
on the value of every individual the people of the Americas, 
South and North, will find the real American way. [See 
“Mexico in Transition,” by Samuel Guy Inman, Survey 
Graphic, February 1941.] 
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My arrIvaAL IN BuENos 
Aires last August coin- 
cided with one of the 
half dozen great politi- 
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revolution of 1810. An event which confirms the new at- 
itude toward us was a great labor rally, at which, so far 
as I know, for the first time in history, a great mass of 
Argentinean workers demanded unity with the United 
States of the North. During the first World War, I had 
witnessed the tremendous demonstrations in the streets of 
Buenos Aires against the United States and the proposed 
visit of its battle cruisers; I had observed the organization 
of a Latin American Union to oppose Yankee imperial- 
ism, and heard marching masses of students and workers 
protesting against the intervention in Nicaragua. The 
labor meeting of 1940 was therefore filled with hope. 


TEN THOUSAND WORKMEN ASSEMBLED AT A FATEFUL HOUR TO 
protest against the Nazi threat to the democracy and in- 
dependence of their nation. In the meantime, the Affaire 
Palomar, as great a scandal as the United States “Tea Pot 
Dome,” had been unearthed. The ailing President, hav- 
ing resented the Argentine Senate’s seeming indication of 
his complicity in official negligence, had that very day 
resigned. Fascist-Nazi-reactionary elements were uniting 
to take advantage of the situation, to discredit democracy. 

The secretary of the General Confederation of Labor 
called the meeting to order. The twenty-one flags of the 
American nations formed the background for the official 
representatives of these nations present. The banners of 
the overwhelming majority of the local labor unions 
were displayed in various parts of the hall. The program 
proceeded with great enthusiasm, but always under con- 
trol. An extraordinary loud speaker system carried the 
voice of the orators to every corner. The condemnation 
of brutal aggressions of the totalitarian states and the 
pledge to stand by the democracy—small though it be, 
as some said—of the American continent, was the theme 
of every speaker. Most notable of all, for one accustomed 
to hear Latin Americans sneer at “Pan Americanism,” 
were the numerous complimentary references to the re- 
cent Inter-American Conference at Havana. Between the 
speeches, well directed cheering sections took up the cry: 
“We want Ortiz! Down with the Fascists!” Thus was 
expressed the belief of the common man that President 
Ortiz must remain at the head of the nation to avoid 
chaos and the seizing of power by reactionary friends of 
the Nazis. 

Next came a poet, beloved of the workers, who electri- 
fied the crowd with his verses. (How typically Latin—a 
poet walking off with the honors at a labor rally!) Finally 
resolutions were approved, indicting the Nazis and their 
propaganda, promising unity with all America to fight 
for democracy, and notifying all local unions that any 
Nazi tendencies would mean the expulsion of the local 
from the General Confederation. After the meeting, thou- 
sands took up the march to the home of the President 
with the cry: “Ortiz, Ortiz, Ortiz—Down with the 
Nazis!” 

The homes of many of these demonstrators are down 
in La Boca (the mouth), the Bowery and the East Side 
waterfront combined of Buenos Aires. Here live and work 
the stevedores, the sailors, the fishermen, and here also 
have been concentrated many of the lowest dives of the 
city. But La Boca is feeling the fine new spirit of some of 
its native sons. On a bright, crisp, Sunday morning a group 
of us North Americans were invited to inspect the con- 
tribution of a poor orphan boy to the transformation of 
his community. As a “wharf rat” he began sketching with 
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charcoal on the sides of goods boxes. Today he is one of 
the great artists of South America. His murals adorn jj 
many of the public buildings of Buenos Aires and, trans- 
ferred to brilliantly colored tile, delight travelers waiting | 
for trains in the elegant subway stations of the city. But § 
Quinquela Martin still lives with his people in La Boca. 
Before we arrived at his studio on the top floor of the | 
large six-story building which he has given to his people 
for study and recreation, we were escorted by his admiring 
disciples through numerous class and play rooms. All of 
these were adorned by striking murals ennobling the ac- 
tivities which furnish a living to the inhabitants of La 
Boca. The building was alive with young people, poor, 
clean, happy, proud of the throbbing life of which they 
are a part. 

The “maestro” in his studio on the top floor looks out 
on the boats, the nets, the goods boxes, and the people 
that have been his life companions. As he talked you 
could feel the soul of the artist going out to his neighbors. 
He loves the United States, where his exhibits have been 
warmly received. 

The houses of prostitution in La Boca, known the 
world over because of the League of Nations’ exposé of 
the white slave trafic centering in Buenos Aires, are no 
more in evidence. In the story of the attack on this traffic 
is another demonstration of social awakening. When the 
Jewish colony of Buenos Aires became aware that several 
of their group were implicated, the guilty ones were 
ostracized. Their own people forced them out. 

The Jewish Colony in Argentina numbers about 250,- 
000, twelfth largest in the world. Its charities are a model 
of education, and have often inspired other social groups. 
The Argentine government officials, now slowly awaken-— 
ing to the Nazi threat, are coming to Jewish groups and 
frankly asking their aid in ferreting out the secret schemes 
of Hitler agents. Likewise the former members of the 
Spanish Loyalist government now in South America are 
proving to be among the most effective opponents of to-~ 
talitarian agents. Thus the victims of Hitler have helped 
to expose his methods in the lands of their new liberty. 


. 


DvRING MY VIsIT THE ARGENTINE POLITICAL CRISIS CONTIN- 
ued. Mobs and meetings, calling themselves fascist and 
anti-fascist, were often seen on the streets. Politicians have 
since fought duels and committed suicide. Frequent cab-_ 
inet crises have caused new rumors by the hour. News-. 
paper plants have been besieged by the public. But, up to 
now, no definite information of which way the nation 
will go is available. The Argentine Congress definitely _ 
refused to accept the resignation of President Ortiz. This 
saves the country from political anarchy and a direct 
grab for power by the reactionary pro-fascist group. 
In 1930, Argentina went into a conservative dictatorship. 
But Ortiz has proven his desire to return the country to a 
democratic regime. Extremist national forces and foreign 
totalitarians have opposed him. His own health has be 
trayed him. Most likely he will never again be able fully 
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The Americas 


from the Caribbean cradle, within fifty years after Columbus discovered 
| the Western Hemisphere, explorers had ranged from northern Mexico 
down to Patagonia and the Strait. Beginning in 1496 with Santo Domingo 
“(now called Cuidad Trujillo) Havana, Mexico City, San Salvador, Bogota, 
Quito, Lima, Asuncion, Sucre, Buenos Aires, capital cities today, were 
founded in that brief time. Spain and Portugal were laying claim to new 
nds and planting their culture with their flags. The country to the north 
3 only a mass with ill-defined outline. The cartographer of the seven: 
snth century decorated his map with vignettes of towns in Latin America 
igures of the natives of Greenland, Virginia, and Florida. 
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The Caribbean 


CHARLES WILLIAM TAUSSIG 


The West Indies lie between two continents in this sea of contrasts at the 
center of the New World. Four and a half centuries after Columbus, 
what’s ahead?—by the President, American Molasses Company 


STARTING AT Care SAN ANTONIO AT THE MOST WESTERLY 
point of Cuba and traveling clockwise around the peri- 
phery of the Caribbean one would have to cover about 
five thousand miles to arrive again at the Cape. At no 
place on the entire journey would it be necessary to ferry 
over more than 120 miles of water. Of the twenty-four 
different national flags that fly over the Western Hemi- 
sphere one would have opportunity on such a journey to 
salute fifteen, three of which belong to nations of the 
Old World. 

The lands traversed, though they present economic 
problems, are essentially rich. They produce for the world 
18 percent of its sugar; 28 percent of its coffee; 13 per- 
cent of its crude petroleum; two thirds of all the bananas 
it consumes; and 15 percent of its cocoa. They supply 
silver and gold and precious stones; copper, cotton, and 
copra; rum, romance, and rebellion. 


Sugar is the dominant industry in nearby Cuba 
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These were the lands of Columbus’ dreams and prom- 
ises; of pirates, freebooters and buccaneers; of Aztec, 
Maya, and Carib; of Church, Cross, and crossbow. This 
was the sea of the slave-ship, frigate, and Yankee trader; 
of Blackbeard, Bluebeard, and Morgan. Here were born 
Alexander Hamilton, the Empress Josephine, and Simon 
Bolivar. 

Columbus discovered the Caribbean on his first voyage. 
On his fifth venture to the New World he skirted the 
western edge from Honduras to Venezuela searching for 
the “Strait” that would lead to the China seas. That 
“Strait,” first conceived in the mind of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, gnawed at the imagination of adventurous man 
for over four hundred years until, with pick, shovel, and 
machine, the Panama Canal was built. Today, a few 
miles from the city of Cristobal, are two pairs of iron and 
concrete gates, each no more than 130 feet in width: upon 
their rhythmic opening and closing depends 
much of the commerce of the world; upon their 
hinges perhaps hangs the fate of the American 
continents. 


The Caribbean Place in the World 


WHETHER YOU ENTER THE CARIBBEAN THROUGH 
these gates of destiny or come by way of the 
Yucatan Channel, the Mona Passage, the Wind- 
ward Passage, or any of the other strategic ap- 
proaches, you emerge upon a sea of contrasts. 
Here seem to converge the by-products of all the 
economic and political errors made by man in 
the past five hundred years. The lust and treach- 
ery of the Spanish conquerors have left their 
residue; the inhumanity of the English, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Yankee slave traders has not yet 
been expiated. Spiritual descendants of Negroes 
who betrayed their own people and sold them 
into slavery are still to be found. 


portents of hope; two potent. forces which al- 
ready have brought some measure of regenera- 
tion and rehabilitation to a sick West Indian 
economy and society. They are the Roosevelt-Hull 
Good Neighbor policy and the new West In- 
dian colonial welfare program of Great Britain. 
The latter results from recommendations made 
by the West Indian Royal Commission in 1938. 


the Caribbean republics, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States; and that of 
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Against this melancholy background loom two | 


The program of the United States is benefiting © 


» 


Alexander Altand photos 


In the Virgin Islands, U.. S. defense is paralleled by social programs. Above, the air field and submarine base at St. 
Thomas; below, meal time in the backyard of an old dwelling (left), now being replaced by a federal housing project (right) 


Great Britain may be the beginning of a better era in her 
New World colonies. 

In discussing the Caribbean I shall deal principally 
with the West Indian Islands rather than with the coun- 
‘tries of the mainland. Even with this limitation, generali- 
zation is likely to be misleading, although the islands do 
have much in common with one another, including para- 
doxically their individuality and their attempts at in- 
‘sular self-sufficiency. Among the British colonies them- 
‘selves we find insurmountable tariff walls; immigration 
‘restrictions and many of the better known elements of 
economic and social disunity. In our own Virgin Islands 
of the United States there are, even today, tariff restric- 
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tions between the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

Another generalization, one that is frequently heard, is 
that the major problem of the West Indies is overpopula- 
tion. The defeatist says the only thing that can save the 
West Indies from complete social and economic disin- 
tegration is birth control, but adds that birth control is 
impossible because of church opposition and apathy and 
ignorance of the people. If by overpopulation is meant 
that there are more people than the present economic 
“system” of these islands can support, then, in truth, most 
of the islands of the Caribbean do suffer from this ill. 
But we must not overlook the possibility that the fault 
may be rather in their economics than in their birthrate. 
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It is difficult to visit and study this area and still be- 
lieve that the aggregate social and economic mechanisms 
in operation there can be termed a “system.” There is a 
wide variety of economies operating in the islands, vary- 
ing from primitive communism in a part of the British 
Virgin Islands and on at least one of the out-islands of the 
Bahamas, to the “plantocracy” of St. Kitts. The former 
dates back to the abandonment of estates at the time of 
the emancipation in 1834 and their acquisition by freed 
slaves on a basis of communal ownership. In some of the 
smaller British Islands such as Tortola, Anguilla, and 
Carriacou, there exists a primitive peasant economy. In 
most of them, however, and particularly those of Spanish 
origin such as Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico, 
as well as some of the larger British and French islands, 
there is a combination of peasants, planters, and mer- 


chants. In Trinidad and the Dutch islands of Curacao 


and Aruba one must add the industrialists, representing 
the large oil refineries. 

Whether the Caribbean islands are a world asset or 
liability depends on one’s economic philosophy. The bulk 
of their export commodities can normally be purchased in 
the world market at lower prices, the difference coming 
out of national treasuries or consumers’ pockets. Sugar, 
the principal agricultural commodity, is in large measure 
subsidized to several times its world market value; ba- 
nanas are protected, as are many other lesser commodities. 
Sea island cotton, which at the moment is in demand for 
the construction of barrage balloons, is now bought at an 
artificially fixed price. 

In most of the islands that produce relatively large cash 
or “economic” crops there is a major conflict of policy. 
Should food crops be substituted for cash crops and thus 
make the islands self-sustaining from the standpoint of 
subsistence? The planters naturally resist such a change, 
as do the absentee owners. The importers and merchants 
dealing in flour, rice, salt fish, and other imported food 
products are unfriendly to putting the islands on a sub- 
sistence basis. Profitable to them is the fact that many of 
the islands import most of their 
food. Should the subsidy and pro- 
tection for sugar and other cash 
commodities be withdrawn, it is 
quite evident that the islands 
would have to grow their own 
food or starve. There is little evi- 
dence of starvation in the islands 
at the present time, but the inci- 
dence of deficiency diseases and 
the reports of medical commis- 
sions, government and private, in- 
dicate malnutrition is widespread. 
The West Indian Royal Commis- 
sion has taken a stand in favor of 
increased subsistence farming for 
the British colonies, going so far 
as to advocate condemnation of 
estate lands for this purpose when 
necessary. Lack of foreign ex- 
change has forced some of the 
British colonies to require by law 
that a certain percentage of estate 
land be used for food crops, and 
in most of the West Indies there 
is much propaganda aimed at pro- 
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On the banana dock in Honduras 


ducing home-grown food in greater quantity than now, 


The trend is definitely toward converting the surplus 
population into peasant farmers; the ultimate goal is for 
them to diversify their crops to produce enough food for 
their families and devote the rest of their land to food for 
local sale and to exportable cash crops. The peasant, him- 
self, resists this trend and as long as certain commodities 
are highly subsidized, he will continue to raise these ex- 
port crops in preference to his own food. . 

Nowhere can one see more dramatically than in the 
relatively simple agricultural economies of these islands 
the need for a world economic accord and the many ob- 
stacles to such agreement. In the West Indies one hears 
repeated over and over again variations of the following: 
“We have to make this colony self-suporting and inde- 
pendent of any financial aid from the mother country”; 
“We must not agree again to curtail our sugar production 
but rather to increase it”; “We must have adequate pro- 
tection and subsidies so that we do not have to compete 
with the world market.” There is apparently something 
more moral in a hidden grant in the form of a sugar sub- 
sidy than in a direct grant-in-aid for adequate social 
services. 

In recent years Cuba has been given a limited member- 
ship in the exclusive sugar club of the United States. She 
shares with the highly protected interests in the United 
States in the relatively high price of sugar. Cuba’s initia- 
tion fee for membership was a cut in her exports to the 
United States by about 50 percent. 


Subsidies, Self-Sufficiency, and Social Services 


ON A RECENT TRIP TO TRinmDAD I TALKED WITH A FARMER. 
He was a carpenter by trade, with opportunities for em- 
ployment. He had purchased one acre of land from the 
government on a twenty-year-payment plan. He was sup- 
posed to work at his trade and use the land to grow food 
crops for himself and family, but had abandoned his saw 
and hammer and was endeavoring to earn a living by 
growing’ local cash crops on this single acre. A govern- 

ment agricultural official was with 


him that he was only getting $1.50 
a bushel for his corn (corn was 
then selling in the Argentine for 
30 cents). The farmer claimed 
not to have sufficient protection 
against imported corn and asked 
to have the duty raised. The man 
was obviously a hard worker and 
independent. He was not looking 
for a handout but regarded a 
duty on his crops as being as na- 
tural as sun, rain, and fertilizer. 


Nutrition to be found in the West 
Indies are in families having ade- 
quate land on which to raise their 
own food. They prefer to grow 


foods on which they have to pay 
a duty and which have far less 
nutritional value than the pro- 
duce of their own soil. 


Ruth Frank 
one of (Continued on page 198) 
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me. The farmer complained to 


Some of the worst cases of mal- 
cash crops and purchase imported 


I visited the island of Anguilla, 
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‘THe AMAZON BASIN OF SoUTH AMERICA IS THE MYSTERY, 
the challenge, and the hope of the New World. Alter- 
mately it is pictured as the world’s hell hole or the para- 
dise of riches beyond man’s wildest dreams. 

Certainly until man has made a determined and scienti- 
fic assault upon this region, the New World will not 


not be said to have reached maturity or to have found its 
true place as one of the great active continents of the 
rth. Here is one of man’s last great physical frontiers. 
[o tame that great wilderness will require the most ex- 
ensive application of political and economic knowledge, 
ne latest instruments of science and the noblest aims of 


numan betterment. 
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have realized its full potentialities; South America can-— 


Drawn for Survey Graphic by Emil Herlin 


The mighty basin, larger than Europe, with a delta larger than Belgium, has attracted explorers, but few settlers 


Future of the Amazon 


CARLETON BEALS 


The dynamic possibilities of cooperation here—in the world’s greatest 
watershed, which is not yet fully explored—all but match the discovery 
of a rich, new continent:—by the author of “Pan America” 


That the development of one of nature’s wealthiest and 
greatest strongholds has not been undertaken is due prob- 
ably to historical circumstance, to the fact that the wea- 
pons needed are far more numerous and specialized, the 
problem more complex, immediate returns less promising, 
than in previously occupied areas. It is as if some myster- 
ious power had withheld the greatest prize of earth until 
human wisdom and collective intelligence should be- 
come worthy of the eventual reward. 

If the difficulties of Amazon development promise to be 
greater than those of almost any region yet tackled by 
man, the ultimate rewards will be correspondingly great. 
Organized energies comparable to those expended by the 
Soviets in opening up the Arctic or those of the Australian 
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government in opening up the northern desert, if €x- 
pended in the Brazilian jungle region, would in due time 
bring in ten times the material recompense. 

The Amazon basin’s unplumbed resources, 
vegetable products, its wealth of minerals, can provide 
science with new stimuli, can lead to novel attainments 
and unlock fresh secrets for man’s mastery of earth every- 
where and heighten his material and spiritual enjoyment 
therein. ; 

The Amazon development cannot be accomplished in 
the same manner as that of the West of the United States. 
Only to a limited degree can its benefits be seized by in- 
dividual enterprise and recklessness, however much these 
may play a part. Nor are the same historical forces at 
work today which made the great Mississippi and later 
La Plata basin of Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
such necessary food reservoirs for the toiling millions of 
Europe. The great staple products which provide food, 
clothing, and shelter can now be grown or manufactured 
in so many parts of the earth that, given our present defi- 
cient systems of international organization and distribu- 
tion, they are a surfeit. The Amazon basin, rather than a 
supplier of elementary needs, is a storehouse for a super 
civilization which mankind with its present jarring na- 
tionalisms has not yet reached. The Amazon will likely 
be an answer to a scheme of life to which man’s special- 
ized knowledge already entitles him, but which his pres- 
ent incapacity for social and international organization 
denies him. 


its new 


The Great Basin 


THe Amazon RIVER BASIN, THE GREATEST IN THE WORLD, 
has an area—2,700,000 square miles—almost equal to the 
whole continent-of Australia, and is a million square miles 
larger than all Europe exclusive of Russia. The basin laps 
over into four adjacent countries, is equivalent in its en- 
tirety to 80 percent of the area of Brazil, the fourth largest 
country in the world. 

A million square miles of timber have scarcely known 
axe or saw. Hundreds of species of trees, from the strong 
light balsa wood, which provides the rafts of downstream 
travelers, to the heavy deep red aztd, one of the hardest of 
all woods, promise unlimited interest for science, industry, 


Today’s river craft are only a symbol of the potential traffic from the hinterland 
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and the elaboration of synthetic products. The dominant 
tree nearly everywhere 1s the towering Brazilian nut 
tree, linked with our own Christmas festivities, which 
sometimes reaches a circumference of forty feet. Merely 
the medicinal potentialities of the Amazon will multiply 
present drug resources many tmes with new discoveries. 
There also are to be found extensive mineral deposits. 

All this suggests that the future development of the 
Amazon is not merely a national but a continental, a 
world problem. Brazil itselt borders on every country in 
South America except Chile and Ecuador, but the Ama- 
zon basin extends into Ecuador from which flows down 
the great Napo River, the first gateway of exploration by 
the early Spanish Orellana expedition. In Ecuador also 
flow the swift falling Pastaza and Morona, northern 
branches of the mighty Marafion. 

Out of southern Colombia come rushing the great Putu- 
mayo, and the Japura, with its important tributaries, the 
Caqueté and Cagudn; and from its eastern plains flow 
forth the many tributaries of the mysterious Rio Negro, 
still partly unexplored. 

The Madeira branch, itself one of the world’s great 
rivers, 2,000 miles in length, which flows into the Amazon. 
just above the historic rubber city of Manaos, reaches its. 
long fingers far up into Bolivia and Peru. Among its 
mightier tributaries are the impressive Madre de Dios. 
(Mother of God) River; the Beni, fed from the eternal 
snows of Sorata and Illimani, two silver giants towering 
nearly 22,000 feet into the sky of the Southern Cross; the 
Guaporé, forming the border and reaching back into: 
Matto Grosso; and Theodore Roosevelt’s renowned River 
of Doubt. 

The Amazon headwaters are customarily said to be 
those of the Marafién branch, which takes its start in 


length of mountain-ribbed Peru to the Ecuadorian bor- 
der, turns east, finally bursts through the last Andean 
ridge in a swirling mill-race at Pongo de Manseriche, and 
eventually, after flowing 1,500 leisurely miles joins the 


Amazon near Iquitos, Peru’s main river port, only 350:- 


feet above sea level but still 2,300 miles from the mouth 
of the mighty stream. Iquitos, with its jungle clamor, 
busy river wharves, motley as— 
sortment of primitive and civil- 
ized races, its market of monkey 
meat and magic herbs, is the up- 
per limit of ocean-going vessels,. 
although it is possible to go in 
comfort hundreds of miles far- 
ther, as far up into Peru as Yuri- 
maguas on the Huallaga. All 
told, the Amazon tributaries. 
provide large or small vessels. 


bility merely within the borders 
of Peru. 


Already at altitudes of 12,000 


branches are mightier rivers 
than most of those in the United 
States. Above Ayacucho, the 
Apurimac, along which I once 


Pan Amenican Airways 
vast and noble stream, cleaving 
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with a thousand miles of naviga- > 


feet above the sea, some of its 


traveled for many miles, is a 


\ 


its way through granite walls 
five thousand feet high or below 
mountain terraces, some built 
nearly a thousand years ago by 
Quechua agriculturists and still 
my use. At places it is still 
spanned by Inca _ suspension 
bridges, slung from ancient ma- 
sonry towers, the former fiber 
cables now replaced with steel. 
In the lower reaches these 
streams become placid rivers. 
Rio Negro is ten miles wide at 
the Boiact channel; the Tapajoz 
is eight miles wide at Boem. 

In Brazil itself are also mighty 

tributaries. Half a dozen such, 
_ flowing south from Venezuela 
or the Guianas, are greater than 
our own Hudson. The Tocan- 
tins river system strikes far 
south for 1,500 miles into the 
| Goyaz mining region. Similar in [BMS asa 
ereieande majesty are the 9°22 S2wders from) Cushing 
Xingi and Tapajoz, the Purds and the Juriua, 
; and in Peru, the Ucayali and Huallaga. 

Each stream and region drained has its pe- 
(culiar characteristics and resources. Rio Negro 
; and the Jutahy are literally black; the Branco is 
i; milky white, and the two streams merge at Car- 
‘voeira like “cream being poured into black cof- 
: fee.” The Tapajoz and Guaporé are usually cry- 
stal clear; but most, as the Purts, Jurtia, and 
‘Ucayali, and of course the Amazon proper, are 
‘yellow with alluvial sediment. 


The History of the Hinterland 


'Topay, FOUR CENTURIES AFTER THE SPANISH CON- 
‘quest, over 80 percent of South America’s pop- 
ulation lives within two hundred miles of the 
:sea coast. Only the fringe of the continent has 
sever been truly brought under man’s sway. Less 
ithan a fifth of the continent lies within twenty 
imiles of a railroad, until recently the maximum 
«distance within which agriculture could profitably 


IItaly, or England, but the country’s development 
iis also largely limited to a coastal strip. 

South America never had a frontier in the United 
States sense of the word. Without pushing the statement 
itoo far, it may be said that the Spanish and Portuguese 
conquered man instead of nature. Though early expedi- 
htions explored far and wide, the settlements which en- 
dured rarely went beyond the limits of pre-Conquest in- 
ndigenous occupation; in some places they definitely re- 
eded. The same barriers that prevented the Indians 
from utilizing many portions of South America also 
ocked the Europeans. The great exception was in Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, which, until the introduction of Euro- 
pean livestock and new cereals, could not be utilized 
very much by the natives, who mostly had jungle or 
ountain skills, but which subsequently provided the 
broad acres for frontier colonization similar to that in the 


Inited States. Eventually the open Pampas regions made 


Severin from ‘lhree Lions 


; i i i S _ Rubber can be revived by modern methods, applied to an industry that 
t develop - Brazil has 44,000,000 inhabitants (48,000, was snatched by the East Indies. Top, clearing the jungle and building 


000 by recent estimates) or more than France, roads to a rubber plantation; above, scientific rubber culture in Brazil today 


more rapid progress than any other parts of the continent. 
But in general, most of South America, from early days till 
now, has been ruled in the spirit of the early conquest. 
This persistent feudal spirit has delayed the utilization of 
natural resources and the evolution of the continent. 
Another factor has postponed the use of the continent 
for the more enlightened benefit of its various nations and 
peoples. This has been too great subordination of eco- 
nomic activities to the needs of Europe and Asia and 
more recently to the United States. Before Pizarro’s day, 
the Incas developed a great regional culture. Their high- 
ways ran north-south through the Andes, from Colom- 


_ bia clear into Argentina and Chile. With excellent com- 


munications, the early peoples built up a well-knit em- 
pire along self-sufficient lines, with a maximum use of 
resources for their own welfare. Perhaps no group in 
history ever has utilized nature’s gifts so completely and 
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Sao Paulo, across the grassy plains at poner 
: E an utc - 
. at ey into the Madeira country. eee = waynes sie 
niques an <nowledge. verve ater runa a 
But this fine near went to pieces with Conquest, so gled south from the Shae Y, eerie Meroe 
that now it is doubtful whether as much land is culti- trated far into is be st y Though sega 
aati i 1 t livelinood. 
; ‘ d irrigation sys- finding independent : Ai 
olen datet aaa ae ae ie Id fought, they also mingled, intermarried, giving rise to 
tems fell into disuse, the old highways deteriorated, the 0 ought, they 


a ic race” of the continent 
industries declined. The new highways ran from high- what Vasconcelos calls “the cosmic ; 
lands to coast in order to ship out materials to Europe. 


a breed well adapted to grapple aie pees region. 
s resulted. 
Flourishing outlying areas were ignored. The Conquest Numerous permanent ee Se cere Ree 
turned its attention to the extraction of minerals by Negro Not until the nineteen ca eee 
and Indian slaves more than to agricultural pursuits. Gold surveys made. Die aaa 2 eee 
and silver, which previously had been used merely to The great German amped epee! 
adorn temples, became the sinew of trade. the Englishmen ane ae us ae premier 
This process is paralleled in most of the continent. and Heath provi : ge er 2 Ne aan 
When new resources were tapped, new industries work are inseparably lin g Bee ae gio" 3 eek 
founded, the older self-sufficiency and humanitarianism, Lieutenants Herndon an ibbo +S: , 
whatever its deficiencies and primitive characteristics by 


starting respectively from La Paz -in Cee a from 

present standards, were destroyed. None of this led to. Peru, crossed the Andes from eee a 
the rational use of native resources primarily to rae Pe to Congress remains one of the 
the peoples. It created quick wealth for the ruling feuda mazon. Pane ; 
airs o European Bes and later for foreign capital. Scientific study became more Wey to 
It produced majestic coastal cities and a glittering urban ornithologist, Leo Miller; the peat he ac is ; : vate 
civilization quite out of proportion to the level of culture  Olveiras and the American Hartt; a eee in 
and comfort in the interior. Even in Argentina, in the Huber and Ducke; engineers such as Co one ie oO 
Pampas and Patagonia, as well as in southern Chile, | Madeira-Mamoré railway fame. The Brazilian Barboza 
where nature has permitted considerable settlement in Rodriguez explored and wrote his monumental treatise a 
our own western style, the prevailing system of land the palm tree. Mme. Condreay explored the rivers o 
holdings and race exploitation has resulted in senseless | Para, and the Swiss scientist, Emilia Snethlage, so praised 
imitation of the old feudal pattern. by Theodore Roosevelt, explored from the Xingu to the 

Men in South America have not been able to achieve | Tapajoz. Roosevelt himself put the River of Doubt defi- 
freedom on a large scale by way of the frontier as they _nitely on the map and into the columns of The New York 
did in the United States. The obstacles imposed by na- Times. The fact that his enterprise was carried out as late 
ture, as well as those imposed by man, have prevented _as the second decade of this century reveals to what ex- 
that fine burst of individual ‘initiative which featured tent even preliminary exploration has been delayed. 
much of our national growth. Yet given South American Much of Roosevelt’s success was due to the cooperation 
needs and the international situation, the opening up of — of Colonel CAnadido Mariano Rondén, who pushed the 
new regions, and particularly the Amazon basin, becomes _— Brazilian telegraph service into the remotest corners of 
increasingly a national and continental necessity if the | Matto Grosso and opened up vast new stretches. He. is 
Western Hemisphere is to become strong and rich enough __ probably the most important figure thus far in the whole 
to defend itself. history of the region. Fifteen years ago a commission of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, investigating rubber, 
pushed far into the hinterlands. 
About the same time another party, 
by land, water, and hydroplane, ex- 
plored the western affluent of the 


Rio Branco up to the Venezuelan 
border. 


intelligently, up to the limits possible with existing tech- 


The Explorers 


WHAT ARE THE OBSTACLES? THE 
possibilities? To what may men 
aspire in this vast Amazon region? 

First it is necessary to review the 
manner in which man thus far has 
rolled back the mystery of the un- 
known from the Brazilian jungle 
and highland area since the days of 
Orellana’s early sixteenth century 
voyage, and to what extent the 
region thus far has been settled, its 
resources utilized. 

The earliest days saw a fever of 
exploration. The Spaniards—un- 
deterred by Orellana’s tale of the 
terrible female warriors, the Ama- 
zons who gave the river its name 
—pushed over the Andes from the 
hae = Sige, core: rhe soutgueinnes pee 
stream. The Portuguese, like the : ee : 
famous Pedro de Texeira expedi- Akademia from Black Star aon be ee plea 
tion, pushed upstream, and intrepid © The “Amazons” described by early explorers € humming in far Amazonian 


d female “WarciGts: : -. corners never bef ‘d 
bandeirantes struck northwest from ws, 7* trors, but men, like this EB asses 
native photographed only five years ago Great for- (Continued on page 1 94 ) 


First Settlers 


THe AMAZON WAS NOT-OPENED UP 
to international navigation until 
1867. After that date increasing 
knowledge of the practicability of 
ordinary travel far into the interior, 
regular steamship schedules, the 
discovery of new products and op- 
portunities, made life more agree-_ 
able and profitable. 
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james Sawders from Cushing 


From the River Plate, the skyline of Buenos Aires rises majestically toward a place in the sun; now 
the third city in size in the hemisphere, it has a subway, 15,000 ships a year, most of Argentina’s industry 


The Industrial ABCs 


EMILE BRUGUIERE 


In the dynamic cities of the temperate zone one discovers the mature 
nations of today—and senses the vast, dramatic, unpredictable industrial 
tomorrow:—by a journalist long resident in Latin America 


OF THE TEN NATIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA, THREE CONTROL 
its industrial future: they are the major occupants of the 
South Temperate Zone—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
This area of inverted seasons where one winters in July 
has an erratic northern boundary that can be drawn 
roughly across South America on the twentieth parallel 
south latitude (north of Rio de Janeiro) to a point where 
it joins the sixty-fifth parallel west longitude in southern 
Bolivia, thence westward following the Andes until it 
swings to the Pacific north of Lima, Peru. Cooled by the 
Humboldt Current sweeping up from the Antarctic, Peru 
has a climate similar to that of regions 1,500 miles farther 
south on the Atlantic. 
The demarcation between the temperate and tropical 
zones is delineated by temperature differences, by geo- 
graphical obstacles, and by the watersheds of the great 
‘natural commerce routes. Above the Cayapo Mountains in 
southern Brazil the rivers flow north into the Amazon; 
below they flow southward along the frontiers of Para- 
I guay and Uruguay into the basin of the Rio de la Plata. 


These southlands have developed and preserved a distinct 
culture, European and remote from Caribbean and Ama- 
 zonian influences. Here, less hampered by the conflict of 
intermingled races, by tropic enervation, and in environ- 
‘ments more similar to their native Spanish, Portuguese 
and, later, Italian origins, the colonists far outstripped 
their northern compatriots in material progress. 

~ Yet during the first centuries after the occupation, they, 
50, suffered from the stultifying prohibitions imposed 


by Spanish and Portuguese monopolies of colonial trade 
and later from the mercantilist economy imposed on them 
by the mother countries. Intercolonial trade was dis- 
couraged both by home governments and the difficulties 
of travel. The century in which the republics saw birth 
held for them little reflection of the industrial revolution 
that swept the rest of the world. 

By the opening of the twentieth century, feudal internal 
economies were supporting themselves by foreign trade. 
After almost a century of independence these nations were 
still colonial, because oppressive restrictions had prevented 
the growth of a domestic market. Each was dependent 
upon one or two stable products capable of standing the ~ 
long sea voyage to ports that would return payment in 
manufactured articles. Until 1870 industry had stagnated, 
but thereafter, haphazardly and in spite of wars and gov- 
ernmental instability, the effort to establish a South Amer- 
ican industry bore fruit in the extension of the first rail- 


- ways and the growth of a few “home” industries. But 


neither by training nor wealth were they fitted to lay the 
foundations for an industrial future without aid. And 
when this aid came, because of its many abuses, its greed 
and outlandish tempo, it was called many things less char- 
itable than imperialism. 


The birth of Industry, with a capital “I,” occurred 


simultaneously in these countries in 1914 as a result of the 
first World War. Prior to that year they had developed 
economies based on agricultural and animal pola to- 
gether with a little mining and hopeful exploration for 
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oil. While the war enormously increased their exports of 
these basic commodities to Europe, it forced South Amer- 
ica to look for its manufactured articles elsewhere. The 
consequent demand for United States products, ranging 
from needles and knives to locomotives, gave this country 
its first real foothold in a hitherto European dominated 
field. It also gave impetus to South American dreams of 
industrial self-sufficiency. 

Between 1914 and 1935 the annual value of industrial 
production in Argentina alone increased over 150 percent, 
reaching a total, excluding foodstuff, of $725,000,000. This 
industrial expansion, reflected in Brazil and Chile, was 
healthy and self-supporting, for the South American goal 
is industria! self-sufficiency rather than entry into world 
competition in consumer goods. Yet, in this striving for 
self-sufficiency, each nation has created a problem for the 
future. The economy of these ABC nations rests on their 
ability to trade agricultural, pastoral, and mineral prod- 
ucts in return for manufactured goods. As each becomes 
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AND THEIR CLIMATE 


Temperate climate does not 
coincide with the temperate 
zone. Altitude, sea and air 
currents affect environment. 
Equatorial Quito is cool! 


self-sufficient industrially, protec- 
tive tariff walls may rise, and 
then an end may be called to 
reciprocal trade and barter, with 
unpredictable consequences. 


B. A.—Modern Metropolis 


In BuEnos AIRES, THIRD LARGEST 
city in this hemisphere (after 
New York and Chicago) one 
quickly finds assurance of Ar- 
gentina’s industrial future. The 
Portenos, as the city’s inhabitants 
are called, have a firm, un- 
reasoning faith in, the ultimate 
and relatively effortless rise of 
Argentina to a predestined place 
in the sun. Wander through 
Buenos Aires’ spacious tree-lined 
avenues, ride its subways, and 
try its skyscraper elevators, stroll 
into some of its 160 banks, read 
some of its hundred daily news- 
papers, then you too will feel 
something of the promise of this 
great industrial port. This prom- 
ise is evident everywhere: in the 
scores of new apartment house 
buildings, the hundreds of lim- 
ousines, the modern architec- 
ture of stores and factories, the 
swanky offices representing the 
whole financial world. 

Around this city centers three 
fourths of the industry of the 


fruits of reciprocal trade. The 
question that plagues Argentina 
is whether further plant expan- 
: sion and the development of 
new industries will mean decline of the port and the great 
agricultural hinterland it represents. 

Today Argentina is divided against itself in its hope 
for self-sufficiency. With the value of foodstuffs at present 
almost the same as that of industrial production, the 
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entire nation; into its port steam ~ 
15,000 vessels a year bearing the © 


cleavage is both serious and bitter. The country wants ~ 


continuation of reciprocal trade; the city demands indus- 


trial expansion. The country admits that trade reciprocity 


holds no golden future and keeps Argentina tied to for- 


eign apron strings; the city confesses that it has no solu- 


tion for the dilemma its industry creates. 

There are few industries scattered through the hinter- 
land. West of Buenos Aires lie the Pampas, hundreds of | 
miles of treeless, stoneless, pancaked flatness that disappear : 
over the side of the world. And the topsoil is ten feet 
deep! To the south are cattle and the Patagonias, heaven 
to sheep but to man a bleak and windswept waste. Held. 
against the sea by 2,300 miles of three- to five-mile-high 
ranges, this is the Argentina that knows Buenos Aires 
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The fertile Central Valley of Chile; and a landowner’s home 


and its industrial future only as a small dot where the 
rails converge. 

From these regions comes the greatest stock of surplus 
and exportable food in the world. Consequently when in- 
dustrial expansion is broached to the hacienda owner, he 
is apt to become apoplectic. “What they’re trying to do,” 
he will tell you, “is ruin this country with a lot of dam- 
fool Yanquis ideas.” 

In logical support of his contention he can point out 
that Argentina entirely lacks iron, coal, and manganese, 
that its copper is as scarce as gold, its petroleum deposits 
uncertain. He can show you the difficulty of deriving 
power from the flat banked, sluggish rivers; the absence 
of timber; the dearth of skilled workmen. 

The Porteno and the industrialist who have no finger 
in the great export pie, point pridefully to the physical 
development of the Buenos Aires region and to the slow 
but sure absorption by native industry of a market for- 
merly dominated by foreign capital. Argentina has al- 
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American machinery in a large Italian textile mill at Sao Paulo, Brazil 


ready absorbed about a quarter of this total, but United 
States and British industrial holdings, including railways, 
represent an investment of some four billion dollars. 
These billions stand for faith in the industrial future of 
Argentina. Its disciples point to the fabulous trade and 
manufacturing fortune of the Blemberg family and the 
Buenos Aires House of Morgan—Bunge & Born;. they 
enumerate the many necessities in which their 
country is already self-sufficient—and they are ir- 
repressible in their ambitions. But the fact re- 
mains that they cannot answer the questions 
posed by the haciendados. 


On the West Coast 


OF THE QUESTIONS THAT BEDEVIL ARGENTINE ECON- 
omists, only lack of mineral resources is an ex- 
clusively Argentine problem. Others are shared 
in varying degrees by Brazil, Chile, and the small 
nations which form the industrial fringe. Follow- 
ing the last war, Argentine economy saw its ups 
and downs, but with no such violent dislocations 
as Chile experienced after I. G. Farbenindustrie 
led the way to synthetic nitrate. After enjoying 
a rosy boom in 1916, Chile’s world monopoly of 
strategic nitrate declined to less than a quarter of 
its original value when nitrate paid for 70 per- 
cent of governmental costs. By 1931 the bottom 
had fallen out of everything. Mining fell 75 per- 
cent, copyer prices dropped faster than produc- 
tion, imports became (Continued on page 201) 
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Portinari, Brazilian Painter 


Candido Portinari, born in Brazil in 1903, was the- 
son of Italian coffee workers on a large fazenda. 
His parents saved enough money to send him at fif— 
teen to Rio where he lived a hand to mouth exist-. 
ence while studying at the School of Fine Arts. 
After winning recognition as a Portrait painter he- 
became famous for his Pictures of Brazilian life 
and folk. His powerful frescoes for the Ministry 
of Education in Rio, for which the man’s figure to- 
the left and the Indian heads on the page oppesite- 
were studies, show workers in the country’s lead- 
ing industries and are outstanding modern murals. 


Paintings and study of Indians, 
courtesy Pan American Union 
Man’s figure, courtesy 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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The Heart of a Continent 


SAMUEL McKEE, JR. 


In North America the New World pattern finds expression in the longest 


unf 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, from 


ortified border in the world. Exhibit No. 


1: Joint Planning of the 


James Monroe’s time to now:—by a 


historian of Canadian-U. S. relations, Columbia University 


NorrH AMERICA Is DIFFERENT. IT HAS LONG BEEN AG 
customed to thinking of its great plains and river valleys 
on a truly continental scale. Consider, for example, the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes Basin, a third of a continent reach- 
ing two thousand miles from the Atlantic to the United 
States-Canadian hinterland. This great industrial and agri- 
cultural region is now the subject of grandiose proposals 
for joint planning. It illustrates the way in which both 
sides of an international border can be surveyed in terms 
of common benefit and common responsibility. The future 
prospects held out by mutual planning for water power, 
transportation, and defense are of particular interest be- 
cause of the light they throw upon the entire New World 
pattern of cooperation, now spurred by the war, but 
grounded in reasoned awareness of the stake of the people 
of the Western Hemisphere in friendly collaboration with 
one another. 

For twenty years, in good times and bad, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway -has been before the public of Canada and 
the United States. Now, at last, there is a strong probabil- 
ity of its adoption. The old dream of a through channel 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River navigable by 
ships of ocean size was for many years advocated by 
Charles P. Craig, a Duluth, Minn., lawyer and investment 
banker, who in 1919 organized the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association, one of the most efficient 
propaganda agencies in North American history. 


In 1848, THE FIRsT CANADIAN SEAWAY WAS OPENED WITH A 
nine-foot passage through the succession of St. Lawrence 
River canals and the Welland Canal between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. The Canadian canal system was en- 
larged and deepened in the years following the establish- 
ment of the Dominion in 1867. It is this fourteen-foot 
navigation which exists as today’s canal. system. 

The coal and iron ore trade came to the rescue of iake 
shipping after the railroads competed for passengers and 
grain in the early seventies. For loading and unloading 
these bulk commodities, the wheelbarrow and the steam 
bucket-hoist gave way to the ingenious loading and un- 
loading machines which today are the marvel of all who 
behold them on the Great Lakes. The growing tendency 
of the lake ships to carry bulk commodities and nothing 
else led to the development of lake freighters adapted to 
narrow channels and to the loading and unloading de- 
vices on the docks for iron ore, coal, and grain. Having 
evolved from conditions peculiar to the lake trade, the 
Great Lakes freighter is not adapted to ocean navigation. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES THROUGHOUT THE NINE- 
teenth century increasingly manifested a desire to cooper- 
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ate in the use and jurisdiction of their priceless common 
heritage, the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. The 
Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 was conceived if not writ- 
ten by James Monroe, the first New World statesman to 
give practical expression to the unique aspirations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Limiting naval armaments on the 
Great Lakes virtually to revenue cutters, it was a demon- 
stration of common sense on 


right to navigate the St. Lawrence below the forty-fifth 
parallel, the American boundary line. The right was sur- 
rendered with the termination of the treaty by the United 
States at the close of the Civil War, although in actual 
practice Americans were still permitted to navigate the St. 
Lawrence, and they gained it as a right once more with 
the treaty of Washington in 1871. Canadians, in return, 
were given the right to use American improvements and 
canals in the connecting channels of the upper lakes. 
With the object of establishing an orderly and efficient 
agency for the handling of common interests in these 


boundary waters, an International Waterways Commis- 


sion was appointed in 1905, consisting of six members, 
three from each country, to study the whole problem. In 
1909, the International Joint Commission was created by_ 
a treaty which set forth certain rights and restrictions, in- 


_ cluding specific limitations on the diversion of power from 


the Niagara River. 
The powers of the International Joint Commission are 

in some respects so broad that the belief exists that the 

development of the International Rapids Section could go 

forward without the need of a treaty but merely by joint: 
action of the two governments, with the approval of the 

International Joint Commission. —, 

Such procedure would require an appropriation by Con- 
gress, but that would necessitate merely a majority vote 
of both Houses, and presumably would be easier to get 
than a two thirds majority to ratify a treaty in the Senate. 
pote the 1920’s Wee the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

eep Waterway was being vigorously prompted by 
Charles P. Craig and eke Fewer heir nll 
the strong support of the farmers of the Middlewest anc 
the Northwest. The cities of the great lakes, with vision 
of themselves as “ocean ports,” were enthusiastic. The op 
position, as had been expected, was chiefly from North. 
eastern United States, where it was feared the seawa’ 
would be harmful to the existing transportation and po : 
facilities. 

The United States government, on the surface, ar 
peared to be more eager for the project than the Canadia: 
government. In 1924, President Coolidge appointed a $ 
Lawrence Power Commission, of which Herbert Hoove: 


both sides of the border. 
Then, in 1854, the Reciprocity Treaty gave Americans the 
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then Secretary of Commerce, was chairman, and C. P. 
Craig, executive secretary. The proposed power and navi- 
wzation development was once more the subject of ex- 
thaustive investigation; and, in 1926, a joint board of 
Fengineers, three from each country, submitted another 
report. In April 1927, the United States government an- 
mounced its approval of the report. 
_ Five years later, after the Canadian government had ex- 
naustively investigated the proposal, the Great Lakes-St. 
awrence Deep Waterway Treaty was signed by the gov- 
j See of Canada and the United States. 
| It was this treaty to which Franklin D. Roosevelt fell 
eir when he became President in 1933. Since President 
Roosevelt wholeheartedly believed in the project, and 
ince fresh negotiations presented many complications, he 
idopted the treaty as his own. When the treaty finally 
reached the Senate, on March 14, 1934, it obtained little 
more than a bare majority, falling far short of the two 
hirds vote necessary for ratification. 
This rejected Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Water- 
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way Treaty will probably be the basis of the new plan. It 
did not specify amounts of money to be expended by each 
country; it merely allocated certain works to each country. 
A deep waterway, not less than twenty-seven feet in 
depth, was to be built through the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence to the sea, “with the development of the 
waterpower incidental thereto.” The United States was to 
assume the responsibility for the construction of a new 
lock with a depth of twenty-seven feet at the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal, and for deepening the connecting channels of 
the upper lakes to the required depth. Canada, on the 
other hand, was to assume sole responsibility for the de- 
velopment of navigation in the portion of the St. Law- 
rence lying wholly within Canadian territory. At present 
these Canadian rapids are circumvented by the Cornwall, 
Soulanges, and Lachine Canals. The Welland Ship Canal 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, with its twenty- 
seven foot channel, was already finished, and, in comput- 
ing the relative estimated costs to the two countries, 
Canada was credited with the $128,000,000 already spent. 
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The most difficult and, perhaps, the most expensive part 
of the entire project was the navigation and power devel- 
opment in the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence, the forty-eight miles trom Chimney Point to 
St. Regis, which was to be the joint responsibility of the 
two nations. The United States’ share of the cost of the 
power houses, dams, canals, and locks in the International 
Section was estimated at $215,492,000; the Canadian share 
at $59,250,000. The total cost to the United States of the 
entire undertaking was estimated at $257,992,000, of which 
sum New York State supposedly was to pay approxi 
mately $90,000,000 in return for the American share of the 
hydroelectric power developed from the International 
Rapids Section. Canada’s total expense was estimated at 
$270,976,000, of which $128,000,000 had already been spent 
on the Welland Canal. 

Several differences arose in the course of the long nego- 
tiations, most of which seem to have been yielded by the 
United States. The depth of the channel became the sub- 
ject of severe criticism. The United States wanted twenty- 
five feet, the depth already planned for her works in the 
connecting channels of the upper lakes; Canada, perhaps 
with memories of previous insufficient depths in the St. 
Lawrence Canals, favored twenty-seven feet. The United 
States agreed. 

A channel twenty-seven feet deep was regarded as ade- 
quate for vessels with a draft of twenty-five feet, the 
extra two feet representing the allowance for the well- 
known “squat” of Great Lakes vessels when close to the 
bottom in narrow channels. 

An interesting sidelight on the question of tonnage eli- 
gible for the proposed seaway is a point in connection 
with the present American channels in the lakes. A mini- 
mum depth of approximately twenty-five feet was author- 
ized in 1930 and, presumably, the work is now completed. 
Yet in the last five years the maximum safe draft for 
vessels in the St. Marys River, the connecting channel be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron, has only once 
been as much as twenty feet, and most of the time it has 
been eighteen. In the Detroit River during the last five 
years, the safe draft for vessels has averaged nineteen feet. 
If for an “authorized” channel depth of twenty-five feet, 
vessels cannot load to twenty-three feet, but to no more 
than twenty, then it would seem that for an “authorized” 
channel depth of twenty-seven feet, the vessels capable of 
using it, fully loaded, would have to draw considerably 
less than twenty-five feet of water. A substantial portion 
of the world’s ocean tonnage would be excluded. 


The development of the International Rapids Section | 


was one of the knottiest problems for the various boards 
to solve, largely because of Canadian insistence upon’ a 
two-stage plan of development, as opposed to the one- 
stage plan favored by the American engineers. Both plans, 
it was estimated, would produce well over 2,000,000 horse- 
power which would mean more than 1,000,000 for each 
nation. Without going into technicalities, it can be briefly 
explained that the one-stage plan would have a lower first 
cost and, it is claimed, would produce more power. One 
might wonder, if such is the case, why the Canadians 
should prefer the more expensive, less productive two- 
stage plan? The answer is largely because the initial cost 
of the first stage would be less, and income from the com- 
pleted first stage could be used to finance the second stage. 
Now, however, the one-stage plan is finally winning out. 

The eagerness of the American government for the 
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_ limitation upon the type of naval vessels to be built. 


treaty may also have been a factor in permitting the in- 
clusion of the provision that Chicago, after 1938, was not 
to divert more water for its drainage canal than’ had 
been stipulated in a 1930 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. To expect Chicago to abide by a ruling | 
of its own Supreme Court seems like a thoroughly reason- 
able demand on the surface; but it should not be for- & 
gotten that there is always the possibility of getting the 
Supreme Court to change its mind, while getting some- 
thing changed which 1s embodied in an international | 
treaty is a much more difficult matter. The two Illinois 
Senators voted against the treaty in 1934. 

In Canada, the 1934 defeat of the treaty in the United 
States Senate created little excitement. Prime Minister 
Bennett had persistently discouraged discussion of the 
treaty in the Canadian Parliament, saying that the time 
for it was when the treaty came up for ratification. Since, 
with its defeat in the United States, it never did, Cana- } 
dian sentiment on the seaway is difficult to measure. 

Canada had gone in for the development of hydroelec- } 
tric power with the same excessive zeal that it had gone 


in for railroad building, and it had ended up with more 
than it then needed of both. The improvement of St. 
Lawrence navigation was regarded with mixed sentiments 
varying from the extreme approval of Toronto to the ex- 
treme disapproval of Montreal. 

Meanwhile conditions in the world grain trade have 
tended to cool the ardor of the wheat growers of Canada 
and the United States for the seaway. The question 1s 
now one of where to send wheat, not how to send it. 

On the other hand, the steel industry is now booming 
and with it lake shipping is booming, too. The movement 
of bulk commodities on the Great Lakes reached an all- 
time high of 142,874,985 tons during the 1940 season. The 
previous high was in 1929. It was once believed that iron 
ore and coal, which year in and year out represent about 
two thirds of the total tonnage carried, did not figure very’ 


-much in any consideration of the effect of the seaway | 


upon lake shipping. Recently, though, there has been a | 
growing belief that the supplies of Lake Superior ore are 
exhaustible and that eventually it will be necessary to 
bring iron ore from outside to the Great Lakes mills. 


In May 1938, THE sEAWAY PROJECT CAME BACK TO LIFE WITH 
the announcement that Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
was forwarding to the Canadian government a new pro- 
posed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty. 
Negotiations have been going on since then and sup- 
posedly are about to reach Congress again. 

“Power will win the war,” is being taken up as a 
slogan; but it is too early to say what part the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project will play in the military stra- 
tegy of the joint defense program. The prohibition of 
naval shipbuilding on the lakes as a violation of the R 
Bagot Agreement has gone by the boards. The channe 
depths, however, will undoubtedly establish some kind o 


Whatever comes of the present attempt to construct th 
waterway, the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence will c 1 
tinue to play the same vital and beautiful part in the lif 
of Canada and the United States. It has long been cor 
mon to speak of the lakes as “the Mediterranean” 
America, which, in some respects, is unfortunate, _ 
they are unlike anything else—they are the Great L 
They are the heart of a continent. Let : 
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‘Neighbors 
‘North and South 


On this page and the two that 
‘ollow are people of this New 
World of which we of the U.S.A. 
are part. Like us they are of 
pure stock and of mixed. They 
are first of all Canadians, Mexi- 
«ans, Chileans, Brazilians, instead 
bf North or South Americans. 
They have old loyalties as well 
as those that date with settlement 
mn this hemisphere. 
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Mexican children 
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Two young people, Peru 
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Women Want a Happier World 


Woman’s Place in the Western World may vaty widely; 
: ; 

visitor from Argentina reminds us Woman's 

y:—by the Chairman, Inter-American Commission of 


plent 


In rHe Unirep States anD IN LaTIN AMERICA, THE PEOPLE 
live at peace. Not only are we not at war but we are the 
hope—almost the last hope—of a suffering humanity. 
Here and now the women of the Americas must act, 1n 
order to take advantage of the great opportunity that is 
theirs. From what I know of the women of Latin Amer- 
ica, as well as from what I learned of the women of the 
United States during my six weeks’ visit there, I am con- 
vinced that women can bring about a greater understand- 
ing and cooperation among the people of this hemisphere. 

In my own country, Argentina, the past few months 
have witnessed an important change in the attitudes and 
activities of women. Between June and September, 1940, 
more than 15,000 women joined a great patriotic organi- 
zation, Accién Argentina; they are working actively with 
men in an educational campaign supporting democratic 
principles and combating the propaganda of totalitarian- 
ism. But it is not only in Argentina that the women are 
aroused. Throughout the Americas I find the same spirit. 

However, spirit and confidence will not suffice unless 
they find expression in constructive action. The demo- 
cratic ideals and the peace of the hemisphere can be pre- 
served only if we solve, quickly, Latin America’s two 
grave problems. The first is the problem of economic 
stability; the second, the infiltration of totalitarian theories. 

Experts and technicians are studying the difficult eco- 
nomic situation. The surplus production of our continent 
which was absorbed by Europe before the present war is 
now a heavy burden on the economy of each of the 
South American republics. Without exchange, commerce 
among the South American countries is impossible. If 
this difficulty is not solved at once, commercial paralysis 
will follow. 

In Latin America we have every variety of climate, and 
hence our products are rich and varied. But at the same 
time, there are in these nations millions of men, women, 
and children who lack the essentials of life; who suffer 
from want of the very things which, in a mounting sur- 
plus, constitute a dangerous liability to their countries. 

The ebvious solution would be for needy Americans 
to use the products of their own and neighboring coun- 
tries. If we can raise the standard of living in all the re- 
publics of South and Central America, if we can wipe 
out hunger and malnutrition in this hemisphere, we shall 
have the answer to our major economic problem. 

For such a program, complete economic solidarity is 
essential and this solidarity must be based on a plan that 
considers the well-being of the entire hemisphere. 

If we want to advance the ideal of America for Ameri- 
cans, if we want to give to the rest of the world an ex- 
ample of united action among nations, we must give up 


by guns and planes, Democracy can be defended and pre 
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but this noted b 
Voice is for freedom and fh 
Women 


judi é e na- § 
many small national prejudices, and sacrifice som ; 


tional economic theories. | 

Women are strong supporters and propagandists for i 
this ideal of hemispheric. union; but women also must i 
fight against the second of the great dangers of today— r 
the spread of totalitarianism. f | 


I BELIEVE THE IDEAS OF TOTALITARIANISM ARE FOREIGN TO 
America. They cannot flourish in our lands unless they 
are sown in the soil of economic chaos. This is why Nazi 
propaganda has been directed toward arousing suspicion 
and mistrust among our nations. 

I am not among those who believe that invasion of 
the Americas is part of the totalitarian program. But 1 
do believe that the attempt is being made to create a 
favorable situation for change in governments to a form 
based on totalitarian ideas. It is because of this destructive 
propaganda that I think it necessary to call attention to 
the danger of arming nations that are unstable economi- 
cally. : | 
It is highly important to arm the American nations for | 
defense against possible aggression, but to do this with- | 
out first solving the economic situation of these nations 
is perilous. The cost of armaments is a drain on national _ 
finances, involving great sacrifice on the part of the peo- 
ple. These sacrifices can lead to the chaos for which the 
enemies of democracy hope. In a time of confusion and 
disunity, opportunists can use the weapons bought for | 
defense to dominate and enslave the people. 

We confront, then, two great problems closely related 
to one another. We cannot sit back, leaving our govern- — 
ments to work out all the solutions. The people them- 
selves must act. Women—who are half the people—can 
give the warning that will arouse the Americas. 

In the economic field, the governments can come to a 
practical solution only with the support of the people. ; 
Women must help develop this public opinion on which — 
real accomplishment depends. , 
The moment has passed for lyrical expression of solidar- Bs 
ity. The Good Neighbor policy, the interchange of stu-\ 
dents, good-will tours, have prepared the way, but in ¥ 
themselves they are not enough. In Central and South 
America, today, we have panic fear of the future. The 
ee Ae Reeds and definite action. American 

, d South, must insist on lasting coopera- 
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Children of the New World 


One test of civilization is what is done for children. 


today, 


MILLIONs oF PARENTS IN THE UNrTED STATES ARE FAMILIAR 

with the picture of a sturdy six-year-old boy, clutching a 

pencil in one hand, a schoolbook in the other, which 
i adorns the back cover of the Children’s Bureau bulletin, 
“The Child from One to Six.” Parents in far-away Chile 
i are becoming equally familiar with this picture, which 
| now illustrates a page in the famous “Book of the Chilean 
|| Cowboy,” published in Santiago by the Institute of Rural 
| Information. 

But there is a subtle difference as well as a symbolical 
‘similarity between the two pictures: a few deft strokes of 
‘the Chilean artist’s crayon have transformed six-year-old 
Johnny Smith into seven-year-old Juan Lucero. The alter- 
sation in features, footgear, and age proclaims Juan’s Latin 
aancestry, the local customs of his Andean homeland. But 
the appearance of this illustration in the two government 
publications proclaims the essential similarity of children 
peverywhere, as well as the unity of purpose and the in- 
creasing cooperation of those agencies, public and private, 


Concern for social and child welfare throughout the 
‘Americas is not new. Many institutions which are flourish- 
ing today had their origin in the colonial period, and the 


population, political and economic history, and resources. 
3ut the general trend in all of them is a favorable one, 
nd is apparently due to a heightened consciousness of 
value of human life and human personality. 


Progress Under Many Conditions and Handicaps 


“HE BACKGROUND OF TODAY’S PICTURE CAN BE SKETCHED 
nly in broad strokes. Historically, the first concern of 
ne early colonists was for hospitals, homes for foun- 
lings, institutions for the aged and dependent. Medical 
cience in Latin America benefited from the education of 
thysicians in the great medical centers of Europe and the 
nited States. Public health received great impetus from 
ne United States and from the work of ‘the Pan Amer- 
van Sanitary Bureau and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
lhe introduction of social insurance, in which Chile was 
1€ pioneer in 1924, was due to European inspiration. 
lhe development of special training for social work, be- 
inning with the first school opened in Chile in 1925, 
ad the first school in Argentina in 1930, received con- 
lerable impetus from the example set by the pioneer 
hools in the United States. In the special field of child 
2lfare, dominant influences have been those of the Pan 
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In Latin America 


the spread of child welfare and social work registers a remark- 
able humanitarian movement:—by the Editor, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


American Child Congresses; of the International Ameri- 
can Institute for the Protection of Childhood, founded 
by the late Luis Morquio of Uruguay as the result of 
action taken by one of the early Child Congresses; and 
of the United States Children’s Bureau which has main- 
tained close relations through the years with leaders in 
the other Americas. 

In the Children’s Bureau report on “Maternal and 
Child Welfare Services in Latin America,” compiled in 
1940 by Anna Kalet Smith, it is pointed out that maternal 
and child welfare work in its present form is of recent 
origin in Latin America, and that the new trends are 
particularly evident in the national constitutions adopted 
since 1933 in Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Peru, and Uruguay. Codification of all 
child welfare laws, initiated by Brazil in 1927, and of 
which the Children’s Code of Uruguay is one of the 
most forward-looking examples, is another recent trend. 
The coordination of all child welfare work through estab- 
lishment of a single children’s bureau or department in 
a number of countries manifests the desire to prevent 
duplication of effort and to improve administration. 

One of the most promising developments of recent 
years has been the effort to extend the work hitherto 
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Medical research, endowed by Rockefeller Foundation, in Brazil 


confined to the principal cities of the various countries to 
the more distant provinces. A striking example is that of 
Argentina, where since 1936 maternal and child health 
centers staffed by physicians, nurses, and midwives, have 
been established in most of the provinces, even in Tierra 
del Fuego which claims to have the southernmost center 
in the world. 

No one who has not flown over the geographical im- 
mensity that is Brazil can possibly visualize the difficulties 
of providing health, welfare, and educational services in 
the hinterland of that amazing country with its wide 
plains, impenetrable jungles, mountain barriers, and scat- 
tered population. But the fertility of the Brazilian soil is 
paralleled by the resourcefulness of the Brazilian mind 
and the generosity of her citizens. 

The Bishop of Santos, Dom Paulo de Torso Campos, 
has founded a novel social service organization for the 
benefit of a portion of the population who have been cut 
off from civilization by the topography of that mountain- 
ous section of the Brazilian coast. He has organized a 
group of young women who volunteer to seek out the 
homes of these rural families and, after winning their 
confidence, persuade them to let their daughters ac- 
company the visitors upon their return to Santos. Here 
the Bishop has opened a house where the girls spend 
about six weeks, learning to sleep in beds and to cook and 


Maternal and infant hygiene clinic in Argentina (below); visiting 
nurses in Belem City, Brazil, (upper right); a day nursery for 
Asuncion, Paraguay, market women’s babies (lower right) 
TS. Children’s Rureau 
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to read and write; and to care 
for babies and young children. Upon their return to their 
own homes, they become teachers of the rest of the fam- 
ily. This scheme has had such interesting results that 
there has been some talk of adapting it to northern 
Brazil. , 

In Chile a well organiz 


do housework; to sew; 


ed effort to improve the status 


of the rural population is being carried on by the Insti- 
tute of Rural Information, set_UP within the last two 
years under the Agricultural Exports Board. The first 
step in the campaign was the preparation and distribution 
of El Libro del Huaso Chileno (The Book of the Chilean 
Cowboy), containing simple information on history, civ- 
ics, home hygiene, fertilizers, care of cattle, poultry rais- 
ing, infant care, the evils of alcohol, and many other sub- 
jects. The cover ‘lustration shows a little girl reading 
from the book to her cowboy father who, presumably, is 
‘literate. This illustration has become familiar along the 
highways and byways of Chile, for it has been painted on 
the sides of three sound trucks which the Institute sends 
out with a staff trained to contact the campesinos and 
give them information, garden seeds, literature, and free 
entertainment. 

One of the two social service schools in Santiago, the 
Escuela Elvira Matte de Cruchaga, is also working in the 
rural field. This school, founded in 1929 by a former 
Chilean Ambassador to the United States in memory of 
his wife, maintains a rural social welfare center, pub- 
lishes a weekly magazine for distribution in rural areas, 
and has placed social workers ( Continued on page 192) 
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The Prospect for New Settlers 


GEORGE L. WARREN 


Will the New World ever’resume its growth by immigration? What are the 
post-war prospects for refugees from Europe?:—by the Executive Secre- 
tary, President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees 


FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS THE INTERNATIONAL Lazpour Or- 
ifice has been making technical studies of immigration and 
population movements throughout the world, which now 
would be of great value were it not for the tragic circum- 
istances that, nowadays, there are few immigrants, there 
are only refugees. And today’s refugees, unlike the immi- 
grants who came to the New World in happier times, are 
seldom free to leave the Old World with their belongings 
pr to enter the New World in search of their fortune. 

There are all sorts of restrictions, barriers, prejudices; lack 
bf transportation facilities and money. Above all, there 
nre profound differences of opinion among governments 
as to the best method of developing the vast underpopu- 
ated areas of the New World. 

Hitherto, in history, the trend of population has been 
rom the rural areas to the towns. Europe’s refugees are 
aow mainly city people—professionals, doctors, lawyers, 
ducators, business men, bankers, and clerks. And most 
f the countries of the New World seem determined not 
o allow their urban centers to grow through direct im- 
aigration which would arouse the resentment of their 
wn nationals, or even through encouragement of refugee 
gricultural settlements from which more dynamic set- 
ers would inevitably gravitate to the cities. 


en concerned with their experiences with ethnic-groups 
vhich have resisted assimilation and preserved cultural 
d political interests of their countries of origin. 

At the Evian Conference, before the war started, it was 
ecognized that the ordinary infiltration of refugees into 
verseas countries was limited and that there was a need 
pr planning for large scale migration. The first concern 
* the Intergovernmental Committee which was formed 
» continue the work of the Evian Conference was to 
urvey areas of settlement. In the Western Hemisphere, 
aly the Dominican Republic stated its willingness to ab- 
tb refugees, up to 100,000 of them. Yet large scale settle- 
ent projects will provide the only opportunities of mi- 
ation for those who will leave Europe when the war 
nds. And the chances are that, whatever the outcome of 
¢ war, millions will want to leave. 

p 

essure of Population in Europe 

MONTH AFTER THE WAR BEGAN, PREsIDENT RoosEVELT, 
dressing the executive committee of the Intergovern- 
ntal Committee in Washington, called for more ex- 
sive studies and imaginative planning on this problem. 
proposed that worldwide plans might need to be 
wn up for 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 emigrants from 
rope after the war. Many who questioned the Presi- 
mt’s estimate at the time have since come to recognize 
‘frightful accuracy. 

‘he immediate British reaction to the President’s chal- 
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In South America several governments have recently. 


lenge was that there would be no such numbers of refu- 
gees, that victory would enable all the families already 
uprooted to return to their homes. Now it is apparent that 
peace conceivably will not satisfy all of the demands and 
aspirations of the minority groups in Europe and that, in 
any event, there will be such physical destruction of prop- 
erty and economic paralysis after the war, that millions 
will have to leave Europe to survive. The overpopulation 
of the central and eastern areas of Europe may even have 
been a cause of the war itself. 

One need not necessarily accept the possibility of mil- 
lions of emigrants from Europe after the war as a com- 
pelling reason for planning now. But planning now is 
good judgment and common sense. Lack of conscious 
planning of migration in the past has been admittedly 
wasteful in human lives and destructive of invaluable 
contributions which might have been preserved through 
better distribution and placement of the millions who ar- 
rived in the New World in the last half century. 

It is quite true that no one can tell who the immigrants 
will be, where they will come from, of what races they 
will consist, and what skills they will have to contribute. 
Many factors are involved in settlement that cannot be 
appraised with any degree of accuracy: selection, training, 
transportation, area selection, crop potentialities, internal 
and export markets, investment and return, financing; the 
adaptation of unknown settlers to unknown areas. 

To millions in Europe who are doomed to suffer until 
the end of the war, the opportunity to work and struggle 
for life again, even under primitive pioneer conditions, 
may mean their very salvation from despair. Even now 
they should know that others in a freer atmosphere are 
preparing the way for them in other parts of the world. 


Funds—and Land—for Future Settlement 


‘THE DESPERATE NEED OF THE IMMIGRANT FOR A PLACE TO GO 
is matched by the economic needs and opportunities of 
underpopulated countries. Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Brazil, for example, are coun- 
tries with vast uninhabited areas which they are anxious 
to incorporate into the economy of their national ex- 
istences. These countries will readily admit their need for 
larger populations—to develop their unexploited natural 
resources and to improve and strengthen their national 
economies. The questions now awaiting exploration and 
planning are chiefly: what settlers, from what areas, with 
what capital, can accomplish these purposes without con- 
flict or competition with nationals already beset with 
surplus products for which markets are restricted? 
No lands remain on the surface of the globe awaiting 
discovery. The great majority of uninhabited areas have 
been reasonably well mapped and explored, and remain 
uninhabited for known reasons. For instance, the savan- 
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nahs of British Guiana and Venezuela present problems 
of communications between the sea and land-locked fer- 
tile areas separated by deep forests. 

There probably will not emerge any single area or na- 
tion in which a million people may be settled. But present 
studies indicate many areas which present opportuniues, 
advantages—and disadvantages. Although completely un- 
inhabited areas may seem inviting because the problem of 
integration of cultures is thereby minimized, other areas 
in which frontier settlement may be expanded offer the 
advantage of helpful assistance to the settlers by native 
dwellers who have already learned the way of life in the 
area and can absorb the settlers as apprentices. 

Every area in the world specifically offered for refugee 
settlement has already been studied by commissions of 
experts dispatched under the auspices of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, with the col- 
laboration of Dr. Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the Refugee Economic Corporation and the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. These are 
specifically British Guiana, the Dominican Republic, and 
the Island of Mindanao in the Philippines. Each report 
recommended experimental settlement of 500 families in 
the first instance, and detailed the lines of further inquiry 
as the trial settlement itself develops. 

An improvement in the technique of such inquiries 
might consist in the organization of joint, rather than out- 
side, commissions of experts in areas that may become 
available for study in the future. Each interested country 
has outstanding specialists in the fields which should be 
covered. Those specialists which the interested govern- 
ment cannot supply might well be selected by some in- 
ternational body which might be invited to participate in 
setting up such a joint commission. . 

Of equal importance is the problem of financing. Be- 
fore and after the World War, settlement often proceeded 
as a result of bilateral agreements between emigration and 
immigration countries, under the auspices of commercial 
corporations and frequently under organizations with so- 
cial objectives. Successes were interpersed with failures. 
There were occasional injustices and exploitation. The 
survival of the fittest was the prevailing rule. Substantial 
numbers of the peasants of Europe demonstrated in meet- 
ing the problems of gaining a livelihood in pioneer areas, 
inherited or instinctive resources, which have universally 
won the respect of agricultural historians. 

Nowadays private investment capital avoids settlement 
operations. It may never be available. Many believe that 
future settlement must be financed by government funds; 
some experts go further and prophecy that public funds 
of governments, other than the emigration and immigra- 
tion countries immediately interested in specific projects, 
will not be forthcoming until private capital invested pri- 
marily for the social purposes to be achieved first becomes 
available and points the way. 


Conditions for Social Investment 


SUCH SOCIAL-PURPOSE CAPITAL MIGHT BE ENCOURAGED IF TWO 
essential conditions are met. First, specific projects of 
settlement must be carefully planned and documented on 
the basis of reasonably exhaustive scientific inquiry. A 
cycle of investment and eventual return over a period of 
years must be convincingly worked out. Such a cycle 
might include an original contribution of land by the re- 
ceiving government; other benefits and advantages special 
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to the area to be settled; the issuance of bonds; the guar- 
antee of interest by the receiving government; plans for’ 
the distribution of the increment 1n the value of the land} 
to the government, the settler, and the private investor 
through the settlement corporation; definite plans for 
specific crops; information about internal and export mar- 
kets; the selection of competent settlers; the methods of 
allocating land; the settlers’ prospects of repayment in: 
time; and the distribution of income to the different 
parties at interest. This is a difficult but not necessarily an: 
impossible condition to meet. It has not yet been achieved. 
in any particular project, but developments in several: 
areas may provide the opportunity. After the World War 
and the shutting off of immigration to the United States, 
emigrants went in the main to Canada, almost exclusively 
for settlement on the land. Depressed conditions in the: 
world wheat markets may keep Canada closed to any but 
industrial migration after the war. Where will the flow 
of emigration go next? That is the problem for the fore- 
casters of economic trends. 

The second condition is that private investors must have 
some reasonable assurance of government cooperation to 
warrant the hope that if private funds are invested ini- 
tially the greater share of the investment burden and risk 
will be assumed by government to carry on what has. 
been started. Furthermore, private funds must come in 
the first instance from general public subscription. It is. 
too large an undertaking for any specially interested 
group to undertake alone. 


Selecting Settlers 


THIs DISCUSSION OF IMMIGRATION IN THE FUTURE WOULD: 
be incomplete without reference to the problem of selec- 
tion of immigrants. This must be organized in terms of 
specific areas whose needs are known. Existing immigra- 
tion laws of the various countries are selective in that they 


the open were the chief qualifications for acceptance. 


The question of selection requires the same painstaking 
. 


inquiry and planning that have been suggested for area 
selection and financing. 


No ATTEMPT HAS BEEN MADE TO MAKE PREDICTIONS. IF SUB- 
stantial numbers of emigrants or refugees will have to 
leave Europe after the war, it is high time to plan now 
for their immigration. The countries of the Wester 
Hemisphere will eventually need the services of many ¢ 
them. The challenge to organize the movement is befor 
us, and there is no valid excuse to delay planning mere! 
because planning is difficult. Once a start is made, diffict 
tasks become simple. What seems impossible in terms 
the problem as a whole may become practical in terms 
specific places, specific immigrants, and specific sour , 
capital. We cannot desert the immigrants or refugees 

Europe because all things cannot be known in advance 


Labor—Leaven of 


The Latin American 


Democracy 


ERNESTO GALARZA 


‘aber movement is a crucial element in all of today’s 


plans for the New World:—by the Chief, Division of Social and Labor 
Information, Pan American Union 


‘THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 1,800,000 workers IN LatIN 
America who are organized. If the tests of disciplined 
membership in a trade union, such as prompt payment of 
dues, be applied, this estimate would undoubtedly have 
to be revised downward. On the other hand, certain 
psychological and social factors which make for united 
action justify this figure as a fairly accurate index of or- 
ganized labor’s strength in Latin America. 

The industries from which the unions draw their mem- 
bers are principally those of transportation, textiles, public 
utilities, petroleum, mining, food processing, and, occa- 
sionally, agriculture. There are unions of civil servants, 
hotel workers, teachers, and printers, which exercise in- 
fluence over the labor movement out of proportion to 
their numbers. Labor organization is strongest in Argen- 
tuna, Cuba, Chile, Colombia, and Mexico, where national 
trade union federations exist. 

A distinctive characteristic of labor in Latin America is 
| that industrial and agricultural workers are not sharply 
| differentiated from those employed in the so-called “white 
‘ collar” occupations. Teachers, clerks, motion picture op- 
(erators, state and municipal employes, musicians, and 
«even retail merchants have their own sindicatos, uniones, 
cooperatives, and socitedades which are afhliated with the 
|mational trade union federations. 

Compared to the population of Latin America—about 
| 130,000,000—the proportion of organized workers to the 
whole labor mass appears small indeed; but in relation 
to the total economy, this numerically small group is im- 
portant. | 

Production, investment, and even the distribution of 
goods in the Americas already has been affected by the 
war in Europe and Asia. When peace is restored, Latin 
‘America’s economic relations to the world will depend 
upon the resulting distribution of power among four 
ighty nations — England, Germany, Japan, and the 
nited States. 

The nature of these economic relations is of the greatest 
importance to the future of labor in Latin America. The 
losing of European and Asiatic markets as well as the 
curtailment of supplies necessary to certain Latin Ameri- 
can industries are causing serious dislocations in employ- 
ent. In the meatpacking plants of Argentina, the mines 
f£ Chile, the guebracho areas of the Chaco, the oil fields 
f Venezuela, the sugar plantations of Cuba, the rayon 
ills of Mexico, working men and women have felt the 
mpact of Hitler’s march across Europe in layoffs, wage 
uts, and intermittent operation. In Buenos Aires the 
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ockade; construction of all types had slumped by 40 
ercent in September -1940, throwing over one third of 
he city’s 78,000 building workers out of jobs. As coffee, 
nemp, oil, wheat, beef, sugar, rubber, and other products 


uilding industry has been heavily hit by the British’ 


have declined on the world markets, or have beer. barred ° 
from free exchange in the subject areas of Europe, Latin 
American workers have been the first to feel the weight 
of collapsing systems of production. 

Agricultural labor, practically unorganized, and in 
many republics representing three fourths of the working 
population, finds itself facing the second major crisis in 
twenty years. Systems of production and land tenure differ 
widely over Latin America, from the industrialized coffee 
plantation and stock farm of the sub-tropical areas and 
plains, to the cooperative ejidos of Mexico or the comuni- 
dades indigenas of Ecuador. Uniform resistance to the 
downward pressure of events is difficult to attain among 
rural workers, partly because of differences in land use 
and tenure, and partly because of language barriers and 
illiteracy. 


ANOTHER SERIOUS PROBLEM OF THE MOMENT IS THE RISING 
cost of living. On the declaration of war in September 
1939, speculation threatened to run rife, especially in the 
large cities. The trade unions immediately mobilized be- 
hind government efforts to check speculation and hoard- 
ing. Several countries have adopted stringent laws within 
the last twelve months strengthening government price 
fixing. Trade union and consumer organizations have at- 
tempted to establish neighborhood committees to watch 
prices. They have supported the policy of creating res- 
taurantes populares where nourishing meals are served at 
low cost. 

In most of the Latin American countries, however, the 
problem requires more than punitive legislation. Statistical 
services for gathering information on living costs need 
to be developed greatly as well as means for correlating 
this information to production of foodstuffs, both do- 
mestically and on an international scale. The price of 
sugar to the consumer in Chile, for example, is closely 
related to conditions prevailing in the sugar areas of Peru 
as well as to the freight rates between Callao and Val- 
paraiso. More than that, however, labor looks to the crea- 
tion of commodity outlets under direct government con- 
trol for the sale of high quality, low priced foods and 
drugs. 

The pressure on living standards also has included wage 
reductions during the past eighteen months. In some 
countries legislation has helped maintain a theoretical 
floor under wages, but trade union resistance to the ex- 
tension of unregulated apprenticeship, wage differentials, 
delays in arbitration, and lax enforcement of laws remains 
the major check on a further depression of living stand- 
ards. How urgent for trade unionism this situation is can 
be appreciated from the fact that net cash income for 
rural labor in some parts of Latin America falls as low as 
$50 a year per family. Monthly wage payments in some of 
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the most advanced Latin American industrial 
areas in 1940 averaged from one third to one half 
less than the amount officially estimated as neces- 
sary to maintain a minimum standard of life. 
From the standpoint of long range economic, 
commercial investment and exchange readjust- 
ments of the Americas, the increase in living 
standards of well over four fifths of the population 
of those republics is without doubt the most ur- 
gent problem before the continent and one which, 
in some ways, is receiving the least attention. 


THE WAR HAS FOCUSED ATTENTION ON THE OLD 
question of immigration. Generally speaking, 
labor has been sympathetic to more liberal immi- : 
gration policies and probably will continue to re- ; 
gard the thousands of refugees who are seeking 
admission to the American republics as valuable 
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accretions to underpopulated areas. Moreover, the At this workers’ restaurant in Santiago, Chile, a three-plate 
migration of labor, especially non-skilled and luncheon costs 40 centavos (1.6 cents U. S. currency) | 
rural, across international boundaries may be in- 

tensified by reason of military requirements or shifts in who have moved by the hundreds of thousands back and 


production. In the past both these factors have created _ forth over the border during the past thirty years. A new 
twilight areas where hundreds of thousands of trans- departure in public policy on this matter would be the 
planted workers have been left stranded when the current —_—creation of an international commission to regulate the 
of events shifted. Examples of these are the Panama canal — low of immigration in accord with agricultural needs 
area, the banana lands on the northern fringe of South —_ north and south of the borders and to develop a joint 


America, the adjoining territories of Uruguay and Argen- _ policy of rehabilitation and resettlement beneficial to both 
tina, Haiti and Santo Domingo, the United States and countries. 
Mexico. The two last named countries might well take Latin America’s progressive labor laws always have at- 


into account what has happened to the Mexican workers __ tracted the attention of students of social legislation. The 
bulk of this legislation has been enacted 
during the last three decades and in it 
are to be found principles of sound public 
policy with regard to wages, hours, com- 
pensation, insurance, housing, protection 
of women, industrial safety, cooperatives, | 
rehabilitation, and the like. “I 
To what extent these gains, particu- — 
larly with regard to wages and hours, 
can be held is partly a matter of how 
effective they can be made. The enforce- 
ment of social legislation in Latin Amer- 
ica is something about which little has 
been compiled. The low level of mass in- 
come places narrow restrictions on the ; 
contributions that workers can make to- 
ward social insurance; the threat of war 
may bring rearmament with a conse- 
quent cut in social welfare expenditures. — 
Hemisphere defense, depending upon — 
the direction it takes, will be reflected in- 
evitably in national social policies in the 
republics of the Western HemisphereX 
An important aspect of these policies is 
the regulation of trade unions, which are 
subject to special laws in many of the 
Latia American republics. In Colombia. 
for example, unions must limit them: 
selves to “socially desirable aims anc 
purposes,” register in the national labo 
department, eschew all principles an 
ideologies contrary to national institu 


: : Gendreau tions, abstain from direct action, refrair 
Unions are making headway among men like these Chilean nitrate workers completely from intervening in ‘politia 
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or religious issues or affiliate themselves 
with organizations not possessing legal 
status. In practice the freedom of action 
of trade unions depends upon the ad- 
ministrative and judicial interpretations 
placed on these and similar provisions, & 
which inevitably in turn reflect major so- | 
cial trends, 

In the center of these trends, so far as 
the hemisphere is concerned, is this domi- 
nant fact: hundreds of millions of dollars 

of United States capital, in the form of 
| government credits, are going to flow 
i into Latin America in the near future. 
‘This movement of capital is related di- 
i rectly to the immediate strategy of hemi- 
: sphere defense, which for the moment is 
jpreeminently military in nature. It can 
¢and probably will have paramount long 
irange effects upon the economic future 
(of the American republics as well as 
vupon their mutual commercial relations. 
- This, obviously, is of vital importance to 
!American labor, both north and south 
of the Rio Grande. 

Foremost is the question as to whether this enormous 
transfer of capital will correct or merely serve to enlarge 
the inverted pyramid structure of Latin American econ- 
omy created by private investment in the last half century. 
It can do either. For reasons of military expediency, single 
crop production may be intensified, one country to supply 
wheat, another oil, a third tin or any of the other raw 
‘materials of war for which the United States is dependent 
non outside sources. This policy can be somewhat modified 
bby creating a number of sources in various countries 
simultaneously. But the third possibility, namely the rapid 
idevelopment of essential war materials in Latin America 
within a broad program of diversified production in each 
country, accompanied by as much industrialization as 
local conditions will permit, is of the greatest significance 
ito the masses of America. ? 

The absence of a balanced economy is, in fact, what lies 
behind many of the social maladjustments of Latin Amer- 
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In Mexico City, the electrical workers’ union owns this headquarters building 


Courtesy J. A. Conen 
enos Aires, tenants are buying these low cost apartments from the government 
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ica. High freight rates by land and sea, the lack of all but 
trunk highways that serve international commerce princi- 
pally, the abundance of crops in one area and lack of food 
in another, speculation in commodity prices, low consum- 
ing power, congestion in the large cities, and depreciated 
currencies go hand in hand with a helpless dependence 
upon the vagaries of the New York Stock Exchange or 
the national policy of European states. 


How Latin AMERICAN LABOR AND THE UNORGANIZED MASSES 
which underlie it would stand to gain from a policy com- 
bining defense with social foresight can be illustrated with 
two examples: the Pan American Highway and the mari- 
time industry. The dream of an all-weather highway from 
Vancouver to Santiago and Buenos Aires has been 
brought nearer realization by the trend of world affairs. 
The completion of such a highway would be an event of 
great importance from the standpoint of defense. But it 
might also present an unparelleled opportunity to deal a 
body blow to the isolation which has 
gripped thousands of small communities 
strung up and down the continent by 
subjoining to the Pan American highway 
national systems of communications, laid 
out for the specific purpose of bringing 
the stagnant areas of production in touch 
with human needs locally and nationally. 
The building of the main artery could 
be used as an incentive, backed by finacial 
support from the United States, for the 
construction in many parts of Latin 
America of highways adapted to national 
potentialities rather than one-crop exports. 

How mass welfare in general, and the 
labor movement in Latin America in par- 
ticular, may be affected by lack of con- 
sideration for the long range possibilities 
of the government credits is suggested by 
the problem of the Latin American mer- 
chant marine. For fifty years sea lanes 
have followed (Continued on page 210) 


Social Insurance in South America 


Tomorrow’s social stability will depend upon just 
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security:—by the U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain 


IN A WCRLD FULL OF DANGER AND INSECURITY FROM WITH- 
out, the idea of social insurance is establishing itself firmly 
within the republics of South America. It has been leaven- 
ing their social policies for twenty years or more. Its reali- 
zation, here as elsewhere, has not proceeded without hesi- 
tations, but the lessons seem already to have been learned, 
and the broad and vigorous programs which now are 
being applied or devised may be expected to fulfil their 
promise of security to the workers and their families 
against the hazards which beset livelihood and living. 

Social security and labor legislation generally, as_re- 
cently developed in the United States, are becoming bet- 
ter known in the countries of South America which 
previously had drawn their inspiration for progress in 
these fields mainly from European models, and from 
world experience as codified and interpreted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

The Fifth Pan American Conference, held in Santiago 
de Chile in 1924, recommended that the American re- 
publics include in their constitutions a set of principles 
taken almost verbatim from the Labour Charter, and in 
particular recommended the “establishment in each coun- 
try of a system of social insurance, especially . . . against 
accident, sickness and invalidity.” The numerous Latin- 
American constitutions recently adopted or revised—in 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela—embody 
the basic principles of a code of labor law, and recognize 
the obligation of the state to institute the various branches 
of social insurance. These constitutional declarations of 
the rights of labor represent progress of great historical 
importance, marking the abandonment of a policy of 
selfish individualism and the acceptance by the state of 
responsibility for actively safeguarding and promoting the 
welfare of the working population. 

Several years have been needed to translate into prac- 
tice these constitutional provisions. The drafting of labor 
codes regulating industrial relations and conditions of 
work naturally took precedence over general schemes of 
social insurance with their greater technical exigencies 
and their far-reaching financial arrangements. If there 
has been avoidable delay, it has not been due to the 
overt opposition of party or class. Social insurance has 
figured with equal prominence in the programs of au- 
thoritarian, conservative, liberal, and popular govern- 
ments. Without discounting the extent and genuineness 
of the desire of the intellectual and propertied classes to 
raise the level of social welfare, it must be admitted that 
the frequent exclusion of agriculture from the benefits 
of protective and security measures, and the relatively 
slight importance, of the industries exposed to interna- 
tional competition, have considerably facilitated the pass- 
age of legislation. Though industrialization is progressing 
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health insurance, 


steadily in several of the republics, it is too late now for | 
sectional opposition to reverse the forward movement to- 
wards social security. S| 

The compass of a single article is too narrow to permit | 
a survey, country by country, of the social insurance plans } 
of the ten republics of South America. But certain out- | 
standing features of these plans can be sketched to indi- 
cate the general trend of development. | 


The Lines of Progress 


THE NEEDS WHICH SOCIAL INSURANCE MUST MEET ARE SOME- 
what different in the United States on the one hand, and 
in South America on the other. The purpose of the So- 
cial Security Act reflects those emergencies which are the 
most frequent causes of destitution in the United States 
and also the most apt for immediate correction. Hence, 
the main themes of that measure are employment se- 
curity, and security for the aged and for dependent sur- 
vivors. Sickness and permanent disability are not yet 
included, though it is widely known that they are pro- 
ductive of much destitution. In South America the strong- 
est demand has been for retirement pensions, but the 
place of unemployment insurance is taken by health 
insurance, since unemployment, in these hardly indus- 
trialized countries, has hitherto proved but a transitory 
phenomenon. But before enlarging upon pensions and 
health insurance, a few words must be said about work- 
men’s compensation. . 
In all countries workmen’s compensation has been de- 
veloped before pensions or health insurance. The South 
American republics, in drafting their laws, were much 
influenced by French and Spanish practice. The impulse 
which brought these laws into existence seemed almost 
to have spent itself with their adoption, and for a num- 
ber of years little was done to amend them in conformity — 
with the advance of modern social policy. No obligation 
for the employer to insure against liability, exclusion of 
agriculture, crude lump sum compensation for death and ~ 
disability, inadequate medical benefit and no provision for 
rehabilitation—some or all of these major defects were to 
be found in many countries. However, recent years have 
seen the right to compensation extended to agricultural 
workers generally in Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and Uru- 
guay; provision made for rehabilitation in Cuba and 
Chile; accident insurance made compulsory and embodied 
in the social insurance systems of Venezuela and Ecuador 


In the Plate Basin 
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WHEN WE COME. 2 CONSIDER PENSION INSURANCE ANI 
a distinction roughly corresponding t 
a ene and Pacific States respectively can be drawn 

e Auantic States, or more exactly those of the Plat 
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basin—Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay—have received 

until recently a large continuous flow of European im- 

migrants. They are still primarily agricultural countries, 

but they Possess vast railway systems and great ports 

equipped for extensive international trade. There is a 

gulf between the agricultural laborers scattered over the 

plains and the city workers in compact areas. 

_Among these latter are the numerous employes of pub- 

lic utilities, railroads, and banks, many of them American 
_ or British concerns. These employes are well organized, 

able to voice their demands, and as their occupations are 
not exposed to severe international competition, able to 
secure high standards of employment. They have striven, 
not without success, to obtain for themselves security 
of tenure and retirement pensions. . 

Health insurance has not been among the first ob- 
jectives of the urban employes in the Atlantic States. Mu- 
tual benefit societies, especially those established by Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Italian immigrants, have a numerous 
membership in the towns, where they provide well or- 
ganized medical services. Thus, for the better paid work- 
ers, at least, compulsory health insurance was not a 
pressing need. 

he movement for pensions for public utility and simi- 
lar workers advanced rapidly in the 1920’s, and the re- 
sultant systems of invalidity, retirement and survivors’ 
insurance are hardly to be equaled for their generosity 
elsewhere in the world. The significance attached by 
South America to retirement pensions is well marked by 
the Spanish word judilacién. It expresses the delight, the 
| glee almost, at giving up work and becoming one’s own 
|master—free to set up for oneself or to be idle as one 
« chooses. 

Unfortunately, however, much wishful thinking was 
mixed with the framing of these pension schemes. The 
groups of employes who promoted them were animated 
by a singular concern for their older colleagues, and past 
service was counted as contributory service. The benefits 
to be provided commonly consisted of a retirement pen- 
‘sion grant at the age of fifty or fifty-five years after 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years’ service, and equal to 
60 to 100 percent of salaries during the final years of 
service, with invalidity and survivors’ pensions in pro- 
portion. Little or no actuarial advice was available. Em- 
ployes were willing, it is true, to contribute 5 percent of 
‘wages, and employers, and in some cases even the state, 
ontributed on a similar scale. Even these resources, how- 
ver, in many cases proved insufficient, and the cost of 
the promised benefits, as the years went by, greatly ex- 
seeded forecasts. 

Meanwhile the demand for retirement pensions spread 
in each country from one group to another, and in the 

acific and Caribbean States as well. In Argentina and 
especially in Brazil this demand was met by a multiplica- 
iion of occupational schemes; but in Uruguay, by the 
uccessive incorporation of fresh occupations in the orig- 
nal scheme for public utility workers. In Brazil and 
ruguay the pension movement has passed beyond the 
imits of the more privileged groups to embrace industrial 
nd commercial workers generally, so that, except for 
gricultural labor, the mass of the working population is 
ow covered by compulsory insurance providing retire- 
ent pensions, invalidity and survivors’ benefits. 
The complex of pension insurance in Brazil now com- 
rises six systems: public utility and railroad workers 
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(250,000), seamen (50,000), bank employes (15,000), com- 
mercial employes (450,000), industrial workers (1,000,- 
000), stevedores (15,000), and workers in road transport 
and warehouses. The first-mentioned system is the oldest 
and is administered by separate funds for each under- 
taking, but the others come under national funds. Many 
of the public utility funds are too small to be financially 
stable, even if, amalgamated, their resources would cover 
their liabilities, which they would not; these tunds are in 
process of reorganization, and in the meantime the grant 
of retirement pensions to persons under sixty has been 
suspended. In the formulation of the later systems, ex- 
perience with the public utility funds has been decisive; 
their national scope secures for them a sufficient and 
stable numerical basis, while the benefits promised are 
calculated on sound actuarial lines in relation to the {- 
nances provided. The Brazilian states offer, as a sub- 
sidiary feature, cash benefits during sickness and at 
childbirth, so that the way has been opened for a full 
development of health insurance. The Brazilian systems 
use their capital largely to build houses for their mem- 
bers, and thousands of dwellings are being provided in 
this way. 

Uruguay’s single pension system, which was established 
in 1919 for public utility employes, subsequently incor- 
porated port workers (1922), journalists and printing 
workers (1928), and workers in commerce and industry 
generally (1929). In 1934 a serious financial situation was 
at least partially remedied by increasing contributions and 
placing restrictions on the award of pensions in respect 
of service prior to the application of insurance. 


Chile Points the Way 


IN THE STATES OF THE PACIFIC COAST, AND IN Bo.ivia AND 
Venezuela, social insurance presents a different physiog- 
nomy. It has more extensive and more serious problems 
to solve, and plays a more important role in national de- 
velopment. The populations of all these countries, except 
Chile, is largely of Indian origin; and the Indians, for 
the most part, have not been integrated into the culture 
and economy of Spanish and other groups, but remain 
agricultural laborers and peasants, with little means to 
improve their status. Tropical diseases are rife, nutrition 
defective, housing primitive. Therefore the productivity of 
the Indian worker is low, and the wealth and revenue 
of the state insufficient to finance sanitary measures or 
operate social and educational services. For some years 
the governments of these countries have been trying to 
break this vicious circle of poverty and disease. Now 
Chile has shown how social insurance can be used as a 
powerful weapon of progressive social policy, and how 
it can contribute much to the solution of basic problems. 

Social insurance in Chile has had an epic career, from 
its inception in 1925 until the present moment, when it 
is about to be revised so that its legal forms and financial 
resources may be fitted to its capacities and objectives. 
Boldly conceived, the Chilean social insurance law ap- 
plied from the outset to all workers in industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture, numbering over one million. It 
provides sickness and maternity benefits in cash and in 
kind, invalidity pensions and old age pensions. The 
scheme was financed by contributions totaling 6 percent 
of wages—3 percent from the employer, 2 percent from 
the insured, and one percent from the state. In 1938 in 
order to meet the cost of the preventive medical services 
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then introduced, the employer’s contribution was raised 
to 5 percent and that of the state to 1.5 percent. 

Until 1932, the adminstration of the insurance fund 
was defective and the contribution income fell off heavily. 
Since 1932, when those in control were given full auton- 
omy, the fund has gone through a period of extraordinary 
development. The aim has been nothing less than to raise 
the national standard of living, straining every relevant 
provision of the act to this end. The Chilean Fund has 
invested much of its reserve in projects contributing di- 
rectly to social welfare. The building of workers’ dwell- 
ings for rent and the purchase of land for model farm 
colonies have figured largely in the Fund’s investment 
policy. The Fund has acquired a virtual monopoly of the 
milk trade in the capital, and supplies pasteurized milk 
at a reasonable price. It manufactures its own drugs, sells 
standardized clothing at a modest price to its members, 
and provides them with low cost meals through its res- 
taurant service. These enterprises as a whole have not 
yielded sufficient interest to meet actuarial exigencies, but 
if it is true that there is no wealth but life, and healthy 
productive life at that, the actuarial deficit, which is now 
considerable, need not be tragic if remedied in time. 

The medical service of the Chilean Fund consists of 
polyclinics in the towns and subsidiary posts in the sur- 
rounding rural areas, all staffed by a salaried personnel. 
Cases requiring hospital care are treated in the establish- 
ments of the public assistance authorities. After some 
years, the Fund learned that curative medicine was not 
enough. A militant preventive policy was called for, and 
was embarked upon in 1938. To reduce the high infant 
mortality, maternal welfare centers have been established 
where expectant and nursing mothers are cared for and 
instructed, where their children are medically supervised 
for the first two years of life. The Preventive Medicine 
Act of 1938 has instituted a system of medical examina- 
tions for all insured persons, to detect tuberculosis, heart 
disease, and venereal disease in early stages. Those capable 
of cure or improvement are treated by the insurance med- 
ical service, and full wages are paid during treatment and 
convalescence. 


Using Chile’s Experience 


CHILEAN EXPERIENCE, WITH ITs ORIGINAL SHORTCOMINGS AND 
present triumphs, has afforded inspiration and example to 
Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Bolivia. 

The social insurance systems of Peru and Ecuador are 
now in operation. The Venezuelan Act was signed in 
July 1940 and a bill is being laid before the Bolivian Con- 
gress this year; both these measures were drafted with the 
help of experts from the International Labour Office, who 
studied the problems on the spot. Caution is evident in 
the planning of all these schemes. Though destined ulti- 
mately to cover all employed persons, their application is 
gradual, allowing for training the administrative staff 
developing medical facilities, and acquiring experience. 

The Peruvian Act of 1937 was drafted after a careful 
study of the Chilean system, with the same understanding 
of the purpose of social insurance and the same social 
use of investments. It is more rationally planned, how- 
ever, and its cash benefits are better proportioned to the 
needs they are intended to meet. Since 1937, the em- 
ployers and the state have been paying contributions 
totaling about 4 percent of wages, and the income is 
used to build hospitals and clinics in convenient centers 
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In December 1940, the first and 


largest of these hospitals with 750 eit a be ee 
modern equipment was opened formally y the Presiden 
of Peru in the presence of social insurance administrators 
from a dozen American countries. 

The systems of Ecuador and Venezuela owe little to 
the Chilean example, beyond a conviction of the desir- 
ability of social insurance as a means of welding their 
peoples into greater social solidarity and raising the gen- 
eral level of health and productivity. In Ecuador, insur- 
ance for manual workers has been incorporated in a pre- 
viously existing retirement system for salaried employes, 
with health insurance benefits as a subsidiary feature, but 
steadily growing in importance. In Venezuela, the in- 
surance system covers the risks of accident, sickness, and 
maternity only, the pension feature being left for later 
introduction. 

In Bolivia the adaptation of social insurance to the 
peculiar conditions of that country presented unusual 
problems. The population, which is essentially Indian, 
is for the most part scattered in agricultural communities 
over a vast area. For these rural regions it is proposed to 
establish village dispensaries as a first step toward modern 
hygiene. There is, however, an important mining indus- 
try, employing women as well as men, in which acci- 
dents and lung diseases are exceedingly prevalent; and 
the towns and particularly the capital have a small in- 
dustrial population. Mining and industrial workers were 
covered already by rather unsatisfactory systems of work- 
men’s compensation and compulsory saving. It is pro- 
posed to modernize the workmen's compensation system, _ 
to supervise the health of the mine workers, to convert 
the saving system into a program of invalidity and old 
age pensions, and to establish systems of maternity and 
tuberculosis insurance. For the factory workers in La 
Paz, a limited system of health insurance on an experi- 
mental basis is contemplated. Such, very briefly, is the 
present long term plan which was drafted by the Bo- ~ 
livian government in cooperation with an expert from the 
International Labour Office. 
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throughout the country. 
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In SoutH AMERICAN COUNTRIES WHERE INDUSTRIALIZATION 
is still in its early stages and the social and economic 
structure not yet fully shaped, the contribution which 
social insurance is called upon to make is of capital im- 
portance: to ease and quicken the integration into the 
national economy of those groups which stand as yet at 
its periphery; to raise the biological level of the working 
population by reducing infant mortality, deficiency dis- 
eases, and, in general, premature death and invalidity; 
to secure a wider and more equitable distribution of buy- 
ing power and consuming capacity, and so to activate the 
home market; to associate workers and employers in 
making the best of the most precious asset of production 
—the human factor, without which national wealth can- 
not be turned to advantage. For the moral and material 
welfare of a community depends upon an advancing 
standard of living, which is the supreme test of the ef- 
ficiency of any political and economic system. And social 
insurance, organized by the government but resting on 
the provident cooperation of all concerned, is the sure 
and most effective means yet devised to procure greater sa 
isfaction of vital needs and to free the workers and thei 
families from the fear of want. (Continued on page 21 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways 


This Holy Week pageant in Cuzco, Peru, once capital of the Inca Empire, shows the Indian-Spanish amalgam of centuries 


Indians Are Americans 


MOISES SAENZ 


Political renaissance—from Texas to Paraguay—and its meaning to the 


New World:—by the Mexican Ambassador to Peru 


SENTIMENTAL DEFENDERS OF THE INDIAN ARE WONT TO TALK 
about revindicating the native races. “Indians are the true 
Americans,” they say; “theirs is the land, the rich tradi- 
tion, the promise of the future.” “Let us rebuild the Inca 


Empire,” one hears occasionally in South America; or ~ 


they long for the splendor of the Maya and the rite of 
Aztec life. These reminiscent dreamers forget four hun- 
dred years of history; they ignore the flow of evolution, 
the cycles of social change. Unfortunately we cannot set 
| om the hands—or is it tragic arms?—of the clock of his- 
tory. It is impossible to synchronize the rhythm of Tihu- 
/antinsuyo with the winged Continental Defense of Mr. 
| Roosevelt. Therefore, such proclamations can merely be 
‘destined to increase our not inconsiderable stock of liter- 
| ary Indian phantasy. | 

_ We must add, however, that the Indian cause and the 
Indians themselves are not in need of such impossible re- 
constructions. More modest pronouncements might be 
uite sufficient. It would be quite enough to be merely 


willing, and honestly determined, to admit the Indian 
into the circle of everyday national life, with all its con- 
tingencies and possibilities. 

Equally absurd and lacking in the sense of the real is 
the studied unconcern of people who blandly shut their 
eyes to the Indian question and smugly confine the In- 
dians to the zone of extra-social life, to vegetate, forgotten, 
in the vast recesses of the land. The world is every day 
becoming smaller; it is no longer possible to have faraway 
places where human beings may indefinitely starve and 
deteriorate. If through a genial policy, inflamed by ideal- 
ism and good will, we cannot reach the Indians of our 
own lands, soon we may see them the victims of subver- 
sive propaganda, driven by the agents of human exploita- 
tion. For the “vital spaces” of the strong are apt to overlap 
and engulf the precarious spaces of the weak. Thirty mil- 
lion Indians, forgotten by the leaders of the Americas, 
may become at the turn of an incident, thirty million 
slaves regimented in the name of a “totalizing” theory. 
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José Carlos Mariategui coined an exact phrase: “The 
Indians,” he accused, “form an extra-social class.” He was 
speaking of Indians in Peru, but to greater OF less extent, 
the description fits the rest of Indo-America. The term 
“Indian,” of course, is neither precise nor final. Indians 
vary racially and culturally. There is a more Of less fixed 
economic pattern which may be called typically Indian, 
but it is also true that many Indians merge into the peasant 
class and are, for all intents and purposes, merely peasants. 
Nonetheless, in Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and to lesser extent in other Central American 
States not mentioned, as well as in Colombia, Brazil and 
Argentina, there are millions of Indians belonging in 
reality to the “extra-social” population. Legally, of course, 
these Indians are citizens. “Henceforward, the indigenous 
inhabitants of Peru shall not be called Indians, but Peru- 
vians,” said San Martin in one of the first decrees issued 
after the Independence. Similar pronouncements were 
made by the other independent states: Indians are free 
citizens, equal before the law. The principle was faultless, 
the intention of the best; but the Liberators, freeing the 
native from a colonial category which in certain ways 
served then as protection, were not able to set up a posi- 
tive statute that might have given substance to the new 
condition. Spain, at least, regulated slavery; the republics 
were not able to organize freedom—to prevent exploita- 
tion and deprivation of land breaking up the Indian com- 
munity; maltreatment, neglect, material and spiritual iso- 
lation. 


Indians in the Melting Pot 


SPAIN INSTITUTED A POLICY REGARDING THE NATIVE POPULA- 
tion of America, which stands to this day as a notable 
chapter in colonial administration; the American repub- 
lics, under the inhibition of the equalitarian theories of 
liberalism, have not been able to formulate a program 
that might withstand the comparison. Certain instruments 
have been created; a body of administrative measures, and 
more or less ambiguous programs, form, it is true, a kind 
of Indian policy in most of the American states; but no 
critical theory has been formulated; a doctrine is lacking, 
without which a policy is mere empiricism, a sort of trial 
and error method subject to the opportunistic mood of 
ever changing administrations. 

Nevertheless, a survey of Indian practice will show two 
main tendencies: one is that of the Indian Reservations, 
as found in the United States; and the other, much 
less well defined, which we shall call the “policy of in- 
tegration.” As a variant we detect the practice advocated 
by some of the more advanced workers and thinkers of 
both fields, which encourages the strengthening of the In- 
dian nucleus for the ultimate purpose of bringing about 
an integration of the Indian entity as such. We might 
designate this system as a “revindicating renaissance.” 

The more idealistic of the supporters of the reclu- 
sion policy seem to believe that the Reservation offers a 
good opportunity for the preservation of the Indian cell in 
such a forn: that it may grow and bring forth, in a future 
which they envisage but cannot predict in time, a flower- 
ing of the Indian race, imbued with their peculiar culture, 
moving in an efficient economic system and living, one 
would have to think, within their own juridical status. On 
the other hand, some of the more radical advocates of the 
“policy of integration” go so far as to want such integra- 
tion to develop within the autochthonous group ieee in- 
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] entity which in each case may 
surround it. Starting, as Wwe sce, from opposite camps, 
both groups arrive at the same solution, the aim of which 
is the revindication of the Indian nationalities, or, in other 
terms, a sort of auto-determination of the Indian minor- 
‘ties. The advocates of the doctrine just described are 
scattered here and there, and one can find isolated and 
occasional practices supporting it, but not enough to 
justify its classification as a third type of Indian policy. | 

Indian Reservations can only be established in countries 
where Indians form a small proportion of the total popula- 
tion. Such is the case in the United States: four hundred 
thousand Indians within a population of more than one 
hundred thirty millions. But in Mexico, in Guatemala, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, where the proportion of In- 
dians goes from 30 up to 60 percent of the total, and 
where, besides, there is an important Mestizo sector, 
strongly Indianized, which for many practical purposes 
can be counted as Indian population, reclusion in a Reser- 
yation is obviously out of the question, unless-it be applied 
to the whites. In these countries there is only one possibil- 
ity, and that is the incorporation of the Indian and the 
rest of the population of the respective country for the 
purpose of bringing about as even and coherent a na- 
tional community as the elements entering into the mix- 
ture permit. This would be, as applied to Indo-America, 
the policy of the melting pot. 


dependently of the nationa 


The Mestizo—Man of the New World 


IN THE PROCESS OF NATIONAL INTEGRATION, CULTURAL, ECO- 
nomic, and racial factors come into play. Racial integra- 
tion means crossing of the two main strains—Indian and 
Hispanic. The result is the Mestizo. The first Spaniards 
coming to America brought no women and the Spanish 


soldiers had no race prejudices. Very soon after the con-_ 


quest the new ethnic type made its appearance, the Mes- 
tizo, which is, in truth, the man of the New World, al- 
though at the beginning he was a “man without a coun- 
try.” Indians had their place in the Spanish colonial system 
and, of course, the Spaniard himself during the three hun- 


dred years of colonial rule, and his direct descendants, the. 


Spanish born in America—Criollos—also had their place. 

But Mestizos belonged nowhere. And they bothered 
the Spaniards, for they did not imitate the submission of 
the Indian. 


under the republics are filled with Mestizo efforts, more 


or less violent, to wrench the power and leadership from — 


the hands of the Criollos. Racially, the Mestizo is the true 
American. His numbers increase in progressive scale: In 
Mexico, where the process of mixture has gone farther 


_than in any other of the American states, in a population 


of twenty million inhabitants one can-count barely a mil- 
lion of whites or nearly whites and, at the other end, 


some three million Indians. The remaining sixteen million ~ 


are Mestizos. To say that Mexico is an Indian country is 
obvious misstatement; far more exact would it be to say 
that Mexico is a land of Mestizos. Race mixture has gone 
forward to a less extent in other countries, wher the 


white sector stands, not perhaps as pure as the whites 


themselves would like to believe, but in any case apart 
from the native masses of population which form a 
rather impenetrable and somewhat hostile group. i 

The Ladino of Guatemala, the Miste in Peru, and with 
these the Cholos of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, 
and many who pass as whites, are all Mestizos. | 


Quite the contrary; half a century of life 


The American of the Future 


WHITE IMMIGRATION HAS PRACTICALLY STOPPED IN AMERICA 
and in those countries most strongly Indian very few 
Europeans have come since the Wars of Independence; 
that is to say, very few of those Europeans who come to 
settle and to mix with the natives. Therefore, race cross- 
ing can no longer take place between an Indian and a 
white, but only between an Indian and a Mestizo. The 
result is obvious: Mestizos, every time more Indian. 
| Nonetheless Indo-America continues free of race preju- 
dice, and race crossing might be a factor worth considering 
in any future Indian policy. Present conditions in Europe, 
and particularly in Spain after the revolution, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have been left without 
homes, may produce large scale emigration, which might 
bring about further crossing with the native elements, re- 
sulting in fresh strains in the mixture. For obvious rea- 
sons, Mexico, in opening wide the doors of the country 
to thousands of Spanish refugees, could not express as one 
of her aims that of race mixture, but there is no doubt in 
my mind that many Mexicans realize that this might be 
a result very much worth seeking. 


EVEN MORE IMPORTANT THAN BIOLOGICAL MIXTURE IS THE 
cultural aspect. The Indian may lose his all, but not his 
soul. His emotion is immortal; his sensibility will persist 
and the individual’s attitudes towards life and towards 
the universe are hard to change. This is the Indian soul, 
immortal in a sense different from the immortality of 
which religion speaks, but perhaps more real. In spite of 
violation and repression, throughout the untold vicissi- 
tudes of history, the Indian, decimated and almost annihi- 
lated, has saved his soul—emotion, sensibility, attitude— 
a soul which is still alive in America, a spirit animating 
the Mestizo mold which, at the same time, contains the 
elements of another spirit and another soul, the culture of 
the conquering race. And so, the Mestizo cultural type, a 
mixture at the beginning, now, through the process of 
fusion and fructification, an entity in its own right. Cer- 
tainly a type in formation, crude, as yet without aroma, 
but already with clearcut traits. In music, in the plastic 
manifestations, in the more lyrical forms of literature, the 
man of America expresses the new cultural type; neither 
Indian nor Spaniard nor English—merely American. 
Summing up: the process of racial integration, as I see 
it, brings as corollaries the formation of a new cultural 
type and the embodiment into the economic and political 
life of the various factors which will make of the Indo- 
American countries, states capable of coping with the 
problems of modern life and of contributing their share 
to the stream of modern civilization. The Mestizo is the 
Indian’s way out. I know that many will find themselves 
in disagreement with me, certainly those sentimentalists 
that idealize the Native and would like to keep him pure, 
with the idea perhaps that in the far future we may see a 
flowering of the cultural emporia of the past. And the 
sovietizing communists will also disagree with the policy 
/of integration, inasmuch as they imagine that it is pos- 
‘sible to make of Mexico, Guatemala, or Peru, or any 
country with strong Indian groups, a socio-politico mosaic 
‘formed by the various Indian nationalities, living along- 
side each other more or less independently, more or less 
tied by spiritual affinities or by economic interests. To 
state that the Mestizo is the Indian’s way out, means that 
iin Mexico we shall have “less Indians and more Mexi- 


cans,” to use the memorable phrase of ex-President C4rde- 
nas, and that in Peru and any other country we shall have 
the same phenomenon of osmotic dispersion of the primi 
tive native groups and the apparition of the true national 
type. 
Uriel Garcia, the Peruvian writer, coined the name 
“New Indian” and described in a brilliant essay his profile 
nd characteristics. The New Indian is nothing more than 
the Mestizo; a mestizo conscious of his tradition and with 
a sense of responsibility for the projections of this tradition 
into the future. 


The American Environment 


IMPORTANT AS RACE CROSSING HAS BEEN, AND RECOGNIZING THE 
fact that it has operated historically in a telling way, we 
must state that it is not all-determining. A Mestizo is an 
economic, cultural, and political condition as well as a 
biological category. The three former factors operate some- 
times independently of the purely ethnical one. We see 
the case of quite white Mestizos who, by reason of en-. 
vironment or economy or culture, show all the traits of 
the most typical Indian. This is a common case in Aya- 
cucho where one meets Cholos of fair skin and even blue 
eyes, speaking only Quechua, living as true Indians. And 
one sees also the opposite: individuals of the purest Indian 
strain, who due to change of residence or on account of 
education or through a betterment of their economic situ- 
ation, are reputed as nothing but true national types. 

By an Indian policy we mean that body of practices and 
desiderata brought into play by governments or by private 
agencies for the amelioration of living conditions and for 
the solution of those problems affecting native groups, for 
the purpose of fitting the Indian for participating in the 
national life. Such a program can operate without having 
to wait for racial crossing to take place. The betterment 
of the economic situation of the Indian, especially protec- 
tion of his lands and the donation of lands to those who 
do not have any, and the provision of elemental credit fa- 
cilities, is desirable. Another practical aspect has to do 
with education, first by means of cultural missions, fol- 
lowed by the establishment of common schools and special 
training centers. Medical attention and all those measures 
having to do with the betterment of living conditions are 
also important. 


ALL THIS CAN SURELY OPERATE WITHOUT CONSIDERATION OF 
the racial question, merely for the purpose of making of 
the human group, be it autochthonous or Mestizo, a hap- 
pier community of human beings and a more efficient unit 
in the national life. We might add that if the racial factor 
does not intervene in a negative way, in a certain aspect it 
is a decided advantage. Through a long process of natural 
selection the aborigines have become fitted to live, move, 
and have their being on the American soil. Indeed, there 
are regions where the Indian flourishes while the white 
man can hardly exist. In the Peru-Bolivian plateau, a 
steppe fourteen thousand feet high, frigid and dry, 
through a long process of evolution man has acquired a 
thorax that makes it possible for him to breathe in com- 
fort the rarified air, and likewise, a physical resistance, 
tempered by adversity and frugality, which the Spaniard 
could never acquire and which only with great difficulty 
is attained by the Mestizo. In these zones, marginal it 
is true, Indians are not only able to live but are almost the 
only ones who can prosper. The racial factor which in no 
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case is a hindrance to the political and social progress ot 
the Indian is in certain regions an element of undeniable 
value. 


Mexico—Index of the “Andean American” 


THE WHOLE OF AMERICA, AND ESPECIALLY WHAT WE MIGHT 
term “Andean America,’ which is Mexico and Central 
America, the western part of Colombia, and Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and part of Chile—an enormous territory 
which can also be given the name of Indo-America—is 1n 
itself an exponent of what the native incursion, more ¢x- 
actly the Indian stream, means in the cultural and political 
picture of the world. During four hundred years the mix- 
ing of the Indian races that inhabited the American con- 
tinent, with the elements brought over by Spain, has 
taken place and has been demonstrated. Yet there are still 
some twenty million Indians in that same large territory 
who have not been assimilated or completely incorpor- 
ated into the national life of the various countries in- 
volved. In consequence one might ask what the effects 
may be of a quickening of the process of integration such 
as I envisage, especially when, as we have seen, the pos- 
sibility of fresh streams of European blood are practically 
nil. 

Mexico, where the process has advanced more than in 
many other countries which I have named, can serve as 
a good index and as a demonstration; can give us, in a 
sense, a sort of preview of what Indo-America is to be- 
come in the next one hundred years. Unfortunately, space 
does not permit us to analyze the various factors which 
have intervened to quicken the pace of Mexican national- 
ism. 

Let us, however, consider in the large traits the Mexi- 
can picture. Mexico has a well defined cultural profile, 
strong and peculiar; there is a Mexican plastic sense, there 
is Mexican music, there is Mexican emotion. The popular 
art of Mexico is known throughout the world; the artistic 
renaissance of the country, as shown especially in painting 
and sculpture, is also a recognized fact. The stone-cutters 
and humble masons have set up stone structures and thou- 
sands of imposing churches, monuments scattered lavishly 
over the face of the country. Mexican music fills the con- 
tinent. There is indeed a culture typically Mexican where, 
however, one can still detect the strains of Indian emotion, 
technique and invention. 

The political revolution, which after eleven years of 
struggle brought about the independence from Spain, had 
from the beginning social intent. As he proclaimed inde- 
pendence, Father Hidalgo addressed a group of peasants 
and Indians in the country-parish of Dolores. The leader 
who came next, Morelos, was the first in America to issue 
a social manifesto. At the end of the War of Indepen- 
dence, Mexico entered into a period of disorderly and bit- 
ter struggie which culminated with the coming into power 
of an Indian of pure blood: Benito Juarez. This struggle 
was the effort of the people to eliminate from the political 
scene the direct descendants of the Spaniards, the Criollos 
who were still the masters and the owners of the country. 
The great Indian President marks an epoch in Mexico; 
he marks likewise an epoch in America. In 1854, at the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Juarez issued a body of 
legislation, the Reform Laws, advanced for the time, a 
legislation which even in our days is an example of has 
gressiveness and courageous farsightedness. Judrez, the 
Indian, met the challenge of the Church and wrenched 
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from it the incredible material power and political in- 
fluence which it had acquired. i$ 

The Mexican Revolution, which started politically in 
1910, acquired a marked social character; it became - 
agrarian revolution and soon afterwards a revolution ) 
the proletariat; and while it is true that Mexico has not at- 
tained the characteristics of the true socialistic state and 
that neither its political theory nor its practice and juris- 
prudence allowed it to be called a communistic country, 1t 
is a fact that the Mexican Revolution has given Mexico 
certain characteristics which bring to mind the collectivis- 
tic and communal traditions of the Indian. Besides, there 
is no doubt in my mind that certain radical and violent as- 
pects of our social revolution can be attributed to a revin- 
dicatory desire, perhaps subconscious, on the part of the 
Indian. 

The political process in Mexico has meant the insur- 
gency of the marginal Mestizos, the peasants and the In- 
dians, submerged elements who by various means and 
often in violence slowly work out a pattern’ intended to 
satisfy their needs and solve their own peculiar problems. 
In the process, the people create their own leadership and 
put forth, from their own ranks, the men who will take 
hold of national affairs. Such bringing up of the basic, 
marginal and popular elements must of necessity produce 
the elimination of the old “upper class,” a class repre- 
sented at the beginning by the Spaniards and afterwards 
by the direct descendants of Spain, and towards the last 
by the Mexican aristrocracy. In this process of displace- 
ment and elimination of the old upper classes, which hap- 
pen to be white or nearly white, there is no racial motive. 
It is a political and economic phenomenon. Race, as a 
conscious motive, does not come into play. 

There is no doubt that Indians in Mexico are responsible 
for much in the trend and nature of the social change, for 
a peculiar socialistic tendency, for an intense nationalism, 
as well as for a good part of the cultural pattern. It is 
well to point out, however, for fear that the fact might 
escape an outside observer, that the Indian takes part in 
the process quite unconscious of Indian motives. Further- 
more, I hold that as a rule Indians throughout America 
participate in the political life of the country only in the 
measure in which they become energized by national mo- 
tives. In other words: it is not the Indian, but the Mexi- 


can who has made revolutions in Mexico. (One might call _ 


to mind the fact that during the Chaco war the Indians 
recruited into the Bolivian army often threw away their 


arms; whereas the Guaranis of Paraguay, no longer In- — 


dians, but Paraguayans, fought bravely to the last.) 
Perhaps the Mexican picture might give fear and be 
used as a warning argument against anything that may 
mean the free assimilation of the Indian into the national 
communities. To people who may entertain such fears or 


ideas, I would like to address two remarks: First, far 


from being a case for warning, the experience of Mexico in 
its effort to bring about social justice and an arrangement 
of each man’s own world to the satisfaction of honest 
human needs, should be a cause for encouragement and 
inspiration; second, we must be realistic. It is far better to 
have Mexico deal with its Indians for the purpose of giv- 
ing them a fair chance and an equal share in the joys and 
responsibilities, the triumphs and the shortcomings of the 
national activity, than to run the risk of having a divided 
nation and masses of people subject to the tragic contin- 
gencies of foreign exploitation and regimentation. — 


The song Makers 


To understand Latin Asserica, 


CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


learn to know its arts—its music, murals, 


billboards; its radio wits, journalists, dancers, actors, poets:—by the Chief 


THERE ARE CRICKETS WHO SING AS WELL AS ANTS WHO TOIL 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are differences be- 
tween the song makers of the two continents, but there 
are striking parallels. Our southern neighbors also have 
drunk at the springs of European culture, many of their 
creations being New World copies, others more autoch- 
thonous works. Recently their interest in local, regional, 
and indigenous expression has become a philosophical 
concept. 

It is a mistake to lump Latin American countries to- 
| gether. Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Germans, Eng- 
lish, French, and Negroes migrated to territories in- 
habited previously by Indians; and the differences in cli- 
| mate and civilization molded the settlers and natives into 
) distinct entities. These racial mixtures are important. Bra- 
| zil is a mestizo land primarily of African and European 
stock; Bolivia, Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru, on the other 
hand, are markedly Indian in character. The arts of the 
Western Hemisphere, colored by such sociological facts, 
are more violent and less restrained than those of the Old 
World. Walt Whitman heard our continent singing and 
_José Marmol said of the Southern Hemisphere: America 
es la virgen que sobre el mundo canta. It is of the arts 
which affect the people in South America that I wish 
|to speak primarily. In both continents the song makers 
;are concerned with: (1) music, (2) the dance, (3) the 
i stage, (4) moving pictures, and (5) radio. They even 
{touch (6) the press and periodicals, and are connected 
‘with (7) the plastic and graphic arts. (8) Belles Lettres, 
{frequently rather staid, round out the picture. 
Accepting these divisions, let us confess that few people 
:are interested in them all. Some North and South Ameri- 
«cans, possessing the aristocratic ideal, find it almost im- 
possible not to look at and imitate European models in the 
garts. They are little concerned with folk or popular forms. 
The song makers, however, are primarily democratic. 


] Music 


i finds three kinds of music—rural folk music, urban pop- 
ular music, and art music. The Indians had flutes, trum- 
jpets, Pan pipes, drums, whistling pots, rattling sticks, and 
ygourds before the Europeans and Africans came. Some 
traces of indigenous music survive but, by and large, the 
people sing old Hispanic romances or songs of present day 
‘social conditions, and the Indian melodies are colored by 
Spanish and Portuguese and even Italian influences. Typi- 
cal of Mexico’s Indo-Iberian folk music are the corrido, a 
‘sort of ballad sometimes amorous, sometimes humorous, 
perhaps political, and the alabado, a religious song of 
y praise. , 

The Mexican urban musicians Rosas, Ponce, and Fer- 
indndez, have given us “Over the Waves,” Estrellita, and 
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Crelito Lindo, already familiar to most North Americans. 
Ponce is also the creator of the Cancion tipica. Among 
the art composers are found Revueltas, Carillo, and espe- 
cially Carlos Chavez, who has made a mark for himself 
as a composer, conductor, and author. Ch4vez reformed 
the program of study in the National Conservatory, and 
he has developed music education in Mexico and cham- 
pioned native folklore. He writes pieces for workmen as 
well as aristocrats, and his Llamadas for. chorus and or- 
chestra is played at Union meetings. The popular Puerto 
Rican composer, Alberto Dominguez, is as well known on 
our Hit Parade today as he is in Latin America. 

Colombian and Venezuelan folk music is performed on 
simple harps, maracas, botutos, silbatos, and tambores, and 
anyone who has attended “sessions” knows how exciting 
those instruments can sound. The distinguished Colom- 
bian composer, Uribe Holguin, is not concerned with na- 
tionalism and the people; his chamber and orchestral 
works belong to the urbane school. Teresa Carrefio, Mac- 
Dowell’s teacher, incidentally was a Venezolana. 

Brazil’s folk music is colored by African influences. 
Among local instruments of Afro-Indian origin, the ex- 
plosive rattles called chucalhos, réco-récos, and a sort of 
three quarter ukulele known as the cavaguinho are par- 
ticularly appealing. The Brazilian embolada and religious 
tayeras may be compared with spirituals, for the colored 
people on the plantations sing as our Negroes do—al- 
though in a thoroughly South American way. 

Passing to urban life, Brazil has tiranas, toadas, and 
the modinha or sentimental love song, built on a melody 
and a refrain in a minor key. The popular composers in- 
clude Ernesto Nazareth, Noel Rosa, Nelson Ferreira, Ary 
Barroso, Pixinguinha and the brothers Valenga, authors 
of the celebrated march: O teu cabelo nao nega. Alberto 
Nepomuceno was the first to conceive of a national art 
music and today Brazilian composers are among the best 
on the continent; Lorenzo Fernandez’s pulsating Batuque, 
Francisco Mignone’s effective Maracatu de Chico Rei, and 
Camargo Guarnieri’s several excellent orchestral works 
being noteworthy. The country’s leading composer-edu- 
cator, Heitor Villa-Lobos, is one of the outstanding musi- 
cians of our time. He has been concerned with the ques- 
tion of indigenous art and was early a champion of native 
elements, particularly the chéro. 

Francisco Curt Lange of Uruguay is responsible for the 
growth of Americanismo musical, a movement to ac- 
quaint the American republics with one another’s music. 
In the folk field Uruguay shares the Pericén and tango 
with Argentina, R. M. Rodriguez’s tango La Comparsita 
is so popular that it is jokingly nicknamed el himno na- 
cional. Uruguay’s symphonic composer, Fabini, uses local 
folk melodies but his harmonies are rather European. 

On the Argentine Pampas one hears the ¢riste and 
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Peru has the yaravt, and characteristic Indian } 
melodies may be heard in the high villages of the } 
Andes, played by the llama drivers on quenas or | 
flutes. Ecuador is also rich in folk music. 


Dancing 
Latin AMERICANS ARE GREAT DANCERS. ‘THE cha- } 
conne is said to have come from the New World > 
in the sixteenth century; and there is something | 
about the Caribbean area, to take but one sec- § 


tion, which inspires moving feet. — 
The Brazilian maxtxe of 1890, like the Yankee } 


Cakewalk of 1903, caused a worldwide upheaval. iF 
In other words, North and South Americans | 
are co-partners in the revolution of modern danc- 
ing. Cuba early evolved the habanera from the 
-ontredanse, and just before the first World War, § 
civilization experienced the tango. Since then, the } 
one step and foxtrot, the rumba, conga, and son 
have left their marks. : 

; .. The North American “girl” with her graceful 
i mi <5 legs and precise tap dancing has become a stand- 


ard commodity the world over, while the Latin 
American ballroom duet featuring glamorous and 
brilliant teams is equally recognized. Both conti- 
nents have produced successful dancers in the 
vidalita; the tango and milonga are more characteristic of classic tradition—dancers who even have been the leaders 
city life. Among the popular composers, Juan de Dios Fil of trends in Europe. La Argentina (Antonia Mercé) gave 
berto and Francisco Canaro should be mentioned. The to Old World Spanish tradition a new force and energy. 


Courtesy Pan American Airways 


Indian musicians, piping ancient tunes on reed zamponas 1n Peru 


song “Three O'clock in the Morning,” familiar to most Intellectuals are apt to be condescending about popular 
North Americans, was written by the Argentine, Julian dance music, but whether we like it or not, dancing ex- 
Robledo. presses us and our time. We can be proud of the vitality 

The more serious composers, Juan Carlos Paz, Luis of two continents where so many dance forms flourish. 
Gianneo, and Alberto Ginastera, are distinctly in the in- The folk dances of Latin America are incredibly numer- 
tellectual rather than the folklore camp. One of the most ous and generally more picturesque than ours in the 
promising musicians Juan José Castro, conductor at the United States since the old costumes survive. ; 


Colon theater, has besides his Sinfonia Argentina, a Sin- 
fonta Biblica which was presented in New York last win- The Stage 
ter with great success. IN THE SOUTHERN CONTINENT, THE POPULAR STAGE OF THE 
Chilean folk music on the whole is little influenced by people is more important than the academic theater. Re- 
Araucanian Indian melodies (many of which 
incidentally have a magic significance), 
though indigenous tunes have been employed 
by the composer, Carlos Isamitt. The cueca 
and tonada are the national popular forms. 
Perez Freire’s internationally known “Ay, Ay, 
Ay!” represents urban music. There is a 
flourishing school of art composers among 
whom Bisquertt, Leng, Allende, and Letelier 
should be listed. Chile’s foremost musical 
personality, Domingo Santa Cruz, is dean of 
the Faculty of Fine Arts of the University of 
Santiago. His compositions reflect a truly 
sensitive mind which eschews nationalistic 
material for a more personal expression. 
Bolivia has a wealth of picturesque folk mu- 
sic, and the orquestas tipicas of tambores and 
charangos bring one close to the spirit of the 
altiplano native. Unquestionably, the taquar- 
aris and huayfos are more interesting than 
the local symphonic pieces. It is not uncom- 
mon in the evening to hear orquestas tipicas 
in the homes of one’s friends; particularly 
fascinating to North Americans is the use of 
the zampona or Pan pipes by these groups. 
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Folk d tee ioe 5 Courtesy of the autho 
olk dance “jam session” in a Brazilian Samba School 
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ligious autos, pantomimes, carnivals, and popular festivals, 
many of them taking place in the streets, are characteristic. 
By way of illustration, take the Brazilian bumba-meu-boi, 
a type of symbolic review presented out-of-doors. The 
chief characters are the drum or bumba, and the ox or 
bot. The animal dances, becomes ill, and a doctor is sum- 
moned. Finally, on being cured, the ox promises to come 
back another year. There is also the congada, usually de- 
scribing a Negro king struggling with a Portuguese vice- 
roy; and the Nau-catharineta, of nautical origin, featuring 
a sailboat mounted on wheels which is pushed about the 
streets. 

The religious macumba or candomblé found in the 
morros (the hills) combines Catholicism with African and 
Indian magic rituals. Other Latin American countries 
have analogous semi-dramatic forms, animal masks and 
outlandish costumes being particularly popular. The cere- 
monies are often combined with the village fair. In Peru, 
for example, the fiestas of Amancaes and of la Vindimia 
(the vintage) are fascinating. 

Turning to the urban category, Brazil has vaudeville 
and revues. Today, Carmen Miranda, Dyrcinha Baptista, 
and others are favorites of the singing popular stage. Typi- 
cal Argentine vaudeville and dancing may be seen in 
Buenos Aires, for instance, at La Querencia; and the cow- 
boy is generally prominent in the Rio de la Plata and 
Chilean popular drama. Rojas Gallardo is responsible for 
the teatro folklorico development on the west coast. 

In the lyric theater South America 
has had at least one composer with an 
international reputation: the Brazilian 
Carlos Gomes, whose opera I] Guar- 
ant is still sometimes performed at La 
Scala in Milan. Opera was fashionable 
during the last century and splendid 
edifices were built in most of the lead- 
ing cities. Today the performances at 
the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires are 
among the finest in the world. Im- 
ported opera in Italian, French or Ger- 
man, however, while catering to the 
tastes of the intelligentsia, has little 
to do with the South American song 
makers and it affects the masses hardly 
at all. ea 
The theater of the upper classes, 
often called the legitimate stage, has 
had a varying career below the Rio 
Grande. In Brazil the tradition goes 
back to Joao Caetano dos Santos, con- 
tinuing on with the romantic por- 
trayer of Brazilian character, Martins Penna. Machado de 
Assis and José de Alencar gave the stage some attention, 
though Franca Junior’s satires on society were better 
“theater.” Among recent playwrights, Joracy Camargo, 
po Deus Ihe Pague (May God Reward You), and R. 

agalhaes Junior, with his amusing comedies, have been 
‘epresentative. 
| The leading Brazilian company is headed by Raoul 
Roulian, a sort of Sacha Guitry in that he writes and acts 
in his own plays. One of his pieces, “Robert the Irresist- 
le,” has had over 600 performances. 

Argentina had gaucho or cowboy plays in the early days, 
ta Sociedad de Buen Gusto (Society of Good Taste), 
rmed in 1817, drove most of them under cover. French 
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Carlos Chavez, founder-conductor of 
symphony orchestra, and 
well known as a New World composer 
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A great, versatile composer, Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil 


imitations prevailed until the time of Florencio Sanchez, 
the great Uruguayan dramatist who lived in Buenos 
Aires. His left-wing dramas are the best modern plays 
that Latin America has produced. Sanchez had a pam- 
phleteering and reporting talent, and works like M’hzjo el 
Dotor give a searching picture of con- 
temporary life in the southern conti- 
nent. A school of young dramatists 
concerned with social problems flour- 
ishes today at the Teatro del Pueblo 
or Peoples’ Theater in Buenos Aires, 
and questions from the audience en- 
liven the evening’s entertainment. Al- 
berto Vacarezza is one of the most 
promising younger Argentine drama- 
tists, and such actors as Luis Areta, 
Pepe Arias, and Paulina Singerman, 
can hold their own with any in the 
United States. 

It has been said that all Mexico is a 
stage, and therefore stylized drama 
has indifferent success. The real thea- 
ter takes place in the fiesta, and in the 
carpa or tents which feature im- 
promtu plays. Marcelino Davalos and 
Julio Jiménez Rueda are two of the 
better known serious playwrights. 


Movies 

MovING PICTURES HAVE COLORED THE LIFE OF Latin AMERI- 
cans more than could have been imagined forty years 
ago. In all, nine or ten Latin American countries have 
made films, but only in Argentina and Mexico have they 
been successful commercially. The Institute of Cinema 
Education in Chile, and the Ministry of Education in 
Colombia, have released cultural “shorts” for use in the 
schools, and a trial theater for children has been set up in 
Bogota. Ultimately, nearly a thousand municipalities in 
Colombia will be equipped with similar moving picture 
houses. Brazil’s educational films are under the direction 
of Professor Roquete Pinto. Besides those made during 
an archaeological expedition among the Nanbikuras In- 
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dians, the government has released patriotic reels such as 
Dia de Bandera (Flag Day) and Dia de Patria (Father- 
land Day). Machado de Assis’ Un Apologo, one of the 
great pages of Brazilian literature, is a more recent ven- 
ture. Two films, Victoria Regia and Ceu do Brasil (Heart 
of Brazil) were featured in Venice in 1938 and at the New 
York World’s Fair. The latter had “dubbed-in” music by 
Villa-Lobos. It is strange that documentary films are less 
popular, for Sergei Eisenstein’s “Thunder over Mexico” 
and Paul Strand’s Redes are well worth seeing. Recently 
Julien Bryan has made films in many of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries for documentary purposes. It is probably 
safe to say that the cinema has had some effect in emanci- 
pating women in the southern continent. 

Argentina now produces nearly one hundred moving 
pictures annually and such films as Turbion, with Luisita 
Behil, Maestro Levita with Pepe Arias, Ayudame a Vivir 
with Libertad Lamarque, and La Rubia del Camino with 
Paulina Singerman, are deservedly successful and should 
be better known in this country. 

The Colombian classic Maria has been filmed in Mexico 
with Lupita Tovar as the heroine. Luces de la Barricada 
and Los Enredos de Papa with Chato Ortina, were much 
admired. El Milagro de la Calle Mayor featured José 
Crespo and Margo, while El Signo de la Muerte had the 
collaboration of the great comedian Cantinflas and the 
composer Silvestre Revueltas. The Mexicans, Lupe Velez 
and Dolores del Rio, are, of course, North American stars 
first and foremost. 


Radio 


Raplo HAS A GROWING INFLUENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA}; ALL 
the leading cities have stations, and it is not uncommon 
to find crowds around loudspeakers in the streets. Interest 
is such that in Bahia, for example, the outside wall of a 
radio station is made of glass and numerous spectators 
peer in while listening to the strident amplifiers, even 
climbing onto neighboring trees to see the performers 
better when crowds are large. Humorous skits and dance 
music are extraordinarily popular. 

A number of governments have set aside special hours 
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Molina Campos, popular caricaturist of the Argentine gaucho 


for broadcasting classical music, Sao Paulo and Monte- 
video being especially well equipped. The phonograph 
archives of the Departmento de Cultura and the SODRE 
respectively are among the finest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It may be debated whether or not radio is an art 
form, but there certainly are types of entertainment which 
can be projected best over the air. 

Among the most heard Brazilian performers at the 
present time are the Rio de Janeiro team of Alvarenga 
and Ranchinho, the Sao Paulo humorist Nhoto Totico 
who takes off Italo-Brazilians, and the orchestras of Mario 
Reis, Orlando Silva, and the Grupo Tupi. Olga Praguer 
Coelho is one of the best known sophisticated singers of 
folk song. ! 

Buenos Aires, with its fourteen radio stations, 1s prob- 
ably the center of South American broadcasting. There 
we find the orchestras of Juan D’Arienzo and Osvaldo 
Fresedo. In the humorous. field there is a team called 
Chela and Freddy, and the Mexican singers Roldan and 
Arvizu are very well liked. Hugo del Carril is at present 
the most popular tango singer, while in the stylized folk 
field, Guillermo Posadas is coming more and more to the 
fore. 

Santiago has a cultural broadcasting station, Radio 
Chilena, much like New York’s WOQXR. The Asociacion 
Nacional de Conciertos Sinfonicos de Chile usually 
plays over Radio del Pacifico or Radio Agricultura. The 
Cuatro Huasos (or four cowboys) and the Grupo Heit- 
man are much sought after in the popular field. 

Colombia’s dance composer, Alejandro Wills, and Ven- 
ezuela’s Lorenzo Herrera and his Llaneros are radio favor- 
ites. The Cuban composer, Ernesto Lecuona, and the Mex- 
ican Agustin Lara are broadcast constantly in both the 
Americas. Radio Pan Americana is one of the best sta- 


tions in Mexico City. Among singers, Pedro Vargas and 


Tito Guizar are outstanding. 


The Press and Periodicals 


PERHAPS WE SHOULD NOT CLASSIFY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
press and periodicals as activities of the song makers, but 


there is certainly a lyric quality about animated cartoons — 


and a contrapuntal suggestion in journalistic com- 
ments on society. The humorist and columnist are 
here to stay, for better or worse, and both typify 
our civilization. 


many more people appreciate cartoons than 


fond of slapstick. Rodolfo Claro and Palacios are 


ly less distinguished. We might also add to this 
group the commercial cartoonist and Argentine 
artist, Molina Campos, cynical interpreter of the 
gaucho. Bolivia’s Sotomayor is even more popular 
in this country than in South America. Jorge 


caricaturist. In the billboard field, to take a related 


subject, one finds the artists G 
one! s Georges Saure and 


Mexican satirists used lithography in the nin . 
teenth century with telling effect. José Maria 


The Brazilian caricaturists, Calixto Cordeiro, — 
Raoul Pederneiras, or J. Carlos gave a keener pic- 
ture of society than the playwrights Martins — 
Penna, José de Alencar, or Franca Junior did, and 


drama. The New World seems to be particularly — 


known to everyone in the Rio de la Plata region, — 
while Bravo and Ravaelli, of Uruguay, are scarce-_ 


Delano (Coke) is Chile’s outstanding political 


; 


Villasana, Ernesto Garcia Cabral, and José Guadalupe 
Posada belong to the older generation; Miguel Covarru- 
bias, Tono Salazar, and Orozco are the leading caricatur- 
ists today. 

In Cuba we find Llaneras and Conrado Massague., 
psychologist and master cartoonist. 

Latin Americans 
are born journal- 
ists; they have an 
extraordinary  tal- 
ent as cronistas and 
are brilliant pam- 
phleteers. Many of 
their newspapers 
and periodicals are 
ephemeral, but 
some of their cley- 
erest and wittiest 
sayings are found 
in the fleeting 
press. Humor, sar- 
casm, hopes, 
dreams, and fears 
—all are sung in 
type. Space pre- 
vents us from fol- 
lowing up this 
field but we should mention the Mexicans José Vascon- 
celos and Rafael Heliodoro Valle, the Colombian Baldomir 
Sanin Cano and the Venezuelan Juan Vicente Gonzalez 
and José Gil Fortoul. Chile boasts two modern literary 
figures on El Mercurio: Carlos Silva Vildésola and Ar- 
mando Donoso. Manuel Vega and Daniel de la Vega are 
among the colorful contemporary journalists. Bolivia 
points with pride to Julio Lucas Jaimes, and Ecuador to 
the nineteenth century classicist, Juan Montalvo. Florencio 
Sanchez of Uruguay and Argentina may be included here 
since he was a writer of crdnicas politicas for some years. 
Today Arturo Capdevila in La Nacion and José Santos 
Gallan in La Prensa are distinguished commentators of 
contemporary society. In Peru we find Luis Alberto San- 
chez, the columnist, “Limp,” writer of Panoramas for the 
Crénica; and Caliban (Enrique Santos), whose observa- 
tions Danzas de las Horas, are among the features of 
El Tiempo in Bogota. 


Candido Portinari, painter of Brazil 


Plastic and Graphic Arts 


Most oF US KNOW SOMETHING OF THE RESPECTABLE ARTS— 


architecture, sculpture, painting, etching, and engraving. 
The more radical Latin American artists are familiar to 
intellectuals in this country, particularly the Mexican social 
reform painters—Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros. 

The emphasis these men have placed on mural painting 
shows their desire to withdraw from the “fine arts” group 
and appeal to the people rather than the connoisseur. It is 
difficult to know what to stress, but among the “musts” 
are the sixteenth century Mexican painter, Simén Pereyns, 
and the contemporaries Chavez Morocho, Leopoldo Mén- 
dez, and Reyes Pérez. Religious architecture in colonial 
Mexico was remarkable and more highly developed than 
in colonial New England or Virginia. The first function- 
alist among modern Mexican architects was José Villagran 
Garcia; Guillermo Ruiz is one of the leading contempo- 
rary sculptors. Gregorio Vasquez, baroque painter of hunt- 
ing scenes as well as religious subjects, belongs to Colom- 
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bia’s colonial glory. Ignacio Gomez Jaramillo and Pedro 
Nel Gomez are among her celebrities today. The latter’s 
frescos in Medellin are particularly successful. 

Venezuela claims the eccentric who lives in a hut and 
wears skins, Armando Reverén, painter of white, silence, 
and solitude; and an important young sculptor named 
Francisco Narv- 
aez. Alejandro Co- 
lima, the vernacu- 
lar painter, Tito 
Salas, depictor of 
Bolivar’s life, and 
the classicist Artu- 
ro Michelena are 
also interesting. 

Brazil’s colonial 
school of architec- 
ture was partly in- 
fluenced by the 
Dutch who were 
established in the 
country during the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury. Such places 
as Belem do Para, 
Pernambuco, Olin- 
da, and Bello Hor- 
izonte are breathtaking in their baroque and churriguer- 
esque splendor. Like the rest of the New World, Brazil 
could not properly assimilate the eclectic influences in the 
nineteenth century, but today Candido Portinari particu- 
larly plays the role that Diego Rivera has in Mexico. 
Uruguay’s most gifted modern painter was Pedro Figari. 

Carlos Morel was the leading nineteenth century 
Argentine landscapist and portraitist, a man who paral- 
leled Winslow Homer in stature. A typical Rio de la 
Plata artist, Benito Quinquela Martin, shows the current 
trend in his canvases of dock-workers, fishermen, and mer- 
chant ships. Quirdéds is the gaucho painter. Fader and 
Gramajo Guiterrez are among Argentina’s ablest artists. 

Chile had a delayed romanticist in Valenzuela Puelma; 
while Roberto Humeres, characterized by an exhuberance 
of color and an expressive sense of design, represents the 
modern school. Pablo Burchard, Ortiz de Zarate, and Her- 
nan Larrain are also in the vanguard. The sculptor Lor- 
enzo Dominguez, the musician-painter Carlos Isamitt, and 
the landscapist Armando Lira, who lives in Venezuela, are 
important contributors to the contemporary scene. 

Town planning has received attention in Santiago from 
Juan Martinez, who is responsible for the new building of 
the Escuela de Leyes. In ceramics the brothers Roman 
have made a name for themselves throughout the: con- 
tinent. Let me state here that craft arts—bubble glass, 
mosaics, silverware, weaving—are among the finest crea- 
tions of Latin America. I shall not discuss belles lettres, 
since literature is available to those who genuinely want to 


study it. 


Courtesy Grace McCann Morley 
Julia Codesido, Peruvian artist 


THE sONG MAKERS IN LATIN AMERICA HAVE LONG BEEN 
active and are still creating. The nostalgic longing for 
Europe is decreasing. Worthwhile ideas from abroad must 
always be encouraged, but the criterion of appropriate- 
ness is as necessary now as ever. While the ants carry 
grist to the mill, the crickets will continue to sing. 
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RETURN OF THE 


A GAUCHO OF THE 30’s (mural detail) 
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HEAD OF A NATIVE WOMAN — 
Julio Castellanos, Mexico 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


Alfredo Guido, Argentina : 


; 


Latin American Paintings 


Except for the art of Mexico we in this country are none 
too familiar with the work of artists to the south of us. 
A few museums have broken the path. From their 
exhibitions one deduces that art in the rest of the hemis- 
phere is like art at home—some artists remain under the 
influence of European art traditions, while others are 
striving to reflect their environment in subject matter and 
style. Where the culture is largely European, the art 
retains the influence of France, sometimes of Spain. 
Where the Indian heritage is a living force, as in Peru, 
an indigenous school of painting has developed; this 
vigorous work has enough in common with modern 
Mexican art that it can be placed beside it without con- 
flict. Between these two trends are artists who express 
their national background in a style that is international. 
The examples selected for these three Pages represent 
the two latter tendencies. Except where otherwise noted, 
these paintings are reproduced through the courtesy of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art. 


José Sabogal, Peru 


COLLA INDIAN (PUNO) Julia Codesido, Peru 


Lee San 


CHRIST Alicia Cajiao Zamora, Colombia 


ae 


Courtesy, Virginia Muséum of Fine Arts 
Alfredo Gramajo Gutierrez, Argentina 


ELECTION DAY IN THE NORTH (detail) 


COLONIAL COURTYARD (with decorated walls) 
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As They See Us: a Symposium 


Uniquely appropriate to this special number 


department on affairs commonly called foreign: “ 


sion Mr. Gavit turns over his 
for informal comment on the 


The Objective: A New World Culture 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN EUROPE HAD AT LEAST THE ADVANTAGE 
of calling attention to ourselves. For the purposes of constructing 
the defense in the Western Hemisphere, under the leadership of 
the United States, it is easy to conceive of the interest on the part 
of this nation in the countries of Latin America both in the mili- 
tary and economic spheres of action. But we Latin Americans 
strongly wish that this interest might be based on more permanent 
and perhaps definitive bases. 

The word “Pan Americanism” must have a meaning which 
transcends political or military purposes. Pan Americanism must 
be the highest expression of New World culture, this culture con- 
sidered as a whole of common interests, needs, and ideals. For 
the student of culture, there must be stressed the common denom- 
inators which characterize one culture. 

The language is not the prime nor the only factor on which a 
social superstructure may be based. Therefore the first steps in the 
mutual understanding of the Americas are the similarity of cul- 
ture pattern of both North and South America. Through this un- 
derstanding, we may penetrate into the more intimate aspects of 
life and social organization in each country, its differences, its 
peculiar needs and ideals. 

But the principal aim is beyond the immediate purposes (politi- 
cal, military, and economic) namely, the definition of what we 
may call the New World culture, as a definite, new configuration 
of the Western civilization continued and modified in the 


Americas, Arthur Ramos 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Brazil 


A Warning: We Must Acknowledge Our Differences 


THE BROAD INFLUENCE WHICH THE UNITED STATES Is ATTEMPTING 
to exert upon Latin America is assuming a constantly more de- 
fined and conscious aspect, and is being accompanied by official 
solicitude. In this there is a basis of good faith, much more so 
than might appear from the outside, because the North American 
loves to be useful and beneficial, aside from the fact that at the 
same time he expects to increase his exports, a natural desire which 
other countries do not customarily accompany with any services. 
On thinking over what coordinating effort the Americas should 


make for their mutual benefit, I cannot allay my fear that North 


Americans will have to change radically the methods now in 
vogue. The United States citizen cannot belie his Puritan tradi- 
tion—key to the enormous power of his nation—a tradition which 


_ straightjackets the spirit against any deep, personal spontaneity. To 


make this point clear, consider literary criticism in the United 


_ States—how it avoids aesthetic considerations and clings to moral 


and sociological issues, to erudition, in short to everything which 
is not art and literature. This mechanization of historical research 
derives largely from a rather slavish imitation of German methods 
of the last century... . 

Strange as it may sound I consider it preferable to say openly 
that the South can teach the North expressive, individual develop- 
ment and critical restlessness, a restlessness which since Socrates 
has been a source of wisdom and success for individuals and for 


groups. Technical perfection and the smooth functioning of col- 
lective life, however marvelous they may be, are not everything. 


- The artistic limitation of the Anglo-American, when it comes to 


anything that is not practical living, could be corrected by spirit- 


is 


he regular title of John Palmer Gavit’s monthly 
Through Neighbors’ Doorways.” On this occa- 


Pages to guest writers, representing Latin American points of view, 
theme of this numb 


er of Survey Graphic.—THE EDITORS. 


ually living together with those who possess lofty traditions and 
expressive audacity, and know how to protect the best individuals 
from the winds and tides of collective drivel... . 

North and South America may profit from their contacts in 
direct proportion to how self-critical an attitude they adopt, how 
intelligently they recognize their differences.* : 


Americo Castro 
Princeton Unwersity 


(* Quoted, with the author’s permission, from the widely discussed 
essay translated for Points of View, published by the Pan American Union, 
THE EprTors.) 


The Intellectual Key to Harmony 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING AMONG THE COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN 
Hemisphere, of vital concern these days, can well embrace all 
aspects of human relations. Limiting ourselves to the cultural 
field, the United States in its universities and centers of learning 
carries on steady work for the extension of the knowledge of the 
Latin American tongue and culture; its postgraduate scientific in- 
stitutions have given valuable help to the investigation of social 
and scientific problems in our countries. This is not enough: at 
this point it is advisable to develop intensely contacts between 
humanists and scientists, the interchange of teachers and students, 
the establishment of scholarships for this purpose, perhaps the crea- 
tion of permanent institutes dedicated exclusively to these ends. 
The College of Mexico, recently established, has among its prin- 
cipal objectives the encouragement of this cultural coordination by 
all methods. In this sense, it offers its services in the interest of a 
greater harmony.among North and South Americans. It is not 
a commercial institution. It does not earn money; it only spends 
money and is maintained by the Mexican government, the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, the Fund for Economic Culture and 
the Bank of Mexico, S.A. It has already proved its usefulness by 
creating scientific laboratories and endowing them for the use of 
colleges. The laboratory of physiologica! research, recently opened, 
and donated by the College of Mexico to the School of Medicine, 
has already merited an important endowment by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Alfonso Reyes 
Former Mexican Ambassador to Brazil and Argentina; 
founder of Casa de Espaia in Mexico to assist Spanish 
intellectuals in exile 


Dilemma: Uncle Sam or What? 


THE DILEMMA OF ALL LATIN AMERICA IN THIS SECOND WorLD WAR 
is this: either a core of friendly nations is drawn together under 
the egis of the United States, or we must enter upon a “new 
order” which, under Germanic domination, will colonize once 
again the Ibero-American countries. 

Sinful though the “Colossus of the North” may have been, its 
manner is preferable to the barbarity of Nazi totalitarianism. This 
much is certain. To achieve without delay, however, an intimate 
and cordial cooperation of all the Americas, the United States must 
urgently demonstrate, in its internal policies as well as in its re- 
lations with the other countries of the Western Hemisphere, that 
it is a sincere exponent of democracy; that it is ready effectively to 
back with all its resources, to the fullest, the enunciation of the 
four points which President Roosevelt proclaimed to be the pro- 
gram of the “democratic front” as opposed to the “unpopular 
front” of the totalitarian governments. 
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The Latin American countries are watching very attentively the 
actual course which any initiative from Washington may take. 
Insofar as Uncle Sam may feel and practice democracy with his 
“good neighbors” in terms of deeds rather than in protocol and 
rhetorical forms, he may count upon the cooperation of the other 
Americas. 

The United States carries a grave responsibility for the stimu- 
lation of Democracy’s rearmament (spiritual, economic, political, 
and military) throughout the Western Hemisphere. In Wash- 
ington, as in London, there are shadows to dispel. We in Latin 
America know that in the heart of Anglo-Saxon America there 
are not a few forces, native and foreign, which, because of pri- 
vate interests and because of the influx of anti-liberal doctrines— 
having their concentration in the currents of European capitals, 
and having an irradicable history of persecutions and absolutist 
despotisms—are sworn enemies of all true democracy. We also 
contend with many such enemies in the American countries of 
Latin culture. We are confident, however, that the powerful in- 
fluence of the United States, under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, far from being in the service of these despotic elements 
of both Americas, as it frequently has been in the past, will now 
be capable of inspiring once more the American continents with 
liberating ideals, in the economic as well as in the cultural field, 
in the political as well as in the military. 

The immediate future offers Roosevelt the glory of being the 
liberator of half a world! 


Fernando Ortiz 
President of the “Institucién Hispanocubana de Cultura,” 


editor of “Revista Bimestre Cubana’ and of “Ultra” 


Defense and Pan American Morale 


THE FIRST THING THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES WILL HAVE TO 
do in preparing for defense will be to build the morale of their 
peoples. 

Building up of American morale would mean, first of all, creat- 
ing “a magnetic current of American good will, good trade, 
understanding, culture, language, and travel... .” “We of the 
United States,” Henry A. Wallace said, “need to have a better un- 
derstanding of the language, music, and art of the Latin American 
countries, and likewise they could know more about ours. There 
is a rich field for scientific and cultural interest in the study of 
ancient civilization in Central America, which some experts think 
antedates that of Egypt. And I hope the day will come when the 
people of the U.S.A. will know as much about the lives of Simon 
Bolivar, San Martin, Santander, Hidalgo, Juarez, Sucre, and Car- 
denas as they do about the lives of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. I trust that our college students of the future will know 
as much about Cervantes as they do about Shakespeare. The great- 
est contribution which the college faculties of the nation can make 
to the future security and happiness of this hemisphere is to en- 
courage the study of inter-American relationships from the stand- 


point of language, culture, natural resources, economics, and 
politics.” 


ALL THE NEw WORLD Is OBLIGED NOW TO BE BI-LINGUAL, AS MANY 
countries in Europe are. Of course, you cannot learn to speak a 
language unless you study it for a long period of time and at the 
proper age; I would say from the kindergarten. Everybody knows 
how easily children pick up languages. 

In preparing for better inter-American relations we are obliged 
to promote teaching and research in Latin American economics 
and sociology. Ample training in economic, social, and adminis- 
trative subjects relating to the Americas is of the highest impor- 
tance. There does not exist any institution dedicated to the study 
and promotion of inter-American commerce and the economy 
social welfare, agriculture, and public administration of our coun 
tries. This task can be approached as Professor Behrendt sug- 
gested, by introducing regular courses on those subjects in Latin 
American universities and in United States liberal arts colleges and 
schools of commerce. 

‘Building up of Latin American morale would mean, also, creat- 
ing a solidarity in democracy and a greater desire to help the 
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_ University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru 


United States with her military defense program. bakes .. t 
ing differences of opinion, we must accept the a t 7 rs F 
friendly arrangements must be made to grant the Unite ates 
the use of air and naval bases in key positions throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, especially in the vital approaches to the 
Panama Canal, which multiplies the power of the American navy 
for hemisphere defense. | 

It is not a secret that the twenty-one American republics are 8 
forging a strong program of economic and military aA 
to keep our rights and liberties secure. Such a program ultimately 
would make the Western Hemisphere as economically and mili- 
tarily self-sustained as possible. As a result of the Havana Confer- 
ence and of this inter-American program, the United States and 
fourteen coffee-producing nations of the Western Hemisphere 
recently have signed an agreement, for example, designed to sta- 
pilize the coffee industry and bolster the economic defenses of the 
New World. 

Of course, there are differences of opinion because of the dif- 
ferences in agriculture, manufacturing, and trade. For instance, 
the problem of Argentina is a surplus of beef, wheat, and wool, 
and what they need from the United States is a market for these 
goods, but the United States also has surpluses in these goods. 
Why, then, not develop and expand the production of complemen- 
tary, non-competitive products as the best way to give practical 
significance to Pan-American solidarity? This will require, of 
course, cooperation between Latin American people and North 
America’s scientific help and capital. 

In general the Latin American countries desire North American 
cooperation. They are convinced now that the objectives of the 
U.S.A. are to preserve democracy and not to advance imperialism. 

Octavio Mendez Pereira 
Former President of the University of Panama; 
Visiting Professor, University of Southern California 


Learning to Know—and to Help—One Another 


Topay’s GOOD RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
Spanish-American republics have been expanded simultaneously in 
the economic and the intellectual fields. 

The almost complete closing of the European markets has 
caused countries south of the Rio Grande to buy in the United 
States what they formerly obtained from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The increasing volume of their purchases cannot reach, 
however, to a very high point. It is restricted by low purchasing 
power. In order to buy, it is necessary to be able to sell. Unfor- 
tunately, many of our products have a very small demand in the 
United States. Besides, the comparison of our moneys with the 
dollar does not allow an important extension to our purchases. 
You might well study how to open up new markets, and how 
to lower the price of the American products in an indirect way, 
with measures such as the reduction of freights and of the transit — 
charges through the Panama Canal, which are now very high. 

In the cultural field, the interchange of professors and students, 
which has been initiated, will reach the best achievements. As a 
member of the executive committee of the summer school in the 
University of San Marcos, Lima, and as chairman of the Peruvian — 
delegation to the University of North Carolina, I have had a 
pleasant experience in two continents. Real understanding be- 
tween the United States and the Spanish-American Republics has 
to be based on accurate knowledge not only of what we have in 
common but of the distinctive features of every country. Our 
means of action are similar, and our ends essentially the same; but 
for historical and psychological reasons our points of departure are 
different in many cases. - 

On the mnanner in which we learn to know and to respect these 
different “points of departure,” and on our effort towards a real 
and mutual cooperation, will depend, to a great extent, the close 


union of the Americas, in which there is so much for hope in the 
years to come. 


Pe het 
Professor of Spanish Literature, ce Miro Quesada 
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News of our Neighbors 
LEON WHIPPLE, Literary Editor 


THE GOOD NEIGHBORS OF THE AMERICAS MUST TEAR DOWN A 
party-wall of mutual ignorance that now bars light on each 
side. We must share understanding as neighbors do tools. 
Books are tools. We are getting a good kit about our south- 
ern neighbors, written by our folks who have visited next 
door. The future will forge sharper ones—books in English 
by our neighbors to tell us what they think of us, and what 
they think of our common plans for a better neighborhood; 
books in Spanish or Portuguese by our authors on our his- 
tory and way of life, to offset the notions other folks are 
putting out in Latin America. This grand adventure in edu- 
cation is rough with problems. Let’s begin chipping at our 
side of the wall. 

Logic says: Let’s begin with an over-all orientation in 
Latin America. But how can we tackle a continent with our 
1.Q.—Ignorance Quotient? It may be wiser to try to under- 
stand one nation. Vera Kelsey offers a model of what we 
need in “Seven Keys to Brazil” (Funk & Wagnalls: $3). She 

‘ offers not guidebook or propaganda, but interpretation, by a 
journalist-sociologist, in terms of people. The people who 
made Brazil—Portuguese, Indian, Negro; Priest and Padre— 

) are studied with brilliant spotlighting of each contribution. 
Then with keen sense of our need for simple structure, she 
tells the story of seven regions, with types, economic culture, 

and cities, from the northeast (aristocrat-slave, sugar, Bahia) 
| through Rio, Minas Geraes, to South Brazil (herds, gaucho, 

‘German colonists). This regionalism we follow as we do our 

own New England, South, Midwest. Then, chapters on 

/ economic resources and the arts. “Brazil has rhythm” and 
Uncle Remus tales, gifts of Indian and Negro. 

“The mosaic of Brazil” becomes clearer. The author 
_knows how we need simple outlines because she knows how 
‘complex and difficult is even the beginning of understanding. 
‘Our interest is whetted by the clear and charming English 
‘she uses, and the brilliant sidelights. We have been intro- 
: duced to a neighbor across the wall. 


( QuR INTRODUCTION WILL HELP US FOLLOW THE 448 YEARS OF 
\ discovery, pioneering, romance, revolution, and modern diplo- 
i macy, surveyed in “The Caribbean,” by W. Adolphe Roberts 
| (Bobbs-Merrill: $3). The history of “our sea of destiny” is 
irecorded with imagination, color, and masses of fact, from 
Columbus to dollar diplomacy. We should know everything 
iin this story—but I suspect we may be unready for its vast 
irange. The primer class needs ABC’s. Others will find 
this invaluable. 

The first lesson for beginners may be to read “Puerto 
Rico,” in the American Guide Series of the WPA Writers’ 
Program, here cooperating with the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration (The University Society, New York: 
$2.75). It is an invitation to tourists, with plenty of facts, 
grand photographs (in which American travel books excel), 
outlines of tours, and city visits. We do meet our 1,800,000 
fellow citizens, but not their problems, or ours, in this testing 
laboratory of American policy. The book, says the preface, 
does not discuss “the problem of Puerto Rico,” so we read 
vaguely of “periods of readjustment” and “acute unrest.” 
You will have to go elsewhere for the troubled life in the 
distraught, overpopulated, poverty-ridden island. The facts 
iven here are preliminary to the problems. 

“The South American Handbook” is just that, a compact 
over-all manual of twenty nations, a ready reference book— 


and amazingly British, even to the ads of Players’ cigarettes. 
This is what the young Englishman, bank manager or consul, 
would take along, to profit by its tips on clothes, mosquito- 
lope, the wise use of alcohol, job-chances, even charts of the 
business sections in big cities. This imperial guide for com- 
mercial travelers, reveals no social problems. Discount that, 
and you will find it “bally” useful. 

“Travel books” are worth what the traveler is worth. They 
do give a kind of vicarious experience, but for entertainment 
more than instruction. Hakon Mielche’s “Journey to the 
World’s End” (Doubleday-Doran: $2.50) offers personal, gay, 
anecdotal, amusing observations on Tierra del Fuego, adorned 
with charming marginal sketches. And despite the author’s 
disclaimer of social investigation, he covers sheep-raising, land 
monopoly, trade routes—geography plus. 

Our neighborly bonds will, I think, be partly woven of 
many slender strands of common human interests, from polo 
to bird life. Lots of birds are good Pan Americans, citizen- 
travelers North and South. Bird-lovers share a common con- 
cern for what happens to these lovely ambassadors. In the 
Bulletin of the National Parks Association, Washington, you 
will find the “Convention on Nature Protection and Wild 
Life Preservation in the American Republics,” signed by nine 
nations in 1940. To love something together is a road to sym- 
pathy and mutual respect that leads to larger enterprises. 

These sample-books will surely make you want to read 
more. Most of them contain wisely-chosen bibliographies. 
The Book List on Latin America (American Library Asso- 
ciation: 25 cents) and the one on Canada, come in handy. 
The librarians report a growing interest in the life and cus- 
toms of the American republics. 


Now WE CANNOT WAIT TO BECOME EXPERTS, RICHLY INFORMED 
on Latin America, before we tackle the grave political and 
economic problems that cry now for action. We have to 
plunge in, with what common sense and data we can get. 
Three new books will help. In “Axis America” (Putnam: 
$2.50) Robert Strausz-Hupé presents the image of the United 
States that Nazi-Fascist ideology seeks to imprint on Germans, 
Italians, South Americans, and even on us at home. By many 
quotations he documents, in two chapters, the aggressive en- 
deavor to antagonize Latin America against us by stressing 
economic jealousy and cultural dissimilarity. Axis propaganda 
plays up the Colossus of the North, from bill of rights to 
sex, and the Monroe Doctrine as a tool for economic vassalage. 
This is a “must” book if we are to counteract the slander our 
neighbors are hearing, and because it covers the entire ideol- 
ogical battle. It is harsh but useful discipline to look at our- 
selves in the Axis mirror. 

To set forth a program for a Western Hemisphere econ- 
omy, organized for the fair exchange of essential raw mate- 
rials, without isolation (which he deems impossible) or sel- 
fish imperialism, Carleton Beals, in “Pan America” (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin: $3) first defines the failure of the old gold-based 
trading system that made the British Empire. He really di- 
gests the problems of world trade over a century in critical 
terms. Next he explains the methods and dangers of the new 
systems—economic nationalism, barter, state-controlled trade 
and exchange, with rejection of the Utopian free trade policy. 
Last, comes an outline of how we can make this hemisphere 
produce what we need (with lists) for the common progress 
and defense of the Americas. Always he is dealing, offering 
masses of evidence, with the central problem—what to do 
with the surplus. The range, facts, proposals make this as 
stimulating a book as you will find. The experts will assess 
it in their terms; we cannot. But I think that within some 
such broad patterns the future will be worked out. 
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SHUTTLE OF THE SCHOLARS 
(Continued from page 141) 


friendly attitude towards the United States developed by the 
Good Neighbor policy make evident the great opportunity 
that exists in bringing Latin American students to our univer 
sities, not only for the value to themselves of the studies they 
engage in, but also for a better understanding of the real 
meaning of democracy. 


The Importance of Visiting Scholars 


OuR GOVERNMENT IS NOW ENGAGED IN ACTIVE NEGOTIATIONS 
with the Latin American governments in the political and 
economic fields looking to the security and welfare of the 
entire hemisphere. Those negotiations are very important. 
Nevertheless, an incident, an aroused suspicion or fear, may 
destroy their effect. Permanence in good relations with our 
Latin American neighbors will not come primarily from. po- 
litical or economic activities which may bring friction but 
from education in the broadest sense, which may bring under- 
standing: adult education to remove the ignorance of our ma- 
ture population concerning Latin American civilization; edu- 
cation in schools and colleges of our young whose opinions 
have not yet been crystallized into prejudices; the interchange 
not only of students and teachers but also of artists and mu- 
sicians, of journalists and men of affairs; reform in the teach- 
ing of modern languages, our major failure in secondary and 
higher education, so that our people can understand simple 
conversations when they visit a Latin American country; 
translation of the best of our literature into Spanish and 
Portuguese and the best of Latin American literature into 
English so that those who cannot go abroad may have the 
next best door opened for a knowledge of each other’s civiliza- 
tion. 

Of all these activities, unquestionably the most important 
is the interchange of students and professors. Since 1930 this 
has been taking place at an increasing rate in numbers and 
in a great improvement in quality. It is the carefully selected 
student, selected for scholarship, character, and adaptability, 
that can best advance the cause of understanding and good 
will. This has been made possible chiefly by the generosity of 
American colleges and universities which have risen splen- 
didly to the vision of better cultural relations with the Latin 
American countries. Since 1930 our institutions of higher 
education have provided gratis to the Institute of International 
Education 291 scholarships, the great majority covering tui- 
tion, board, and lodging for Latin American students. Other 
organizations, especially the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Guggenheim Foundation, have engaged in similar exchanges 
though upon a smaller scale. The monetary value of the 
scholarships given by our colleges to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education is approximately $195,000. But the mone- 
tary aspect is the least valuable one. For a Latin American 
student to live in constant daily contact with other students, 
rooming in the same dormitory, eating in the commons, dis- 
~ cussing on the platform, and engaging in sports, means a most 
unusual experience for all concerned in broadening vision and 
reducing prejudice. When in addition, as so often happens, 
he is invited to homes where he hears discussed contemporary 
politics, literature, art, music, and social problems, his ac- 
quaintanceship not only broadens but deepens; and we have 
clues to why the scholarship holder almost invariably returns 
a friend of the people of the U.S.A. and their way of life. 
_ The reverse process, inviting our own students to study in 
Latin American universities, has not made a great deal of 
headway as yet. The Latin American institutions are not ac- 
customed to it. Very few foreign students came to them in 
the old days when so many of their own students went abroad 
to study, chiefly to France. But a beginning has been made in 


hanging with the United States. Chile 
annually invites four American students on scholarships, and 
Brazil two. These are graduate students, for it should be be 
emphasized that the fields which the Latin American orm t 
tries offer for study and research are primarily for advance i 
students. Such fields are archaeology, ethnology, Latin Amer- § 
ican history and institutions, and language and literature. 

; 
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the last few years in exc 


These are fields of study that require maturity and research 
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Bie ith place here to mention that the Convention for the } 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations signed by the 
representatives of the twenty-one ‘American republics at 
Buenos Aires in 1936 provided for the annual exchange at 
government expense of one professor and two graduate stu- 
dents or teachers between each of the ratifying states. Thir- 
teen of the republics besides the U.S.A. have already ratified 
the Convention and the exchanges are now in operation 
among them. 

Less progress has been made in the exchange of professors. 
It is comparatively easy to require an exchange student to 
know the language of the country to which he is going, but 
we are a non-linguistic people, and most of our professors are 
unable to deliver lectures in a foreign tongue. Except our 
teachers in the field of Latin American culture, few know 
Spanish and Portuguese. Our distinguished scholars would 
be welcome to deliver lectures in English in South and Cen- 
tral America, but their influence would be greatly diminished 
by so doing. These limitations apply in reverse to faculty 
members who might come to us. However, a great change 
is taking place. English is rapidly supplanting French as the 
first foreign language to be studied in Latin American inst- 
tutions and, under the stimulus of the Good Neighbor policy, 
the vogue of Spanish is increasing in our own educational in- 
stitutions. 

Moreover, in successive years our Institute of International 
Education has invited groups of Argentinean, Brazilian, and 
Chilean teachers respectively to pay a visit to our,country. In 
each case an itinerary has been organized to enable them to 
visit some of our important universities, museums, and cul- 
tural points of interest. The profound impression made upon 
them has encouraged the establishment of the Instituto Cul- 
tural Norte Americano in some of the chief cities of South — 
America. An Instituto Cultural was already in existence in 
Buenos Aires, but there are now similar organizations in Rio. 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago, Lima. One was recently 
established in Montevideo. As their name indicates they are 
centers for the study of North American life and culture, they — 
are provided with small libraries of good books, and visitors 
are constantly invited to lecture in English to their members. 
Significantly enough the Buenos Aires Instituto has organ- — 
ized centers throughout the city for the study of English 
which were attended last year by more than 3,000 people. 

Institutes of a similar nature for the study of Latin Ameri- — 
can civilization function in our own cities. And there has 
been a remarkable increase in our colleges and universities of — 
departments of Latin American history and institutions. It . 
is a poor campus, indeed, that does not offer at least one — 
course, and some offer very advanced studies. 


Climate enters in as a factor favorable to academic inter-~ 
play. In our summer vacations, as many as 400 teachers and — 
students from north of the Rio Grande are found at the 
University of Mexico, improving their use of Spanish and 
their knowledge of Latin American literature. This is to 2 
less extent also true of the University of Puerto Rico. Last 
year a summer session of six weeks was organized alon; 
North American lines at the University of San Marcos in 
Lima. It was specifically established for United States stu- 
dents and its success has had great repercussions throughout 
Latin America. So much so that this year the Institute of In 
ternational Education and the Pan American Union were 

(Continued on page 192) 
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These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order 
retail prices. Each book is brand new in condition, stock- 


UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 
perfect, mot second-hand as the prices 


would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 
are the last remaining stocks. Ali orders promptly filled and covered by our 57-year-old MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. GEORGE WASHINGTON: Commander in 
Chief. vy i. G. rrothingham. Ist edition. [lus. 
throughout. 405 pages. The thrilling military 
record of George Washington. $1 T1 

($5.00), : 


2. THE GRAPES OF WRATH. By Jchn Stein- 
beck. 619 pages. ‘‘As great a book as has yet 
come cut ot America.’”—Alexander $1 29 
Woollcott. Our special price, ° 


3. THE WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
By A. S. Riggs. Ist edition. Projusely illus. 
The brilliant, tascinating story of the progress 
of man from the Dawn Man to the ] 98 
Christian era. ($5.00) ° 


4. THE ART OF MARRIAGE, By J. F. Hay- 
den, BSC Extensive, frank, eae this 
book includes vital information. Illus- 

trated, Revised, Enlarged. ($2.50), 69c 
5. SECRETS OF THE WHITE LADY. By Capt. 
H. Landau. Fully illus. Putnam, 1935. This i 
side story of the greatest secret service organi-a- 


tion of all time is far more thrilling than 
the modern murder mystery story. ($3.00), 98c 


6. FOUR FAMOUS VAN GOGH PAINTINGS 
IN FULL COLOR. Zuave—Still Life—Corn- 
field—Blooming Apple Orchard—4 Famous Van 
Goghs, beautifully reproduced in full color, 
Ideal for framing—they look like original oil 
aintings. Together with Introductory Booklet 
y G. Benson, containing 17 Van Goch hal’. 
Hones. Size 1414” x 18”, ($8.00), $] 98 


Our special price for, all 
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7. CURRIER AND IVES COLOR PRINTS. 
Magnificent lithograph reproduction in full 
color. Mea ure up to 135%” x 18”, “When 
framed they. look just like the originals wh'rh 
fetch hundreds of dollars at art auc- $1 49 
tions.” ($10.00), The 12 prints, only . 


&. DIEGO RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS FRES- 
COES, /en prints in full color. Size 9” x 12”, 
Diego Rivera is universally recognized as the 
world’s foremost fresco painter. When these 
| con were first issued they were sold FPOM 
$5.00 TO $10.00 PER PRINT, ($6.25), 98 
The '10 prints, JOC 


9. OLD-TIME HERBS FOR NORTHERN 
GARDENS. By M. W. Kamm. With 122 illus. 
Little, 1938. Full of useful and interesting in- 
formation regarding plants which have a long 
medical and literary history and giving the 
origin and history of herbs, their use in medi-ine 
and cookery, and their cultivation as $1 79 
| garden plants. Our special price, ° 


10. HARDY CALIFORNIANS, By L. Rown- 
tree. Ist edition. Profusely illus. “To the gar- 
dener or ue es the book i . thri'ng 
as any estern omance.” — Nature. 

| (33.50), 98C 


11. WRITE IT RIGHT, By Ambrose Bierce, 
America’s foremost master of literary style 
| Ss you what to say and what not to 
y,, or write. Witty—Authoritative— 98c 
dispensable. 


12. THE VIOLINIST’S MUSIC SHELF. The 
famous 8 vol. library of the World’s Greatest 
Music (for the violin) from Bach through 
Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, etc. to Tschaikow- 
sky. 339 most important compositions of all 


‘time, practically the entire standard repertoire 


of violin music. Piano accompaniment included. 
Over 2,000 payes. Standard sheet music size, 9” x 
12”. Semi-stiff binding. Harcourt, 1937-734. 
($20.00) but having a sheet music $8 89 
value of over $200.00. The 8 vol. set, . 


13. TWELVE THRILLING DETECTIVE 
STORIES. Ky tmile Gaboriau. Attractively and 
uniformly bound. /ncludes; File No. 113, Mon- 
sieur_Lecoq, and ten other thrillers by one of 
the Worlds greatest Detective Story $6 95 
Writers. ($24.00). The 12 vol. set only- . 


14, SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS. 
Illustrated with 129 superb full-page color plates 
and giving the history of each Scot- $1 98 
tish Clan. 314 pages. . 


15. ROMANTIC CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By R. 
M. McBride. Illus. with over 100 drawings. A- 
fascinating story of the Czechoslovakia, scarcely 
unchanged for centuries (until the re- $1 69 
cent German occupation). ($5.00), : 


16. THE SAGA OF COFFEE. By H. E. Jacob. 
Profusely illus. ‘‘Even a non-coffee drinker will 


be fascinated by the ona $1 98 


—N. ¥. Times. 
17. ELLEN TERRY AND BERNARD SHAW. 
Edited by C. St. John. 1st edition, limited to 


3,000 numbered copies. 6%" x 10%”. Boxed. 


Putnam. “‘The outstanding literary sensation of 
recent years.”’ “Ellen Terry emerges amazinely 
as the best. woman letter-writer in the $3 88 
language.” —Sat. Rev. ($30.00). Only ° 


18. JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE, THE LIFE 
OF SBy-Ee Son Martin, +2. volsx in 1. 79070 
pages. The fascinating story of the famous 
American lawyer who was Ambassador to 98 

England. ($5.00). Our special price, only Cc 


19. PATHFINDERS OF MEDICINE. By Ve 
Robinson, M.D. Illus. with 150 full-page plates, 
many from rare, old engravings. Medical Life. 
A history of medicine in Biogtapaa of its most 


outstanding figures, by the leading 

authority in the field. ($10.00), $3.48 
20. THE MAGIC OF THE BOOK. By W. D. 
Orcutt. 1st edition. Profusely illus. 314 pages. A 


thrilling work for all lovers of 
hooks: ($5.00), $1.98 


21. AMIEL’S JOURNAL. Trans. by Van Wyck 
Brooks, author ot “The Flowering of New Eng- 
land’’, etc. 675 pages. ‘‘The famous Swiss Jour- 
nal which is the most universally read 98c 
that was ever written.” ($3.50), 


22. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Carl , Van 
Doren. Illus. 844 pages. Over 300,000 copies of 
this Pulitzer Prize Winning Biography $1 98 
have been sold. Our special price, ° 


23. ELBERT HUBBARD’S LITTLE JOURNEYS 
to the Homes of the Great, In 14 illustrated 
volumes. Size.6%4” x 854”. Containing 182 brief 
biographies of the most famous lives ever lived. 
One of the most popular sets ever published in 


America. (Formerly sold by subscription only 


at $80.00). $14.88 


The 14 vol. set, only 
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24. THE PIANIST’S MUSIC SHELF. The fam- 
ous libary of the World’s Great Music (for 
the piano) from Bach through Beethoven, 
Mozart, Chopin, etc., to Tschaikowsky. 300 
most important compositions of all time, prac- 
tically the entire standard repertoire of piano 
music. Over 1,200 pages. Standard sheet music 
size, 9” x 12”. Semi-stiff binding. Harcourt, 
1937-34, ($15.00) but having a sheet music 


value of over $150.00. $6 88 


The 6 vol. set, 
25. AUDUBON’S BIRDS. Each box contains 
50 magnificent full-color reproductions 914” x 
12%", of American birds painted by Audubon. 
Grouped by a famous Ornithologist into their 
various localities. 


Each box of 50 color prints, for only $2.98 


Here is your opportunity to get the famous 
Audubon color prints of the birds in your 
vicinity. 


(A) Atlantic Coast (Water Fowl and Shore 
Birds). (B) California. (C) Canada. (D) 
Florida. (E) The Great Plains (Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, So. Dakota, No. Dakota). 
(F) Illinois. (G) Indiana. (H) Kentucky and 
Tennessee. (I) Maryland. (J) Mexico, (K) 
Michigan. (L) Minnesota. (M) Missouri. (N) 
New England. (O) New Jersey. (P) New 
York. (Q) Ohio. (R) Pacific Coast (Water 
Fowl and Shore Birds), (S) Pennsylvania. (T) 
The Rocky Mountains, (U) The South. (V) 
Texas. (W) Virginia. (X) Washington and 
Oregon. (Y) Wisconsin. Order, the collections 
that are nearest to where you live. Be sure to 
specify sections wanted. Ideal for framing. 
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BEFORE YOU GO 


To get the very most out of your trip to 
South America’s east coast, take this 
“Book’s Tour” first. It tells you what to see, 
where to eat, where to go for a genuinely 
good time, what to buy, how much to 
spend .. . as well as the background lore 
that adds so much to the glamor of a short 
or long trip. Includes a “Chapter of 
Answers” to your questions about steamer 
fares, life on shipboard, weather, money 
and language. Many photographs and mat 
end-papers. 


Read— 


THE EAST GOAST 
SOUTH AMERICA 


WITH SYDNEY A. CLARK 


$3.00 at bookstores, or from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Medicine and 
Human Welfare 
By HENRY E. SIGERIST 


William H. Welch Professor of the History of 


Medicine in The Johns Hopkins University 


| Dr. Sigerist is one of the foremost author- 
ities on the history of medicine. In this book 
he tells not only what medicine has been 
from antiquity on, but where its greatest 
present achievements and disadvantages lie, 
and what its future can be like. The con- 
troversies over socialized medicine have not 
changed the fact that many people who 
need doctors are without them, and that a 
great deal of distress could be prevented | 
with a proper ordering of medicine and our 
: society. This is what concerns Dr. Sigerist, 
| as it should also concern 130,000,000 of his 
fellow citizens.  —‘Tilustrated. $2.50 
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(Continued from page 190) 
quested to organize a similar session for South American ae | 
dents during their summer vacation (our winter). The ni- fp 
versity of North Carolina was chosen for sitll reasons. [ 
and a splendid series of courses arranged on North Amer 
can geography, history, institutions, literature, music and art. 


One hundred South ‘American students and teachers are in 


attendance. At the close of the session the group will under- 


take a journey to Washington and to other important centers 
to visit museums, universities, and the like. 


Our Young Civilization Is Optimistic 
AND Now A FINAL WORD: SINCE THE UNITED STATES SECURED 
its independence it has developed a new culture based upon 
the English, but differing from it. The same thing is true of 
the countries of Latin America since they became independ- 
ent of Spain and Portugal. The prophecies of Spengler and 
Keyserling as to the downfall of Western civilization probably 
apply nowhere, not even to Europe; they certainly do not 
apply to the Western Hemisphere itself. Europe may or may 
not be old, tired, pessimistic. But the Americas are young, 
virile, optimistic; ours are new lands with remarkable natural 
resources to be developed, great empty spaces to be filled. 
Despite differences in blood and background the people of 
Canada and the United States have much in common with 
those of the Latin American nations. Some optimists on both 
continents believe in the possibility of the development of a 
new civilization, with Latin American elements and Anglo- 
American elements, founded upon the civilization inherited 
from Europe but different from it. The realization of such 
a possibility is probably very distant. In the meantime the 
people of both continents can learn to know and understand | 
Sne another better, to respect and admire the culture and 
civilization of one another more fully, and to cooperate in en- 
terprises for the advancement of themselves and of humanity. 
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on more than one hundred fundos or large rural estates, to~ 
give social service to the tenant farmers. As the first Catholic | 
school of social work in Latin America, the Escuela Elvi: 
Matte de Cruchaga has been a potent influence in the est 
lishment of similar institutions in other American countries. 
The progress made in Colombia within the past five years, 
not only in the extension of public health services for 
mothers and children, but in the development of schools 
nursing, a school of social service, and the improvement 
rural housing is literally breathtaking.. Nursing, as a prof 
sion for women, has lagged far behind education and soc 
service in the majority of countries. But there are three pro: 
ising schools in Bogota, and a new nursing organization 
recently been established in connection with the Childre 
Hospital in Cali. The School of Social Service in B gO 
like the schools in Chile—can hardly train. work 
enough to supply the demand. And the new dwellings b 
erected by the Rural Credit Institute in the place 
mud-walled ranchos represent a long step forward. FY 
_ Tremendous strides are being made in ¢ 
since the first National Child ‘Welfare | 
health protection of mothers and children 
d aa 
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CHILDREN OF THE NEW WORLD 
(Continued from page 166) 
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and women from nearly all the provinces, as well as from 
some of the other American republics. In addition to con- 
ducting research, the Institute maintains diet clinics, a 
mothers’ milk station, and other services. In Peru the De- 
partment of Subsistence of the Ministry of Public Health, 
Labor, and Social Insurance has charge of the popular res- 
taurants, school dining rooms, and restaurants for expectant 
and nursing mothers. In Chile a Nutrition Bureau was 
established in the Health Department in 1939, and low 
priced restaurants are maintained in Santiago. In Colombia 
and Costa Rica decrees were issued in 1940 for the organi- 
zation of national nutrition councils. In Uruguay an ex- 
tensive program is in operation under the National Depart- 
ment of Public Health. In Mexico City low priced restaurants 
also have been established by the public authorities. One of 
the first moves of the present Minister of Public Health in 
Paraguay, after his appointment about a year ago, was the 
establishment of school lunch programs for children, many 
of whom had been walking twelve kilometers to school on 
a breakfast composed solely of mandioca (tapioca). 

Services for the care and training of dependent and delin- 
quent children in Latin America have a longer history than 
many other types of activity. The Colonia Ricardo Gutierrez, 
maintained by the Patronato Nacional de Menores in Ar- 
gentina is one of the finest training schools for socially 
maladjusted boys on the southern continent, and has in- 
spired the establishment of institutions elsewhere. The 
Educandario Dom Duarte, near Sao Paulo, Brazil, is the 
most recent example. In Uruguay, the Colonia Suarez, a 
twenty-five-year-old training school for delinquent boys, has 
been remodeled, the attractive cottages, housing thirty boys 
each under the care of a house mother and father, having 
been built by the boys themselves. 

When the Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral, visited Wash- 
ington two years ago, she remarked that “Uruguay has 
solved the problem of child welfare.” While the Uruguayans 
probably would not agree, it is true that the Children’s Code 
gives the Consejo del Nifio such broad powers and abundant 
resources that, so far as the children in and near Montevideo 
are concerned, there are relatively few unmet needs. As 
yet this complete network of services does not extend to all 
other parts of the country. But as Montevideo contains more 
than one third of the population of the country, obviously a 
large percentage of Uruguayan children are being cared for. 
And as the officials of the Consejo del Nifio are likewise 

_ officials of the International American Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood, the influence of this agency extends far 
and wide over the continent. The services of the Institute in 

i the past have been extended mainly through correspondence, 
due to limitation of resources. The first field study, an in- 

‘yestigation of infant mortality in Paraguay, was begun in 

August 1940. The Pan American Child Congresses promoted 

| by the Institute have intensified inter-American cooperation 
iin child welfare matters and have stimulated national effort 
iin the countries in which they have been held. Since diff- 
culties which followed the outbreak of the war in Europe 

(made it impossible for Costa Rica to entertain the Eighth 

\ Congress, originally scheduled for October 1939, the Institute 

has urged that it be held in the United States. 
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Ie rHIs CoNGREss ASSEMBLES IN WASHINGTON LATE IN 1941, 
idelegates from the countries to the south of us will have an 
opportunity to observe at first hand some of the services 
established in recent years in the United States. And people 
here will have an opportunity to learn of the great advances 
made under widely varying conditions and handicaps by our 
‘Good Neighbors. Together the American nations will review 
unmet needs and chart a course for the future, remembering 
the admonition of Grace Abbott, former chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, that the test of democracy is what it does 

or children, 
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MAGAZINE 
WRITING 


FICTION—NONSFICTION 


Practical home study training for those 
who must work in spare time. 

The Magazine Institute, a private 
school owned and operated by successful 
writers and editors, offers practical up- 
to-date training in short story and article 
writing. You work in your own home, in 
leisure time. Every assignment you sub- 
mit is returned with detailed criticism by 
a qualified expert. 

Practice is offered not only in writing, 
but in plotting, constructing, revising, 
slanting, and marketing. 


She Bere of a Lifetime 
for Everyone nO restock 
ina Whiting (Gas 


Here’s a chance to learn to write by writ- 
ing—under the personal direction of. an 
experienced writer or editor. Your in- 
structor helps evaluate material, suggests 
topics, answers all your questions, and 
helps you find the work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long you are 
writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are 
best fitted to do. 

Elementary or advanced work is of- 
fered in both the fiction and non-fiction 
divisions. 

Simple, interesting assignments get you 
started and keep you writing. Experi- 
enced writers, active in the modern mar- 
ket, help you fit your work to editorial 
demands. 
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FUTURE OF THE AMAZON 
(Continued from page 152) 


where white residents live more comfortably than the people § 
of New York or Texas in summer. Only about 5 percent of 
the vast region is below normal flood level. Elsewhere. the 
forest becomes open and can be traversed for the most part 


tunes were made. The Suarez brothers founded a veritable 
private empire in eastern Bolivia. ; 

If the rubber workers encountered mostly hardship, dis- 
ease, near slavery, many escaped to found homes and farms, 
to become permanent traders or settlers. The population otf 
Para, the Atlantic port, grew to over 100,000. Manaos, 1,000 
miles upstream, became a scintillating modern city, a bonanza 
town, where wealth, luxury, and vice flourished. 

The rubber boom collapsed, but rubber collection had led 
to the utilization of the river and all its tributaries as far up 
as the first rapids or falls, so that a vast additional area was 
no longer merely a terrifying unknown, and numerous other 
products began to be exploited, such as vegetable ivory, nuts, 
oils, fibers, herbs, and so forth, which though not returning 
the flash-pan fortunes of the rubber kings, laid the basis for 
permanent growth. New plantations were laid out along the 
Tapajoz and Majiués. New discoveries, such as the use of 
the poisonous timbo weed, which provides rotenone, an in- 
secticide, which now annually saves millions of dollars of 
American crops without the health injury from previous 
concoctions, have provided new industries. The cattle busi- 
ness has thrived from the proximity of new markets. Al- 
though the rubber industry’s boom was short lived, Manaos 
suffered only brief relapse and today has 90,000 inhabitants, 
nearly double what it had in the days of its splendor and 
splurge. Pard now has a population of 300,000 and has be- 
come one of the show cities of the world. Today roads are 
being built up into the Rio Branco, where less than two 


even without a machete to cut underbrush. Much of the f; 
region is high and healthful. — 
Nor is it all forest. The rainfall is good but not heavy. } 
Brazil, in fact, has more open grass country than the whole ! 
Argentine Pampas, and most of it is in the Amazon basin. é 
Stretching east from the Rio Branco to the Guianas is a 
vast rolling plain as large as Vermont. Boa Vista, the capital 
of this cattle empire, is practically free from malaria. Such 
campos are found throughout the region wherever the forest 
fades into grassy plains. : 

Despite the fact that the greater part of the Amazon em- 
pire eventually can be populated by white men, the problems 
remain tremendous. Difficulty of transportation heads the 
list of obstacles. The rivers probably will continue to provide 
the main arteries; but to utilize them properly and get around | 
rapids or falls, expensive canals and locks, railroads or roads | 
must be built. The Madeira-Mamoré line cost $30,000,000 for 
only 226 miles. In other places the airplane will prove in- 
valuable. ! 

In many regions a single paying industry would not bring 
returns sufficient to warrant development. From the outset 
such an industry would have to be coordinated with other 
activities in order to create a stabilized economic situation 
and provide the basis for a sufficient permanent population. 

The opening up of the Amazon basin presents a complex 
of problems never before faced in ordinary colonization. The 
rewards will be great everywhere, but in many cases returns” 
cannot be enjoyed for years. The bonanza days—the rub- 
ber, gold, and diamond rushes—were not sustained thereafter, 


except to a limited degree and in a few pockets, by a con- | 
tinuous tide of settlers to bring about the development to 
any great extent of a stabilized economy and culture. Mere } 
commercialism may wrench out a few tropical products, but | 


decades ago explorers perished miserably. One road is to 
reach clear to the British Guiana frontier, the other to the 
Colombian border. Over on the southwestern edge of the 
basin new railroads are being pushed into Bolivia and Matto 


curbed 


Grosso. Today Pan American Airways is preparing to fly 
directly across the Amazon basin from the West Indies, thus 
cutting down the time to Buenos Aires, by night flying, to 
only two days.. 


A Vast New Continent 


PoPULAR IMAGINATION HAS PICTURED THE AMAZON AS A PRE- 
historic anteduluvian swamp, infested with dangerous ani- 
mals and plants, poisonous serpents, where disease stalks at 
every turn, an inferno where the relentless sun eats away 
men’s reason. Although one of our common school geog- 
raphies shows a man and horse being dragged down into 
the morass by a huge serpent, actually snakes are no real 
problem. Fantastic stories of the local boa constrictor have 
been told, yet they are so docile they often are kept as 
household pets to keep off rodents. In a number of humble 
dwellings I have observed boas coiled about the roof tree, 
basking fat and contented, a beloved part of the local 
menage. 

_ Insects are, however, prevalent. Gnats are often a painful 


nuisance. Ants are often dangerous and destructive. In low- 


land regions insects are not only terribly annoying but on 


beri-beri and yellow fever have largely been eliminated, and 
leprosy, never of much danger to the hygienic, is being 


n basin the climate 


ATY, 


a for the 


occasion carry dangerous diseases, especially malaria. But 


is being done in certain locales to prevent. 
e can be done. But in many parts of the — 

are less annoying than in the Louisiana — 
and large areas are free 


this means that the white man is the manager, not a settler. 
The individual, with a minimum of family ties, stays a~ 
while, makes way for another. > 
It is true, part of the region may be developed in much the 
old style by purely individual enterprise, as for instance the 
more habitable cattle sectors. But the simple economics of 
“cheap land” will never be the dominant motive of the settl 
ment of the Amazon. The capital costs will be high, not low 
as in the case of our own West. q 
The rewards nearly everywhere will be large eventually, 
but the colonist cannot single-handedly become a pioneer. He 
will have to be sustained by the rest of the community. Settle. 
ment in the Amazon is not merely a question of planting 
foodstuffs and waiting for the tide of later immigration tc 
catch up. as : 
The rubber industry, of course, especially the last few 
years with the development of disease resistant strains o 


high yield, offers almost unlimited opportunities. This can b 


developed and stabilized on small holdings as in much of th 


_ Far East, but even so an inevitable seven years must elz 


before the trees begin to give some return. os 
For the Amazon basin as a whole to reach a stab 

economy and permanent progressive settlement, there 

required government assistance, long term, larg 

ning with proper coordination of all efforts, and the s 

taneous ge dopment of a many-sided ec ret. 

y occur under purely la 
rly immediate lar: 


better economic and social order with new freedoms. The 
dream never has been absent. This hope of new freedom, in 
the case of the Amazon, can be created only by great social 
and scientific planning and cooperation. 


The New World Dream 


“FOR A LONG TIME,” REMARKS ISAIAH BowMan, IN HIS REMARK- 
able study, “The Pioneer Fringe,” “the pioneer beat science at 
his own game. . . . But the science of settlement now enters on 
| a new phase, and that is why it is so tremendously important 
| for governments today.” In short, today the pioneer must be 

science itself as much as the individual. Collective purpose 

and long term planning, as well as the individual aspirant, be- 
come the frontiersmen. The effort no longer can be merely 
| popular, it must be specialized. As Eduardo Romecin, the 
| Bolivian statesman, has stated of the Chaco and the upper 
, Amazon wilderness: “Colonization of the frontier when it js 
| undertaken must be on a large scale with provision for broad 
‘communal organization if the great physical obstacles that 
( defeated all prior attempts are to be overcome.” 

The new techniques making possible a wide scale attack on 
| the Amazon are rapidly maturing and converging. Air con- 
( ditioning now can make dwellings comfortable in any climate, 
| provided electric power is available, and for this the Amazon 
) will not lack. Knowledge of tropical medicine lags, but con- 
t trols are far greater than when the Panama Canal was built. 
- Today a much wider choice of means of communication exists. 

Not a fraction of the oils and saps of the trees in the Am- 
azon have found the industrial application they will have some 
day. The drugs available to medicine probably will be multi- 
plied many times by discoveries in the Amazon. And the rich 
vegetable life may yet provide the world’s great source of raw 
materials for synthetic products, plastics and textiles. Unlike 
coal or petroleum, these vegetable materials always can be re- 
produced. The duPont laboratories and similar establishments 
are providing more and more of the basic knowledge and 
skills to make the forthcoming conquest of the Amazon both 
feasible and profitable. 

When great air-cooled cities arise on the banks of the Am- 
azon and its tributaries their addition to the health and wealth 
of Brazil will greatly benefit the United States. The econ- 
omies of North and South will complement each other more 
fully. What enriches one will enrich the other. What defends 
ne will defend the other. Pan Americanism can be a truly 
‘ooperative effort. 

The development of the Amazon basin will be of great 
enefit to all South America, but particularly to Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Colombia; it will make accessible some of the 
finest and most healthful regions of the continent which lie 
east of the Andes. 


‘THIs Is NOT MERELY A BRAZILIAN PROBLEM, BUT A PROBLEM 
for the whole continent. At present the effort is beyond the 
capacities of private capital alone. It is beyond the capacities 
of Brazil alone. But it is not beyond the capacities of the 
Western Hemisphere and its 250,000,000 people. 

Here is a chance for statesmen of foresight and courage to 
set about a great constructive enterprise that will fire the im- 
agination of the world for a century, and lift us above the 
*xample of other continents. We can afford to parallel our 
resent effort toward proper defense with a truly great enter- 
rise. Rather than fearfully waiting for a possible blow from 
ng degraded enemies, let us put forth our own positive chal- 
nge by great undertakings which will bring forth the wis- 
om and finest constructive achievements of our age. Let us 
rshal the New World forces for a concerted, planned, 
cientific assault upon the great Amazon basin. Let the enter- 

ise have no taint of imperialism. Let it be in a new spirit 
f cooperation by free peoples to advance the welfare of man- 
<ind. Whatever the fate of Europe, we can make a new 


merica. 


Harper Books on Latin gslig= 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 
How to Get and Hold It 


By Frank Henius 
Foreign Trade Counsellor 


This book has great practical value to 
all citizens anxious to see fuller trade 
reciprocity developed within the Amer- 
icas. The entire problem of how to 
foster, finance and forward exports 
from and imports into the southern 
hemisphere is fully explained. $2.00 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN THE NEW WORLD 


By A. A. Berle, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of State 
“Mr. Berle’s book is of interest be- 
cause, as Assistant Secretary of State, 
he has had an important influence in 
developing the policies he discusses. 
It is also of interest because it focuses 
a penetrating, analytical mind upon the 
major problems of our time,’ says 
Survey Graphic. A clear, sympathetic 
and forceful statement of policy on our 
relations with South America. $2.00 


ROUND ABOUT 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


“This book belongs on the list of 
‘musts’ for younger and older people 
who share the recent heightened in- 
terest in the Western Hemisphere. 
Richness of detail and clear, readable 
style make this a travel book that is far 
above the average.”—New [epublic. 


$3.00 


At your booksiore or direct from 


-HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
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ON GETTING BETTER ACQUAINTED 


(Continued from page 128) 


The Overland Trail 


BEFORE MANY YEARS THE Pan AMERICAN HIGHWAY WILL LINK 
the United States and every republic of Latin America. 
This project was the inspiration of a group of Latin 
American engineers meeting in Washington in 1924. The 
road begins at Nuevo Laredo on the Texas-Mexican bor- 
der, and for 830 miles—to a point 80 miles south of 
Mexico city—it is a well paved and beautiful highway. 
From there on, the road to Panama is only partially com- 
pleted, but there are excellent stretches in Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, and Panama, about three fifths of 
them now open in all weather. The road from Panama to 
Colombia is not built. Construction has begun in Colombia. 
A side road to Venezuela is projected, and a sizable strip of 
it is already in use. Ecuador’s share of the road is being de- 
veloped slowly. Peru has made great progress and has over 
800 miles paved. Chile has made a beginning. Argentina has 
paved large stretches, and the road from Buenos Aires to the 
Andes is open. Bolivia and Paraguay have done little as yet. 
Brazil has paved more than a third of the road from Rio to 
the Uruguayan border, and the rest usually is passable. Most 
of Uruguay’s road is paved. This report of progress is en- 
couraging. The road, when finished, will afford a drive of 
about 9,200 miles from Texas to Buenos Aires. We may look 
forward to a day not too far off when the stout-hearted can 
start out in their cars for a 20,000 mile spin around the 
Latin American circle. We even may visualize hot-dog stands 
and filling stations on the slopes of the Andes. I suggest that 
the twenty-one nations take steps to protect the scenery. 


Cables, Radio, Movies, Press 


THE CABLES ARE AN OLD STORY NOW, BUT IT IS TO BE REMEM- 
bered that they long have linked the United States with all 
the nations of Latin America. 

The United States at last is taking steps to carry its mes- 
sage over the-radio to all the Latin Americans. The great 
broadcasting services, especially NBC and CBS, are increas- 
ing their appropriations for programs in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. As this issue of Survey Graphic comes from the press, 
CBS is calling the first international conference of the “School 
of the Air of the Americas,” to promote better understanding 
of the type of programs that may be most effectively ex- 
changed among the American nations through the recently 
formed CBS Pan American network which, in a few months, 
will inaugurate an exchange of regular long wave, as well as 
shortwave, programs throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
A few millions of public or private money might well be spent 
on increasing ten-fold the range of the best radio programs. 

The increased hold of the United States upon the affec- 
tions of the ordinary Latin American citizen is chiefly ex- 
plained by the American movies. A friend of mine found a 
little girl in a town in central Brazil studying English. “But 
why,” he asked, “do you want to know English? There are 
no Americans or English here with whom you can talk.” 
Her reply was, “I want to understand Clark Gable.” I ven- 
ture to say that Greta Garbo and Charlie Chaplin have made 
more friends for the United States than have Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Cordell Hull—and this is said without mini- 
mizing the services of those friends of Latin America. 

Latin Americans are reading American books and periodi- 
cals, the quantity limited chiefly by the cost. Argentineans are 
accustomed to spend 50 or 75 cents apiece for their books; 
imported American books cost from $2.50 to $7.50. Fortu- 
nately, many American books now are being translated into 
Spanish and are winning large circulation. 


American periodicals have many readers. Here _ againg 
price stands in the way. The Latin Americans like Life, oy 
example. Life costs 10 cents on American newsstands. It), 
costs 18 American cents on the stand around the corneri 
from where I am writing, in Santiago, Chile. I asked the} 
newsdealer why he charged so much. He brought out his} 
bills. He pays a flat 11 cents a copy 1n New York, then he| 
pays about 2 cents for postage, making the cost to him{ 
about 13 cents in Santiago. Therefore he must charge 18) 
cents a copy. Bear in mind that the Chilean school teacher 
who makes $25 a month cannot buy an 18-cent magazine.} 
I can understand why Life costs the Chilean dealer several f 
cents more in New York than it- costs the newsdealer on 
Third Avenue—the advertisers have no interest in circula- 
tion outside the United States, and the publishers cannot use 
that circulation to fix advertising rates. But, Mr. Luce, I sub- 
mit my plea that you work your bookkeeper overtime, and 
devise some plan for getting Life onto the newsstands of 
Latin America at a cheaper rate. The same request goes to 
other publishers. 

The enterprising publishers of Reader's Digest now put out 
a Spanish edition, Selecciones. I see this everywhere in Argen- 
tina and in Chile. The newspapers quote from it. It sells 
for only 9 cents here in Santiago—very little more than local 
magazines. That venture is a fine bit of highway building. 

Likewise, the increasing two-way dispatches of the great 
American news agencies which, in addition to features for 
radio, send hundreds of thousands of words weekly—against 
the competition of subsidized news agencies of the Axis 
powers. The United Press now has a staff of 424 full time 
employes in its twelve South American bureaus alone. 


It Must Be a Two-Way Highway 


THERE IS PERIL LEST WE FORGET THAT THE VIRTUE OF INTER- 
national interchange lies in its reciprocity. We must remind 
ourselves that ships which sail from New York to Buenos 
Aires turn around and sail from Buenos Aires to New York. 
Travelers, goods, and ideas must be encouraged to move. 
both ways. If we are to have a highway from Texas to Rio 
de Janeiro, it must be for the use of Brazilians as well as 
Texans. All of which is not so simple as it sounds. 

Take travel. It costs $340 by the Grace Line one way from 
Valparaiso to New York. (All fares quoted are for the mini- 
mum, in “low season.”) Now a school teacher in Santiago 
may get $300 a year for salary. How can she travel to New | 
York—even at the half fare soon to go into effect, for 
teachers and students? In Buenos Aires, the rising young 
professional man on salary gets perhaps $100 a month. He 
cannot consider that trip. Can we devise means of bringing 
down the ticket charge? We want these neighbors to visit us. 

Consider publications. I am glad that Reader’s Digest Se- 
lecciones is proving a best seller. I, for one, wish some good 
democrat would pay for ten thousand subscriptions for school 
teachers in Argentina, Chile, and Colombia. I should like to’ 
see some American firm publish a monthly digest in English 
of the best articles from the Latin American press. a 

There are current novels and essays which would be read 
widely, if they were made known and made available in the 
United States. Such enterprise would require generous — 
nancing. It might provoke excellent two-way travel in idea: 

Consider our attitudes. Latin and Anglo-Saxon Americans 
have only the dimmest ideas of one another. We think rude 
and fantastic things of them, and they reciprocate. It is high 
time that we contrived more opportunities for sitting dows 
together and exploring each other’s views and prejudice: 
For fifteen years, I have had a hand in a venture called th 
Seminar in Mexico. Each summer a few score representativ 
Americans meet with a group of Mexican leaders in the art 
education, and government. Tentatively, slowly, blunderingl 
the American members make some vital connections v 
the Mexicans. Not all succeed. It requires imagination, 
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tience, and a stout heart clear around the conference table. 
That type of effort will have to be multiplied a thousand 
times if the Americans are to know each other. 

The final test of the reality of our neighborliness will be 
our willingness to limit our immediate national profit for 
the sake of a larger American prosperity. We must move 
towards an authentic all-American cooperative economy, else 
all talk about “cultural interchange” may well be put down 
as so much twaddle. We must remind ourselves that Pan 
Americanism involves the relations between the United States 

and twenty other nations—most of them desperately poor. It 

is an unequal partnership. It will be unreal in teamwork so 
long as we demand the lion’s share from each deal. But js 
it humanly possible for the United States to sacrifice the im- 
mediate gains of some citizens in order to develop a more 
nearly balanced economy in all the Americas? This is the 
issue whenever a new trade treaty is proposed in Washing- 
ton. 

For many years, the United States has sought to build up 
‘its merchant marine. Pride is involved. We like to see the 
‘Stars and Stripes flying in the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Carib- 
ibean. We invest hundreds of millions in ships and subsidies. 
\Many shipping companies fail despite public succor. Ameri- 
‘can shipping rates are undercut. Our building and operating 
costs are high. Fuel for boilers and food for passengers and 
“crew cost the American shipper more than they do the ship- 
ypers of other nations. Both freight and passenger rates have 
nbeen higher than those on the lines of other countries: We 
have now made a start that proves we can go farther if we 
persist. The U. S. Maritime Commission has just announced 
a 50 percent reduction in one-way steamship rates for students, 
«teachers and their families on lines to and from South Ameri- 
ica. - 
Then look at these other nations. They, too, covet a mer- 
chant marine. 

Chile offers a case in point. Their South American Steam- 
bhip Company (Compania Sudamericana de Vapores) is a 
‘ively little corporation, entirely owned in Chile, with public 
ppirited Chilean citizens behind it. They run good boats be- 
‘ween Valparaiso and New York. They do not pretend that 
their S. S. Copiapé is the equal of Grace’s Santa Lucia, but 
heir minimum first class fare is $80 lower than_the Santa 
“ucia's: Other. items are worth noting. The Compaftia gets 
not one dime in subsidy, whereas Grace had over $1,000,- 
N00 last year, in addition to regular mail contracts. Nev- 
‘theless the Chilean line pays its bills, and its stockholders 
eceive 10 percent dividends. This recital involves no criticism 
o£ Grace, whose higher costs go with the American flag. But 
ound good-neighborliness prompts hearty cooperation with 
hat Chilean enterprise. I suggest that the Maritime Commis- 
‘ion request the Grace Line and the Chilean Line to arrange 

round trip rate for American travelers—one way by Grace, 
»ne way by the Chilean Line. I suggest that the State Depart- 
rent urge their ambassadors, ministers, first secretaries, and 
inderlings to travel now and then by the Chilean Line. This 
nay seem unimportant, but national pride is intimately sensi- 
-ve to such minutiae. 


“HE Bumpers oF Pan AMERICANISM ARE THEY WHO LAY OUT 
lighways and keep them cleared, so that men may travel 
th ways in good weather and in bad. That gives the plot- 
ts of steamship courses, airlines, and highway routes their 
cial dignity. And when, one day, you and I set out on 
e road which leads south to Panama and then on to Colom- 
a and Peru, we shall meet others who come from Buenos 
ires over the passes of the Cordillera under the shadow of 
concagua—and we shall pause to exchange our greetings. 
e shall push on south. They will drive north, That road 
ad that meeting will be symbols of the two-way road in in- 
rnational comprehension, over which ideas, profits, friend- 
ips will move—South to North, North to South. 


This is the story 


for Americans today 


SALAS ee 
“Dy ; Dire 


EDITED BY MARTHA DODD 
AND WILLIAM E. DODD, JR. 


As Freda Kirchwey said in The Na- 
tion a short time ago: “If William E. 
Dodd were alive, his contribution to 
the great debate in Washington 
would be more important than that 
of all the other witnesses put to- 
gether. For Mr. Dodd served as 
American Ambassador at Berlin dur- 
ing almost five years of the eight 
years of Hitler’s rule. He watched 
the consolidation of Nazi Power and 
the expanding menace of Hitler’s 
ambition.” 

Here is the private diary of this man 
who watched Europe go to war, and 
knew what he was watching. He 
himself was a trained historian, and 
he heard the rhythm of the crises 
in Europe, heard them being 
speeded up into the steady single- 
beat of war. His off-the-record ac- 
count of 1933 to 1937 in Berlin tells 
the inside story of the State Depart- 
ment, of the U. S. foreign policy, of 
intrigue among European powers, 
of appeasement groups both Amer- 
ican and European. It is unreticent, 
factual, fascinating narrative by a 
man who was no career diplomat but 
a Jeffersonian liberal, a fighter for 
democracy, a supremely good re- 
porter,—a man who died too soon. 


Just out, $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 
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Just Off The Press 


WHAT’S NEW IN PSYCHOLOGY? 


Many have wondered, and read an article here and 
there. The only wise course is to read the latest 
monumental compendium. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
by 
Professor R, B. Cattell 
G. Stanley Hall Professor of Genetic 
Psychology, Clark University. 
It is a massive volume, written in an engaging 
style, and enlivened by about 200 relevant 
pictorial illustrations, and covering every 
phase of psychology. Not a stodgy passage 
in the book. 


624 pages 614x914 —$3.50 


Order your copy now. Instructors, to receive a 
15% educational discount, must remit with order 
$2.98. Otherwise the book will be billed at $3.50. 
the regular price, we paying the postage. 


THE SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 


Harvard Square—G Cambridge, Mass. 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By Percy A. Martin 


A new revised and enlarged edition with nearly 500 
new biographies added. All biographies retained from 
first edition checked: and brought up to date. No stu- 
dent of Latin America should be without it. $5.50 


CADIZ TO CATHAY. By Commander 
Miles P. DuVal, U.S.N. 


The complete story of the Panama Canal and its his- 
tory—an incisive study in American diplomacy. “It is 
difficult to praise too highly the clarity, vigor and ob- 
jectivity with which Commander DuVal has integrated 
the thousand facts of this significant episode.’—New 
York Herald Tribune Tllustrated, $5.00 


UNCLE SAM’S PACIFIC ISLETS. 
By David Leff 


Tells where they are, how we got them, and their 
vatue. “A brief but valuable study.”—Los Angeles 
Times Paper, $1.00 


ARGENTINE MEAT AND THE BRIT- 
ISH MARKET. 


Chapters in the History of the Argentine Meat In- 
dustry. By Simon G. Hanson $3.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, California 
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THE CARIBBEAN 


(Continued from page 148) 


the more remote islands of the Leeward group with about§ 
five thousand inhabitants, substantially all of whom are peas-§ 
ants. The island has no communications, either in the form} 
of steamship service, radio, or cable. It has poor soil, deficient} 
rainfall, and inadequate drinking water supply. There is lit-} 
tle money in circulation. The people have an extremely hard} 
struggle for existence; yet here | found far better houses than} 
on the relatively wealthy islands. The. people were wie | 
there was more family life; less disease and much less illegiti- 

macy. Illegitimacy averages from 65 to 75 percent on most) 
of the islands; here it was only about 40 percent. Frequently, 
because of drought, their food crops are a total failure; yet 
they know from necessity what has not generally been 
learned on the other islands, how to preserve their food. In 
the dry season the rooftops of this island are covered with J 
corn drying in the hot tropical sun. They raise vegetables, § 
goats, cattle, and fowl, and take advantage of the plentiful: 
supply of fish. They import practically no food, for they} 
have no money with which to buy it. The people on the 
islands which produce “economic” crops for the most part 
do not fish nor raise goats, cattle, or chickens in any quantity 
for their own consumption, and for this reason have a diet! 
greatly deficient in protein. 

It would appear that, if the West Indies embarked on a 
program of providing subsistence for their population by en- 
couraging growth of sufficient food and limited exportable 
commodities to such quantities as the world required and 
agreed to take, they might be able to sustain their increasing 
population. At the same time they would make their contri- 
bution to the wealth of the world at a profit to themselves. 
The question of excessive birthrate might also adjust itself. 
Where promiscuity decreases the birthrate also decreases. It 
is the experience of the islands of the West Indies that where 
peasants live under reasonably decent conditions the accent | 
is on the family unit and there is less promiscuity. 

Population is not well distributed in the West Indies. It 
tends to run toward extremes. Barbados, the most densely | 
populated country in the world, has about 209,000 people on | 
166 square miles of land. Puerto Rico, under its present’ 
economic system, is grossly overpopulated. On the other hand, 
Santo Domingo, British Guiana, British Honduras (the latter 
two politically but not geographically part of the West In- 
dies), and some of the smaller islands could support a greater 
number of people. No solution to the West Indian problem 
is likely to be found without at least a moderate redistribution 
of population within this area. 

Since the Machado revolution in Cuba and the advent of 
the New Deal into Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, there has been progress in social reform and 
labor policies in these islands. Although there has been no 
major reorientation of fundamental economic policy on the 
part of Great Britain toward her West Indian colonies, there 
has been a startling and vigorous effort since the “disturb 
ances of 1935-1937 to eliminate some of the more shocki 
social evils. There is little doubt that the bloody riots of this 
period, the reports of the various local and Imperial commis- 
sions that investigated them and, most important, the recom 
mendations of the West Indian Royal Commission hay 
caused a change in attitude comparable to that which too! 
place at the time of the Emancipation. The most limitin 
factor in the proposed changes in these colonies and in th 
social activities now under way is lack of funds. The Roy. 
Commission said: “There is a pressing need for large 
penditure on social services and development which not eve 
the least poor of the West Indian colonies can hope to unde: 
take from their own resources.” Their recommendation of 


grant of one million pounds annually for twenty years may 
not accomplish the far-reaching results hoped for in view 
of other retrenchments that will be necessary due to the war. 
~ Until recently, the policy of the British Colonial Office was 
to have each colony be self-supporting; in fact, the colonies 
were urged to accumulate a treasury surplus which most of 
them did at the expense of their social services. This recently 
has been modified to the extent that they no longer are asked 
to accumulate surpluses but merely balance their budgets. 

Many of the colonies have returned to the Imperial Exchequer 

half their accumulated surpluses for the prosecution of the 

war. 

There has been great improvement in labor relations in 
most of the islands of the West Indies. In the British colonies, 
labor officers have been appointed and trade union laws paral- 
leling somewhat those in the United Kingdom are being 

) enacted. Participation in the welfare fund is dependent on the 
| passage of such laws. In the Bahamas, the Bay Street Mer- 
i chants of Nassau have successfully blocked all attempts to 
; enact protecting labor laws of the sort recommended by the 

Royal Commission. It is the only colony that will not partici- 
| pate in the imperial “Fund for Development and Welfare 
c of the British West Indies.” 

Education generally in the West Indies has been backward 
(due to many causes, including conflict between public and 
} parochial schools and to an attempt to follow the more classi- 
:cal type of education rather than to bring it more into rela- 
tion with the environment of the children and the needs of 
the community. In the past several years, some progress has 
sbeen made in manual and agricultural teaching for boys and 
domestic training and child welfare instruction for girls. In 
Jamaica, there have been established three projects for the 
‘purpose of giving agricultural and work experience to young 
nbeys, supplemented with related education. The effort has 
ibeen successful. The projects are similar to those operated in 
the United States by the National Youth Administration. 

Many reactionary planters and merchants are opposed to 
giving the Negro secondary school education on the ground 
ithat, if the Negro population is educated, because of its over- 
whelming preponderance, it may become the governing 
class. I asked a certain bishop in one of the British colonies 
ow prevalent this attitude was. He said that there were 
any people of that opinion, but that his belief was that 
“Negroes should continue to receive more and better educa- 
iion until they did become the ruling class, which was the 
ultimate destiny of the black man in the West Indies.” I re- 
peated this conversation to the liberal governor of the colony. 
de responded laughingly, “His Lordship will hear from his 
yarishioners on that subject.” 

Attention is now being given in many islands of the West 
jadies to the formulation of a long term health policy, and 
orogress is being made in the matter of general sanitation 
‘which at the present time is unspeakably bad), improved 
mousing, and the education of the people in matters pertain- 
mg generally to health and nutrition. A program of housing 
‘s now under way in a number of islands; the most outstand- 
ing are in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, Barbados, and in Trinidad. 


with its immense importance. Even today, although generally 
egarded as a social and economic headache, it produces an 
ppreciable percentage of the world’s wealth. If we in the 
mericas, together with those European nations now occupy- 
g part of the Caribbean, cannot through intelligent coop- 
ration help that area decently to support its population, cer- 
in other nations will offer to undertake this job. A coopera- 
ve Western Hemisphere should not give them that excuse. 
hips and airplanes can defend social and economic progress; 
ey cannot create it. ; 

One ends a brief factual account of the Caribbean sens- 
(Continued on page 200) 


Viewing the Caribbean in perspective, one is impressed 
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is foreign news editor for Time magazine. From that 
vantage-point he has seen, in the past eight years, 
an entirely new policy supersede the much-misunder- 
stood and much-abused “Monroe Doctrine”. In this 
stimulating book he tells what lies behind this vital 
shift in policy, what it means to the United States 
now and in the future. He describes the economic, 
political and geographical factors behind it in each of 
the twenty-one nations; the military and naval strategy 
involved in carrying it out, its enormous significance 
for America’s trade and security in a world threatened 


with Axis domination. 
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The way of bananas and coffee is the easiest way 


54 | cannot name one reason why the great American 
job that has already been done with bananas and 
coffee cannot be duplicated with American-grown rubber, 
coconut, tannins, hard fibers, waxes, quinine, peanuts, 
cocoa, and a score more of our indispensable imports. 
Here’s the point of a brand new book about Central 
America that’s a brand new idea as well. Its story 1s of 
the great crops which can. and should be grown in the 
nations to the south of us. Its goal is hemisphere soli- 
darity and self sufficiency based on trade, not words. An 
exciting, timely, incisive job of work—to read about and 


to do. Illustrated. Published March 7 
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ONCISE PRESENTATIONS of the convic- 
tions of ten authorities in various 
fields regarding the present cultural crisis 
of American youth, emphasizing different 
aspects of the problem of a generation in 
search of significant loyalties. 


“Offers no detailed blueprint for Utopia, but 
its authors have made an intelligent and con- 
structive attack on what Mrs. Roosevelt calls 
in her foreword ‘one of the most vital prob- 
lenis of our society’.,.—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


“Tts stimulating quality is unquestionable. 
The writers, experts all, discuss hopefully 
various aspects of youth’s present place and 
outlook.”—Christian Century. 
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(Continued from page 199) 


ing its inadequacy. In limited space one cannot convey the jf 
magic dissolved in those undulating blue waters, which casts § 
a spell on all it touches. One night recently in Port-au-Prince i 
I saw the glint of moonbeams on Christophe’s silver bullet } 
and seemed to hear the palm trees whisper as in the olden b 
days of pirate gold. I felt a sense of days to come, laden with } 
prophecy—naval fleets, the roar of planes, steel helmets. 

But bold is the man who dares predict the future of these 
lands. Are they to be the lifeline of democracy? Are they to 
hear the crash of cannon? Or will history pass them by? 
Will one still be able as I was, only-a few weeks ago, to ride 
a horse on a mountain road in one of these tropical isles and 
meet among the palms and ferns and fragrant lemon blos- 
soms, smiling, courteous peasants going their way to Church, 
pausing a moment to greet one with their friendly salutation, 1 


25 


that soft, musically intoned West Indian, “Good Afternoon’ ? 


BOUNTY OF THE NEW WORLD 


(Continued from page 119)- 


Brazil to establish about $20,000,000 worth of steel mills quite 
plausibly may transform more than 1,000,000 hand-to-mouth 
workers into steady customers for Argentine grain and meat 
surpluses. And at the end of twenty years, the population 
benefited by this extra prosperity will number a good many 
more than a million. 

This is essentially the formula for the long pull program. 
Let’s apply it in some other places. To rubber, for instance. 
American funds, for both economic and defense reasons, are ~ 
scheduled to go into partnership with South American capital 
in a vast development of plantation rubber in and near the 
Amazon valley. This means that thousands of workers even- 
tually will eat better, and begin to experiment with comfort 
gadgets in their huts and houses. _ 

Or suppose we help set up a fine leather industry in the 
Argentinean, Uruguayan, southern Brazilian cow country 
where skills are high and hides cheap and plentiful? Or an 
art textile industry in Guatemala to supply swank New World 
department stores? Or little factories for making exquisite 
lace in Paraguay? Or art object workshops in glassware, 
metalwork, pottery wherever the materials are at hand? 
Latin Americans make such things with skill and feeling for 
design almost anywhere. ‘ 

Or we do more mundane things, like helping Mexico, 
Colombia, Brazil, the Argentine to go ahead faster with the 
development of their textile, shoe, garment, and furniture 
industries? Or we go in a big way into getting our hard- 
wood supplies out of the Central American and South Amer- 
ican coastal jungles? Or into assisting the coffee countries in 
the development of coffee plastics for their home-produced 
gadgets—meaning, of course, more small factories? Or into 
buying our rope fibers and our cocoa and our quinine in th 
hemisphere as exclusively as we can? At each one of these 
steps we shall be building up a population less endangered 
by the bounty around it, because better able to enjoy and 
oes it. Within a generation, not impossibly, we may 

ope to build up almost as many customers for Argentine 
grains and meat, Chilean fruits, Brazilian and other brands 
of coffee, Venezuelan and Colombian gasoline, within Latin 
America as there ever were in Europe; enough, at any rate 
so that in a jam, European trade will be a relatively dis 
pensable luxury. 

Better still we shall be creating a hemisphere, integrate 
Ee crea economically, easier to defend; also, t 

s of peo > 
hemisphere ee fi Sia Beco ae rapes a 
hemisphere more worth def civilizations threatening it, 

ending. 
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almost nil, unemployment skyrocketed, the peso tumbled to 

64 to the dollar. Cost of living shot upward and wages to- 
_ bogganed. In 1932 Chile saw nine governments and a naval 

mutiny. If ever a nation regretted dependence on one or two 

commodities it was Chile, and to a less virile people the 

Thirties would have spelled the end. 

Hard as it may have been to appreciate at the time, this 
dislocation was not without beneficial effects. As a result of 
an almost panic effort to achieve diversification, in propor- 
tion to its population, Chile became the most industrialized 
nation of Latin America. Without the destruction of the old 

| nitrate economy, this would have required’ decades longer. 

Blessed with an abundance of mineral wealth, plentiful 

water power, arable land ample for more than her own 
i needs, Chile was the first nation to lay the psychological 
| foundation for an industrial revolution. | say “psychological” 
| because one important factor is missing—there is no domestic 
) market. 

Although only 4.7 percent of the land is arable, this 
¢ amounts to some fifty-nine million acres, most of them owned 
! by some six hundred families. These acres lie in the beautiful, 
) verdant Central Valley, fringed on the east by the wealth of 
ithe snow-capped Andes, on the west by the poverty of the 
¢ coastal hills and cities. An approximate breakdown shows 
tthat 6 percent of the population devotes itself to mining, 41 
| percent to agriculture, 23 percent to industry. Those in agri- 
culture are fortunate in that they live under healthy condi- 
tions in magnificent country and are cared for and fed under 
a feudal paternalism, even though they have no money. 

The industrial worker and common laborer, however, ex- 
\ist under conditions that defy description, with skilled labor 
ecommanding $17 to $20 a month, while unskilled labor gets 
‘from $7 to $10 a month. In Buenos Aires’ industrial suburb 
of Avellaneda living conditions are bad, very bad; but by 
‘comparison the slums of Santiago and Rancagua are horrify- 
jing. Due to conditions such as these, Chile has among the 
highest general and infant mortality rates in the world. 
Chilean doctors attribute this to malnutrition, inadequate 
clothing and shelter, and, in the case of the infants, to 
parental syphilis. The reference to the Chilean laborer as the 
roto, or ragged one, is an understatement. 

Far from ignoring these conditions, intelligent Chileans 
deplore and try to correct them. The Caja de Seguro Obliga- 
torio, a compulsory social security organization, devotes much 
of its invested funds to housing and low cost commissaries 
for workers. Last year the price of milk, once so high wine 
was drunk instead, was brought down within the reach of 

age earners. Social laws, on the books since 1924, are find- 
ling new application under the Popular Front government. 
Lack of a domestic market and the extremely low per 
pita wealth of Chile make capitalization for industrial ex- 
nsion almost impossible. Chile now virtually sustains itself 
lin buyers’ commodities, but any hope of utilizing all the 
nation’s natural wealth in building up heavy industry must 
wait, possibly until the end of that vanishing aristrocracy of 
andholders whose concept of social justice is to maintain the 
nion of body and soul. 


razil’s Industrial Future 


RAZIL IS THE POTENTIAL GIANT OF SoUTH AMERICAN INDUS- 
ry, with possibly the greatest reservoir of natural resources 
f any nation in the world. Her present industrial develop- 
ent lies almost entirely in the five southern states, including 
he federal district of Rio de Janeiro. This section, which has 
seen aptly likened to a tail wagging a sleepy dog, produces 
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takes you into the homes of coffee planters of 
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Packed with fun and information, this entertain- 
ing mixture of travel and fiction gives an intimate 
acquaintance with present-day Mexico. $3 


Mexico: A new Spain 
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by J. B. Trend 


An enjoyable travel book, informal, sympathetic 
and candid. Mr. Trend finds that the hospitality 
shown by Mexico to thousands of Spanish exiles 
gives promise of preserving in the New World 
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The 1940 issue marks first publication of this 
important reference work. Printed for the most 
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guese and French) it gives vital statistics for all 
South and Central America, Canada and the 
United States. probably $5.50 
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two thirds of the world’s coffee supply. To the north lies the 
vast Amazon Valley, a still darkened storehouse filled with 
barely glimpsed treasure. [See page 149.] In the north the 
people are handicapped by lack of transportation and by 
indolence and illiteracy. For those who cry “Tyranny! Down 
with dictators!” at first mention of Brazil, it is well to re- 
member that the political majority of the illiterate in Brazil 
is 75 percent. 

This situation we find in the country, in the outlands. In 
the city we find the nation progressive, shrewd, imbued with 
the spirit of the century. In Rio de Janeiro gay irresponsibility 
in a setting of spectacular beauty may momentarily obscure 
the vital struggle for Brazil’s “New State” but it is there, as 
evident in streets so narrow automobiles are banned, as on 
the parklike Atlantic Avenue. The city is a magnet draw 
ing the brains, wealth, and culture of new nations. It is the 
nation. Beyond, as the rails converge and disappear, we slip 
into a dead century whence nations draw their resources and 
manpower as they draw wisdom from history’s pages. 

In the south, from which traditionally come the presidents 
of Brazil, Rio bears somewhat the relation to the rest of the 
country that Buenos Aires does to Argentina, except that it 
is much smaller and that much of the agricultural produce 
of Brazil passes through other ports. Also, it has to share its 
importatice with Sao Paulo, lying inland across the coastal 
range, and seeing itself as the industrious mentor of the care- 
free capital. 3 

In all nations of South America there are gaps that can be 
filled profitably by the judicious manufacturer interested in 
light consumer products, but the future of the heavy indus- 
tries seems to belong to Brazil. As the continent’s most diver- 
sified nation, there is no problem of conflict with an existing 
economy. During the past twenty years Brazil has made 
great strides in the development of new industries, the 
growth of new crops like cotton, advance of its educational 
system, extension of railways, and the manufacture of many 
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necessities. Brazil’s resources can support heavy industry in 

two ways: by supplying the raw material and, since there are f 
enormous potential surpluses otf material, affording a market # 
for the heavy machine industry in the development of na-f{f 


tural resources for export. 


Paradoxes of Progress 
ON THE OTHER HAND, THESE LIMITLESS RESOURCES OF BRAZIL» 
may be a boomerang, for so long as Argentina remains a) 
have-less nation the ingredients of trouble are precariously § 
near mixture. Argentina today approaches a period ot “Man- 
ifest Destiny,” even boasting of becoming a major naval | 
power by 1948, a program that would afford Argentine in-} 
dustry a temporary and false demand. Argentineans realize | 
that without vast resources they would be bested in any in- 
dustrial race with Brazil; would be preordained to remain 
one of the world’s greatest larders. 

Careful planning, however, could produce an agreement 
with Chile whereby Argentina would receive raw materials 
in return for stipulated privileges in the consumers’ market. 
Should Chile solve its problem of a domestic market by being 
allowed to trade in the Argentine trade area of southern 
Bolivia and Paraguay, as well as Argentina herself, two 
difficult problems would be solved at once. , 

The foundation of a heavy industry is the dream of each 
ABC nation, a dream that within the past few months has 
shown the first signs of reality, again, as in 1914, a result of 
European war. Instead of a long discussed U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration plan to erect a $35,000,000 steel industry in Brazil, 
our government decided to arrange the deal itself through 
Export-Import Bank loans. A smelter and a mill in the Rio 
region will be erected at a cost of $20,000,000, with an ad- 
ditional $25,000,000 under consideration for purchase of 
equipment and machinery in the United States. By these 
steps, the new industry will be tied to the hemisphere de- 
fense plan like the new steel industries in Argentina and ~ 
Uruguay, in December loaned respectively $60,000,000 and 
$7,500,000 for construction. 

While Chile looked forward to the tremendous industrial 
hypodermic of a $20,000,000 loan for a steel plant, the Bolivian 
tin industry saw brighter days ahead in plans to build a smelter | 
that will make possible the use of Bolivia’s low grade tin. | 
Meanwhile, Brazil also laid plans for an aircraft factory spon- 
sored by the U.S.A. to the tune of $25,000,000. This was in — 
addition to the loans made to Brazil at the end of 1939. 

This money, while relatively small in amount, will give — 
added momentum to the present industrial trends, will give 
these nations a foundation for the basic steel industry they all. 
have needed but have been unable profitably to promote. As — 
a defense measure the profit motive can be disregarded, par-_ 
ticularly since steel will break the log jam of both domestic — 
and foreign investment. = 

In the past, Latin Americans have been prone to attack — 
foreign capital as an infringement of their sovereignty and a _ 
wedge for exploitation—not without reason. This antagonism 
grows from the fact that most foreign investments rest like 
inverted pyramids on Latin American economies, instead of 
acquiring a firm indigenous base. Managing industries con 
trolled by directors sitting in New York and London, for- 
eigners disassociate themselves from the social and economic 
life of the nation. _ = 
: ues the Forties, great strides will be taken in the in 
pues EOS of South America. The U. S. Government 

ng Office is working overtime on booklets outlining op 
portunities for American business men, and South America 
ae and needs foreign aid. As soon as foreign industry 
ma ea cough & prt ofthe ome cone 0a th 
righting the sake Tae eee Mie gener wale 7 an 
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THE GOOSE ON THE RAMPARTS 


(Contunued from page 142 


Crow mentality. When President Roosevelt delivered his 
moving address on behalf of intellectual freedom in the Amer. 
icas to the Eighth American Scientific Congress in Washing- 
ton’s Constitution Hall last May, several Latin American dig- 
nitaries of Negro extraction were seated conspicuously on 
the platform. Yet only a few months before it had been 
found impossible to make necessary arrangements for Mar- 
jan Anderson, the Negro singer, to offer a recital in that 
same Constitution Hall. It is no disparagement of the valiant 
efforts being made today in this country to foster interracial 
understanding to recognize that our principles and ordinary 
practices—after the Pan American delegates have gone home 
—are far removed from those held by many Latin Americans. 
Suppose a large number of Brazilians of Negro. descent 
were to visit this country—and according to some Brazilian 
scholars, in certain parts of their country relatively few 


ersons are without a trace of Negro blood—wouldn’t their . 


experiences here in hotels, street cars, trains, and most 
social gatherings be such as to embitter them? This pos- 
libility is not a mere straw man set up for theoretical 
wurposes. Our southern universities are showing an_in- 
‘easing interest in Latin American students. The Uni- 
ersity of Texas has inaugurated an Institute of Latin Amer- 
can Studies, and Tulane University has begun to strengthen 
ier faculty and her library in this field. Louisiana State Uni- 
-ersity plans to build an imposing Pan American Student 
Iouse, and projects. an extensive program of courses. The 
Jmiversity of North Carolina has just initiated a special 
ummer session for Latin American students, to be held ap- 
ropriately during ¢hezr summer in January and February, 
nd other southern universities are beginning to be aware of 
«atin America. Is it likely, however, that on any one of the 
ampuses mentioned it will be possible for Latin Americans 
vith the slightest trace of Negro blood to live a normal, 
happy social existence? The professors, of course, are usually 


lll kinds and colors, but the treatment accorded Latin Amer- 
-ans by the average southern white may do more harm than 
pood to our Good Neighbor policy or, as the Latin Ameri- 
ans so cogently express it, will be contraproducente; that is, 
ne exact opposite of the effect intended would be achieved. 


hat We Don’t:Know About Each Other’s Schools 


WHE RACIAL DIFFICULTY IS ONLY ONE OF THE OBSTACLES HIN- 
2ring our educational interchange with Latin America. We 
ply don’t know enough about their educational system to 
aable our students and professors to teach, study, or carry 
a research there except in a very few special fields. The 
oung Yale graduate I met in Brazil last summer, homeward 
ound after a fruitless attempt to enter a law school in Argen- 
tia, doubtless brought on his troubles by his own rashness 
proceeding six thousand miles from home without first 
hcuring accurate information, from the few sources where it 
bould have been available. There seems to be no one good 
ok available in English—or any other language—dealing 
ith the history, philosophy, and practice of education in 
atin America. There seems to be no one pamphlet describ- 
tg the fellowships, scholarships, and other financial aids avail- 
le to our students and professors who wish to go to Latin 
erica. There seems to be no one adequate guide to the 
stitutions of learning in Latin America, such as would 
Hovide accurate, up-to-date information for persons in this 
ir try who seek advanced instruction or opportunities for 
search in Latin America. True, many institutions are per- 
. (Continued on page 204) 
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and easy to take. A book for teachers, parents, 
club leaders and counselors. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


roadminded and liberal in their relations with students of ” 


“A perfect book about 
ad country.”’—SURVEY GRAPHIC 


FOUR 


xevsto GUATEMALA 


By VERA KELSEY and Lilly De Jongh Osborne. 

“Tt has everything—history, description, interpretation, guide book 
information, technical notes, bibliography.” —Survey Graphic. “Offers 
a splendid opportunity to understand this Central American Repub- 


lic.’—N. Y. Times. Illustrated, indexed, $3.00. 
=o", BRAZIL Ease 
the author of “Four 
KEYS TO Keys to Guate: ¢! 


VERA KELSEY travelled 30,000 miles and spent two years in the 
writing of this book. ‘“Brazil’s incredible history and wonders have 
never been better told.”—Muinneapolis Star Journal. “When you 
finish it you’ll know all about Brazil.”—N. Y. World-Telegram. 
Illustrated, indexed, $3.00. 


At all bookstores, or FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Dept. 159, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“A surprisingly interesting book 
about food,”’ says the New 


York Times of 


THE AMERICAN 
AND HIS FOOD 


. by Richard O. Cummings 


“A very important book,’ says M. L. Wilson, United States 
Department of Agriculture. “A national nutrition program is 
being contemplated which will point out the great importance of 
nutrition in defense activities.” - 

TIME says, “An important social study of diet and health since 
1789. In effect the book is a history of the struggle of meat and 
potatoes v. vitamins.” 


Illustrated, $2.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Two Wor tbs 


—which one for 


youl 


To help you understand the alternatives involved 
in the present world struggle, The Nation presents a 


36-Page Supplement 


(with the regular Nation issue of March 22) 
which surveys the possibilities: 


A HITLER PEACE 
Europe as a German Colony 
The United States in a Fascist World 
Would the Empire Be Better Off ? 
The Fate of Latin America 


A HITLER DEFEAT 
Prospects for Revolution 

What Labor Can Win 

The Moral Implications of Victory 
Economy for a New World 

Our American Appeasers 


by Konrad Hetden 
by Walter Millis 
by Albert Viton 
by ]. Alvarez del Vayo 


by Harold ]. Laski 
by George Counts 
by Reinhold Niebuhr 
by Keith Hutchison 
by Herbert Agar 


“\, A valuable 12-page booklet, “Dynamic Think- 
& ing in War Time,” is free to new Nation readers. 
Ge It contains three timely and perhaps timeless Nason 
< features which have provoked wide discussion in the 
press: Raymond Gram Swing’s 3,000-word statement is a 
striking reply to Anne Lindbergh’s thesis that the dictators 
ride ‘‘The Wave of the Future’; H. G. Wells, in a 4,000- 
word article, debunks popular theories on the cause and 
meaning of the present war and presents a triple choice that 
all of us will have to make; Freda Kirchwey’s editorial ex- 
amines the current belief that this is a ‘holy war’ of em- 
battled Christianity against totalitarianism. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
issues of 


34 /Vatton 


TO SAVE MONEY, FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City SG3-41 


Please enter my introductory subscription to The Nation for 34 
weeks for which I enclose $2, and send me without cost your book- 
let, “Dynamic Thinking in War Time” 
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THE GOOSE ON THE RAMPARTS 
(Continued from page 203) 


eld, such as the Division oll 
Department, the Institute olf 
_ §. Office of Education, the} 
Pan American Union, the Guggenheim Memorial Founda: 
tion, and others. Their efforts, however, are scattered, ir} 
some cases overlapping, and they are accumulating informa 
tion the hard way. In a country so addicted to making sur§ 
veys as the preliminary step to tackling almost every kind oj 
problem, is it not strange that no solid, interesting study on 
the realities of Latin American education has been producec 
in this country? : i 

Just as urgently needed is similar information on oul 
schools and universities for prospective Latin American stu- 
dents and professors. The Institute of International Education 
now has in press a Spanish translation of its useful booklet 
designed to acquaint foreign students with basic information 
on life in our colleges and universities. But much more needs 
to be done before Latin Americans will appreciate fully 
what possibilities our educational system holds for them. A 
is sometimes pointed out, they seem to be unaware of ou 
great developments in the humanities and fine arts and, of 
course, rarely do any of them come to study our literature or 
history. 

It would be interesting to find out the comparative num- 
bers of Latin American students who have come here for in- 
struction in medicine, engineering, or commercial courses 
and of those who have entered less practical, more cultural 
courses. Américo Castro, the distinguished Spaniard now 0 
the Princeton faculty and who knows Latin America, ha 
advocated also the preparation of a general volume on the 
courses and research facilities available in our universities 
and institutes in strictly cultural subjects. Such a survey 
doubtless would be a revelation even to educated Latin Amer; 
icans and probably would be responsible for the flow of a 
small but important stream of serious students to the United 
States seeking instruction in these fields. | 


forming useful labors in this fi 
Cultural Relations of the State 
International Education, the U 


Is the Good Neighbor Program Permanent? 


ANOTHER SERIOUS OBSTACLE IS OUR FLUCTUATING FOREIGN 
policy. Latin Americans, for all their love of attention to the 
niceties of diplomatic relations, are not nearly so sentimental 
in foreign affairs as we are. They bask in the present light of 
the Good Neighbor policy but they remember the past. They 
remember marines in Nicaragua and Haiti, the “taking” of 
Panama, and other affronts to their national sovereignty and 
dignity. They remember that other administrations have 
used fine words to express lofty Pan American principles. 
The consistent record of the present administration explains 
why the editor of one of the most prominent and influential 
literary _Teviews in South America wrote that he took a 
deeper interest in our last presidential election than in any 
election in his own country, and that on election night | 
was so excited that he could not go to bed until the ear 
morning radio returns showed a decisive victory for Pr 
dent Roosevelt. This from a literary man thousands of milk 
from Washington! 

Obviously our relations with Latin America are so vital t 
us and to therm that they must not be made wholly depend er 
upon the policy of any one President or any one Secretary ‘ 


ee friends to believe this policy is the pole star: 
oe relations with them, until it has survived at least o 
change in administration. (Continued on page / 


Booklets 


Periodicals 


DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


Keep abreast of progress in the social treat- 
ment of crime and the prevention of de- 
linquency. Read NPA publications. 


John Augustus, First Probation Officer...... 
Dealing with Delinquency, 1940 Yearbook... 
clothbound 1.75 


Directory of Probation Officers in the United 
States#an di Gah ada... ceisce .sivecneuice aecwans 


Reprints and Pamphlets, five cents up 


Dealing with Delinquency and a year’s sub- 
scription to Probation, the bimonthly mag- 
azine, go with a $2 membership, 


National Probation Association 
1790 Broadway New York 


EXAMPLES OF DEMOCRATIC 
METHOD IN EVERYDAY SITUATIONS 
If you are trying to help make democracy work, 
why not begin where you are? 
From real situations come TWO PAMPHLETS 
A FORUM IN ACTION, 1940, 24 p. 


and 
THE COMMITTEE IN ACTION, 15 p. 
(1940 revision) 
25 cents each if prepaid, from 
Mrs. Ivah Deering, 1118 Cypress St., Cincinnati, 0. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK IN TAX SUPPORTED 
HEALTH AND WELFARE’ SERVICES: A 
REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF A.A.M.S.W. 
AND A.P.W.A. 101 PP. PAPER $1.00 


Obtainable from: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 
844 RUSH STREET CHICAGO 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING 
ON IN EUROPE ? 


To keep fully informed read 
The Manchester Guardian, 
for more than a _ century 
Europe’s leading liberal 
newspaper. Mailed directly 
by the publisher, copies of 
The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly arrive without cen- 
sorship delay, bringing news 
from the actual seat of war 
directly to your letter box 
sometimes as much as two 
weeks quicker than first- 
class mail. Take advantage 
of our introductory offer: 
for 13 weeks send only $1 to 
Manchester Guardian, 222 
_ West 42nd Street, New York, 
BN. Y. 


Survey readers will be interested in 
latest L.I.D. Pamphlets 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. OF EDUCATIONAL 
PIONEERING, by John Dewey, Jonathan 
Daniels, Norman Thomas, Harry W. Laidler 
and others—32 pp. 10 cents, 


THE MIDDLE CLASS AND ORGANIZED 
LABOR, by Robert Morse Lovett—32 pp. 10 


cents, 


THE _FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
FUNCTIONAL DEMOCRACY, by Harry W. 
Laidler—32 pp. 10 cents, 


League for Industrial Democracy 


John Dewey, President 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Pamphlets 


ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED 
ON PUBLIC WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS? 

You can do_so with a five-dollar membership in 
the APWA. You’ll receive the PUBLIC WELFARE 
NEWS every month and all other pamphlets as 
poeared: 

rou’ll want to have a copy of THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE DIRECTORY-1941 which lists federal, 
state and local public welfare agencies and officials 
and for each state a summary of the approved 
interstate correspondence procedures, 210pp. $1.00 
per copy. Write to: 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth Street Chicago, I!linois 
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—READING LISTS— 
LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America; Books for North Ameri- 
can Readers. Betty Adler. 1940, 16p. 


CANADA 


Canada; A Reading Guide and Bibliog- 
raphy. Elizabeth W. Loosley and Ethel- 
wyn Wickson, 1941, 12p. 


DEMOCRACY 


The Dangers to Democracy; What Can 
Be Done about Them? 1941, 28p. 
25c each; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2: 59 
$3; 100, $5 
Write for information on other reading 
lists 


, 


American Library Association © Chicago 


“MONEY RAISING—HOW TO DO 
IT,”’ covers entire field of war and 
peace time financing. For sale by 
author, Irene Hazard Gerlinger, The 
Highlands, Rt. 5, Portland, Oregon, 
$3.00. 


LIVE TO BE 100 
AD (A New Discovery) .. 
WRONG ABOUT THAT—An 


These are attractive cloth-bound 
books—at 50c each, postpaid. 


———— ees 
RODALE PRESS _ Dept. S.M- EMMAUS, PA. 


American Sociological Review 


Official journal of the American Sociological Soclety. 
in addition to papers and proceedings of the 
Society, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspond- 
ence. 

Subscription, $4.00 a year. 

Special library rate, $3.00. 
Address: Managing Editor, University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


HOUSING 


The Housing Number of Survey Graphic 
covers the subject more completely than 
any book. One hundred pages of facts, 


maps, charts, cartoons! Answers your 
questions on one of the vital subjects of 
our time. Send 40 cents for one copy or 
one dollar for three copies. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19 Street New York 


THE NEW SOCIAL WORKER’S DICTIONARY 
6500 of the most useful definitions 
Single copy $1.00: 5 or more copies 85c ea. 


THE CASE WORKER’S DESK MANUAL 
Second Revised Edition 
Single copy $1.00; 5 or more copies 85c ea. 


BOTH BOOKS FOR $1.75 


SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 


for all rural workers 

LEADERSHIP FOR RURAL LIFE 

Dwight Sanderson 
To meet the needs of rural_social workers and 
others engaged in rural work, Dr. Dwight Sanderson 
draws together from his rich experience this simple, 
well-written manual on discovering and train 
leaders for rural life. It deals in specific and un- 
derstandable terms with the dynamic role of the 
leader in the group, creating leaders, etc, Dr. 
Bruce Melvin, writing in THE ANNALS of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
comments: ‘‘The book does more than suggest how 
leadership in rural life may be trained. It sum- 
marizes the best thinking on the subject of leader- 
ship.”” Foreword by M. L, Wilson. $1.25 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 

347 Madison Avenue New York City 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
$2.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 

ork, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 

lied; slso family and town histories, magazine 
heck numbers, etc, All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We 
oromptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York CI 


Another in a series of unbiased and authoritative reports by 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


114 East 30th Street, New York City 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT JUVENILES 


Volume IIil ‘eo 
A revealing and stirring report on 7 juvenile institutions in the states of California, 
Oregon and Washington.............-.$1.25 per copy 


(Volume I of the Handbook covers 13 institutions in the West North Central States, and 
Volume II covers 7 institutions in Kentucky and Tennessee.) 
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ONE MORE OBSTACLE DESERVES TO BE MENTIONED, THERE Ms 
too much of us and there are too many of them. How diff- § 
cult it always appears to be to bring about friendly and whole- {x 
some relations between large and small nations. Honest com- fi 
promise and arbitration become doubly difficult to achieve, } 
for there always are certain elements in any larger nation § 
which grow impatient during protracted negotiations with 
smaller nations; and there always are groups 1n the smaller } 
countries whose sense of honor is so highly developed that | 
“> a rational agreement between the two nations can be attained ; 
é i“ only if the cooler heads in both camps prevail. Our very size { 
at i and power have sometimes led us to strut and bluster and 
Pres their relative weakness, and the realization of it, sometimes § 
TY has led them to adopt an unnecessarily intransigent attitude. 
Likewise, true cultural interchange between nations at 
different stages of cultural development cannot always be 
effective. Suppose, for example, one of the smaller republics 


AND THE HOTEL McALPIN 
IS THE FOCAL POINT OF IT! 


eens renee Yen New Medea cetts A Bart signs the Inter-American Convention for the Exchange of 
c in. The ism i i 4 j 
e pit asd ahe le MLR Professors and Students, will many of our professors wish 
centers are its next door neighbors. p ‘ 
to spend a year there? Then, consider the matter of relative 
THE CITY'S FASTEST TRANSPORTATION (including the New 6th library resources. We have several libraries-each of which 
, 3 
yenve subway) i's 7 RIGHE Selig aalO ONC) Upcr ccna a possesses more volumes than all of Brazil’s five hundred 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION AND EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. B&O | : ae “ : 
MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR. libraries combined. And Brazil is a great nation with over 


: : forty million people. Cultural interchange under these con- 

Single rooms with bath $3. Double from $4.50 ditions creates real difficulties which demand constant atten- 
tion lest unfortunate effects result. 

HOTEL McCALPIN The diversity of the Latin American nations also creates a 

host of other problems. The ignorance of otherwise intelli- 

BROADWAY AT S4TH STREET, NEW YORK | gent persons in this country me this point sometimes is 

Frys te ere wears ludicrous, sometimes alarming. There is the case of the di- 

a ae rector of one of our largest bookstores who wished to help 

diffuse knowledge about Latin American books, but who had 

never heard of the Dominican Republic. And even when they 

grasp such simple facts as that Portuguese is spoken in 

ead and re Spanish, some people simply do not realize 

that Latin America is a congeries of many kinds of countries 

CHRISTODORA having some things in common but AR great differences 

HOUSE among themselves in important respects. Deep seated antagon- — 


isms and widely divergent national interests may be dis- 

601 ae 9TH STREET covered easily under the veneer of inter-American solidarity. 
ew York If these things are true, what policy can the United States ~ 

CAs cilanralfoneNed ond wenen) work out to satisfy all? Naturally it would be much easier 
Beers ie le 3 for us if there were not so many of them; if, for example, | 
seal Joo * there existed one nation instead of five in Central America. — 


Professional . people, social workers, teachers, It would be possible, again, to play off one nation or group — 
artists, students, find Christodora particularly of nations against another, but this surely cannot be a wise | 
Sipe Oe EE Spe policy even for a brief period. The series of delicate prob- — 
lems posed by our relations with Latin America have proved 
to be among the most perplexing now confronting the State 
Department and it is good to know that the Division of the 
American Republics there has been collecting gradually an 
excellent group of experts to handle these problems. 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER COUNT The Goose on the Ramparts 


by joining one of the July traveling economic seminars of the 
NATIONAL RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION 
Get first-hand knowledge of the South or the Pacific Northwest 


SSS fae 
Large light rooms with complete service—$7 up weekl 
Meals optional. Write or telephone ane aranin 4-8400. 


AT THIS POINT MY SEVEREST CRITIC, WHO ALWAYS URGES ME TO 
strike a constructive note, upbraids me for painting such a 
ot ae aneert dark picture. If the problems are as baffling as you say, she 
. | WILLARD UPHAUS, 106 CARMEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. maintains, your grim story will only discourage people and \ 
serve no useful purpose. Well, those early Roman geese who 

roused their masters against the danger of the oncoming 
Gauls didn’t stop to laud the defenses of Rome nor did they 
devise strategy to defeat the enemy; they simply hissed and 
left the rest to the Romans. So with this goose; he does not 
say or feel that the gulf beween North and South America 
SOUTH you as a guide to life anv be bridged. He only cries to his fellow countrymen 
AMERICA d at it is there and must be considered before it can be 
) today — and tomorrow. crossed. And in so doing he believes that his function—at 
. ; least for the purposes of a brief article such as this—has been 


° . fulfilled. 
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GOING Take this special number 
TO of Survey Graphic with 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON LATIN AMERICA! 


Hubert Herring Reports From Chile 


PUERTO VARAS, Feb. 1, 1941.—Just heading N i i i 
! AS, Wah g North after seven months in Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. Seven months of talking with all sorts of Latin Americans leaves one 


ere that there is little time to be lost in decidin: our national role in the area south of Key 
est. 


More than ever convinced that the mill-run South American prefers to travel with the United 
States, but he has little first-hand knowledge of the American. Few of our countrymen are to be 
found. I buy American razor blades from a store with an umlaut, cash a check at a branch of a 
New York bank with a British manager, and am accosted in German by people whose general 
theory seems that any pallid Aryan hails from Friedrichstrasse. 


Are we about to beat the Germans to the draw in Latin America? Iam writing from Southern 
Chile, have just skimmed the telephone book. Three out of four are German names. Just talked 
with a nice old German grandmother who asks anxiously when the United States will enter the 
war. “Hoffentlich” is her comment. Not all agree. We need not tear our shirts over the fifth 
column in Latin America, but there is no point in ignoring it. It is here big as life. 


; Saw “The Great Dictator” the other night. Four theaters are showing it in Santiago. It re- 
quired fifty-two policemen to watch just one of them. Charlie Chaplin is worth ten ambassadors. 


Better keep our eyes on Latin America! 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 1941—THE COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES: 


FIRST — MEXICO — 
The Sixteenth Seminar, 
July 3-25 in Mexico City, 
Cuernavaca, Michoacan. 
This is the pioneer group 
in Latin American explor- 
ation and study. Open to 
educators, professional 
people and others who 
wish an authentic intro- 
duction to Latin American 
life and problems. Directed 
by Hubert Herring, Fede- 
rico Bach, and David 
Hanchett. Faculty of 
thirty distinguished Mexi- 
cans and Americans. Op- 
tional trips after the Semi- 
nar for those wishing to 
specialize on some aspect 


of Mexican life. 


SECOND — SOUTH 
AMERICA—The Third 


Institute on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Early July to 
middle September. Last 
year’s group majored on 
Brazil and Argentina. This 
summer it will be Chile 
and Argentina with possi- 
ble extensions to Peru, 
Bolivia, etc. Conferences 
with leaders of govern- 
ment education and cul- 
tural life. If ship travel 
seems inadvisable, plane 
will be used. In either 
case, membership is lim- 
ited to those who can 
make good use of the ex- 
perience. Directed by 
Hubert Herring. 


For further information address: Hubert Herring, Director — 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, INC. 
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INFLUENCES FROM OVERSEAS 


(Continued from page 115) 


mercial, financial, and diplomatic agents in Latin America 
(this, of course, was no new technique for Germany), the 
Reich now launched a vigorous program of trade expansion 
which embraced barter agreements, the use of “Aski” marks, 
and other interesting devices which angry competitors—for 
want of more satisfying terms—labeled “unorthodox,” “un- 
scrupulous,” and “immoral.” Hand in hand with these experi- 
mental methods went a systematic application of certain prac- 
tical rules of commercial dealing which other countries were 
inclined to overlook: Germany’s business representatives in 
Latin America made a real effort to adapt themselves to the 
local scene. Her business houses took infinite pains with small 
deals in order to win big ones. Besides, Germany was able to 
offer a market for certain commodities, such as Brazilian cot- 
ton, which the United States was in no position to absorb. 

The second World War has profoundly altered the eco- 
nomic situation. German trade with Latin America has 
been reduced to a minimum by the British blockade; and so 
has Latin America’s trade with continental Europe. The 
small volume of such trade which remains is routed by way of 
Russia, and a negligible quantity of non bulky goods of high 
intrinsic value is allegedly brought to South America by 
Italian planes. German sales agents in Latin America have 
for the most part remained, and some of them are reported 
to be representing United States firms. For awhile, German 
agents insisted that Germany would be back in the market, 
more powerful than ever, by the autumn of 1940. But 
October came and went without a decisive German victory 
over Britain, and goods promised for delivery at that time 
failed to appear. Washington is less alarmed by the prospect 
of German trade conquests while the war is actually on, than 
at the thought’ of what a Germany victorious over Great 
Britain eventually could offer Latin America in the form of 
glittering trade concessions. Such economic penetration 
would be the almost certain prelude to some form of politi- 
cal intervention. 

The chief beneficiary of abnormal trade conditions be- 
tween Latin America and the rest of the world has been the 
United States, although our inability to buy more from Latin 
America has prevented us from selling more. British trade 
has been reduced by London’s desire to confine her deals 
as much as possible to the sterling bloc. The Willingdon 
Mission—headed by a former Viceroy of India and staffed 
by a distinguished group of Britons—is now traveling 
through the South American republics, holding out hopes of 
important trade readjustments after the war. 

Japanese trade with Latin America reached its peak about 
1937, then declined. The outbreak of the war gave Japan a 
new chance; she has deluged Latin America with special 
commercial missions (several of which are currently on tour), 
and she has lavishly entertained Latin American representa- 
tives in Tokyo. In recent months, a new intensity has 
marked the Japanese trade drive, suggesting that Japan is in- 
terested less in opening up permanent trade channels than 
in purchases of adequate quantities of war materials before 
United States restrictions on such deals are imitated else- 
where. 


Strategic Penetration 


STRATEGIC PENETRATION Is REPRESENTED CHIEFLY BY THE CON- 
trol of communication facilities. Between Latin America and 
the outside world, shipping facilities come most immedi- 
ately into consideration, for the volume and scope of com- 
mercial air transport is necessarily limited. As far as ship- 


Ping is concerned, Britain holds a trump card in her present 
control of ocean routes. 
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As for communications within Latin America, these em- 
brace chiefly railways, highways, and _ airlines. The last 
of these is infinitely the most important from a military 
sense, for it dominates the other two. Air services controlled 
directly or indirectly by German capital, and piloted by F 
German fliers, came under suspicion some time ago. Often ; 
these services operated over routes that were commercially 
unattractive, and presumably had been chosen for their po- 
tential strategic value. é 

On the airline issue the Germans are being subjected to a 
gradual squeeze play which has not yet been completed. 
Their major defeat to date has been the elimination of the 
Scadta line in Colombia, which operated, with German per- 
sonnel, in the immediate vicinity of the Panama Canal area. 
Scadta has been absorbed into a new national company, 
Avianca, and Scadta’s pilots have been sent packing. A 
little further south, in Ecuador, a much smaller line by the 
name of Sedta has stirred similar opposition. Several months 
ago the Ecuadorian government gave permission to Panagra, 
a North American-controlled line which already was operat- 
ing over the international runs on the west coast of South 
America, to duplicate certain purely local services of Sedza, 
thus presumably pushing Sedza to the wall. 

Lines controlled directly or indirectly by Germany still 
are functioning (or were until recently) in Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentina, and Chile. In mid-January 1941, the German- 
dominated Condor syndicate announced the inauguration of 
its seventh route within Brazil. Pilots operating over 
Brazilian territory must (save in the case of one company in 
the extreme south) hold Brazilian citizenship. The effect of 
such a provision can be minimized by the employment of 
Brazilians of German extraction or of persons holding dual 
nationality. The battle of the airlines goes on. 


What of Washington—and Ottawa? 


ONE THING Is ABUNDANTLY CLEAR CONCERNING DIFFERENT 
forms of penetration in Latin America: the general picture 
is altering constantly. Every time a military mission from 
an Axis power is sent on its way, every time the equipment — 
of an airline changes hands, every time a propagandist mas- 
querading as a diplomatic attaché is evicted, the pattern is 
altered in a significant detail. It becomes highly venturesome, — 
therefore, to speculate on the future status of any foreign — 
power in Latin America. Nevertheless, a few generalizations 
may be made. 3 

For Germany, the gamble is all or nothing. If Germany 
defeats Great Britain, her stature as a world power will make — 
her an almost irresistible influence in Latin American affairs. 
If she loses, she has lost Latin America too. For Italy—and 
perhaps for Japan, Russia, and Spain as well—a German vic- 
tory might open up new opportunities in Latin America, — 
though chiefly, one suspects, as satellites of the Reich. Spain — 
always will have her linguistic tie with Latin America, but _ 
among the mingled nationalities of the New World, the 
strength of the purely Hispanic bond will become less. 

In the case of France, the cultural influences of a century 
are not easily destroyed. Yet the younger generation in Latin 
America is turning more and more to the English language 
and to North American literature. It stands to reason that if 
France emerges from the present war a second-rate power 
politically, her prestige will suffer. 

As for the British—there is everything to lose. But it ap- 
pears doubtful whether Britain, even if she proves victorious 
in the present war, can greatly increase her influence in 
Latin America. In fact, the most pertinent question in this 
connection is to what extent the United States and a victori- 
ous Britain could harmonize their Latin American interests 
It is not too fanciful perhaps to visualize a post-war world i 
which the British Commonwealth would collaborate clos 
in certain fields with the countries of the Pan Ameri 
Union, with Canada serving as a bridge. The writer is ni 


DIRECTORY OF PAN AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION IN LATIN 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSES, 500 Riverside 


AMERICA—An oravesnue i es F ) PAN AMERICANA, 723 Calv x 
i lestant Pieter handel ec ie re GSR, New York City; 1414 East 59th Md. An organization Soret Re 
America. Engaged in continuous study of te sy Oe Chicago, Ill; Berkeley, California. of Latin American culture, languages 
eons conditions in Latin Amencs ee : 7 : esidential and cultural centers for students geography and history. It has for its ur. 
1916). Secretary—Dr. W.: S. Poco teal: pecs United States and all parts of the pose the furtherance of good eclatione Te 
dress: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City G3, forums, discussie. groups, and social tween the Americas, It has approximately 
3 y. activities of an international character ; 150 members. Norman Kaufmann, Director 
Spanish language exchange and classes; 5 7 


COUNCIL FOR PAN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 


x Inter-American study group; publication, 
The International Quarterly, & 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Prof, | PAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 86 East. Randolph | SOCIETY QF FRIENDS OF MEXICO—122 East 


Franz Boas, Honorary Chairman, Honorable Street, Chicago, Illinois. Formed as an ex- 42nd Street, New York City. The purpose 
Clifford T.’ McAvoy, Claims Die Dei periment in a regional approach to inter- of the Society is to stimulate and encourage 
Efron, Executive Secretary. The Council is national intercourse—from the Chicago area international friendship; to acquire an in- 
dedicated to a better understanding between to’ Latin America—through the develop- felligent understanding of the people of 
peoples of our Hemisphere, to solidarity be- ment of a clearing house. As far as has Mexico, their ideals and aspirations, and to 
tween democratic peoples and movements of been possible, local activities have been co- establish an enduring foundation for re- 
North and South America. The Council ordinated with national activity in the field, ciprocal good-will and solidarity between the 
publishes a monthly magazine, INTER- Robert C. Jones, Research Director. United States and Mexico, 


AMERICAN REVIEW (subscriptions $2 


per year), pamphlets on the Americas, and THE PAN AMERICAN LEAGUE is 


has a permanent Speakers’ Bureau. tional organization. 


an interna- 


Operating through both 


youth and adult departments by educative UNION DE MUJERES AMERICANAS, INC. (United 
means, its purpose is to break the language 


barriers and bridge the psychological and 


Women of the Americas) founded in 1934 
to work for inter-American peace, friend- 


racial differences in the western hemisph hi derstandi d the i 
| INSTITUTE OF I RNATIONAL EDUCATION— Ea : tern hemisphere ship, understanding and the interchange of 
Biiieak neh cas SEorseeedMbyethes Ca es interest of an All-American culture and culture between the Americas. Central Ex- 


negie Corporation, among other activities in 


ecutive Committee in New York City and 


he : : : The Pan American League is a non-profit, non- chapters in several Latin-American Repub- 
ree eee | retiees cecaistee “sptmert eens |) Se ieatty tae cna 
mevadents with Latin Aasec & contributions and nominal membership dues ceptions, radio programs, Spanish classes, 
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necessarily advocating such a program, but merely offering it 
for discussion. 

The most startling, and the most chastening, element in 
this entire situation is the degree to which our own country, 
the United States, has fallen heir to the various European in- 
fluences that have been so long at work. When an Italian 
military mission leaves Ecuador, it is replaced soon thereafter 
by a United States mission; when Scad¢a pilots are forced out 
of Colombia, Pan American Airways helps to put the pieces 
together. The combination of these and similar trends places 
a tremendous responsibility on our shoulders. Only with tact 
and restraint, keeping Latin American interests and the 
Latin American point of view constantly in mind, will it be 
possible for us to keep our relationship on a sound cooperative 
basis. That will be something new in history—and it is some- 
thing to strive for. 


THE COMMON DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 123) 


lenge to our warring earth. Neighbors can live in peace be- 
side each other. But just absence of batteries and gunboats 
does not do the trick. Grievances come up and this Joint 
Commission has not only been a safety valve; it is a construc- 
tive force. It has settled by unanimous vote Canadian-Ameri- 
can issues that would have set Europe at war; combed out the 
competing rights in common rivers that respected no man- 
made boundaries; carried forward a sanitary survey of the 
Great Lakes that has no counterpart. The commission is per- 
‘sonified by Charles McGrath of Victoria, B.C—white-haired, 
erect, a Scotch-Canadian version of the Tennessean Cordell 
Hull—who, now retired, for three decades was the Canadian 


chairman. 


Next Door South 


Let us Go soUTH TO OUR MEXICAN BORDER WHERE LOCAL FRIC- 
tion has reigned for a hundred years or more. I know that 
‘firsthand, for a quarter of a century ago I happened to be 
charged with responsibility for keeping order along 500 miles 


of the Rio Grande—in the face of Mexican bandits and law- 
less border conditions. The Rio Grande is a rebel stream that 
has the habit of changing its course and upsetting notions of 
where sovereignty abides. I once arrested an entire Mexican 
village and kept them in my camp to save their lives. Today 
things are much changed. For years an international boun- 
dary commission has kept the peace by settling local disputes 
due to the dilatory tactics of the river. But on our side, five 
federal departments have agents on that border. Four com- 
monwealths have state and county officials there. There still 
are constant border and racial conflicts. We still have to cor- 
relate the competing jurisdictions, still to center supervisory 
responsibility. 

But one country cannot solve such problems alone. Both 
opportunities and troubles crop up on either side, and there 
should be concert of action in meeting them. With common 
interest and help, for example, the new Pan American high- 
way will link us to Rio and Buenos Aires in a very few years. 
That outcome is of prime importance to normal relations and 
common defense. Similarly, under the pressure of the emer- 
gency, we could find more swiftly the answers to the diplo- 
matic questions to be settled preliminary to the building of 
the Nicaraguan Canal. 

In any broad consideration of defense, the State Depart- 
ment should be the front line in the struggle for peace and 
prevention of war. In preparing for war, it should put us in 
the most favorable position for waging war. It has always 
lacked sufficient appropriation and personnel. Under the spur 
of the crisis, President and Congress should see that its per- 
sonnel is not worked to death and that it installs a permanent 
planning section, divorced from the daily dozen, and compe- 
tent to correlate our contributions to hemisphere defense. 

And in that way help, too, in keeping Pan America united 
and alive not only to the great dangers, but to the great oppor- 
tunities before the New World today. North and south of the 
equator, Americans have one great principle in common, and 
that is that we are determined to preserve our national—and 
hence our international—independence. The recent Pan Amer- 
ican agreements, brought about swiftly under the spur of 
acting for the common defense, point the way to continued 
collaboration in the future. Here at last has come the chance, 

(Continued on page 210) 
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not only to unite for emergent protection, but for the ultimate / 
good will and prosperity of the Western Hemisphere. We | 
have relegated war between us; let us together implement our | 


S$ p is a K S$ p uh ayy iS Boy common defense and together help shape the coming peace. 


Quickly, Easily, Correctly LABOR—LEAVEN OF DEMOCRACY 


By LINGUAPHONE 


(Continued from page 171) 


the general pattern of capital investment in Latin America— 
highly developed only at shipping points of raw materials for 


New careers, new opportunities, new positions are United States. Coastwise shipping has been of 
being create d by the closer cultural and commercial Sopa and steamers of the Mississippi steamboat 
relations with Latin America. The men and Phe class, hazardous to their passengers, cargoes, and crews, ply 
Wholspealjand read Spanishiare the first preferred. many Latin American rivers. Occasionally, as in the case of | 
The world-famous Linguaphone Conversational Cuba, the sudden shifting of seaborne traffic from one port 
Method enables you to master Spanish — or any of to another would spell the disorganization of the maritime 
27 languages — in an incredibly short time and with unions. But a program of credits and investment, calculated 
the greatest ease and enjoyment. In the privacy of to meet national needs, might result in auxiliaries for the pa- 
your room — you simply LISTEN to the cultured trol of Latin America’s most vulnerable coasts. The creation 
voices of native teachers speaking to YOU. You of an independent and properly equipped fishing industry off 
follow the text with your eyes and before you are the coasts of northwestern Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, northern 
actually aware you are REPEATING the words, Brazil, Chile, and the mouth of the River Plate is a case at 
sentences, questions and answers, easily, smoothly point. . 

and correctly. The cooperation of labor through its own agencies, freely _ 
The Linguaphone Method is not just another short- chosen and directed, is one of the characteristics of democratic 
cut to a smattering. It is a thorough and sound defense, whether it is social defense in peacetime or military 
course written and spoken by some of the foremost defense in wartime. It might also become a characteristic of | 


democratic cooperation among the republics of the Western 
; 3 Hemisphere. Up to the present time, however, with rapid 
A Linguaphone Course gives you a vocabulary of expansion of the machinery of diplomatic, economic, and 
3000 words, more than enough to carry on an intel- military consultation, labor has been given very little oppor- | 
ligent conversation, understand clearly what is tunity to bring its technical experience, its knowledge of _ 
spoken, because your ear has been trained, and to production, its faith in democratic institutions to bear on the 


read with ease anything in print. decisions of American international councils. This is all the — 
more significant because of the general lack of systematic data _ 


language teachers of famous national universities. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES on economic, labor, and social problems upon which sound 
SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH and progressive policies that will outlast the present emer- — 
ITALIAN GERMAN RUSSIAN gency must be based. As a beginning in this direction, the 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH American governments and labor organizations ought to have — 
LATIN : GREEK ENCLISH* at their disposal an American institute of social and labor re- 
CHINESE JAPANESE PERSIAN search staffed and equipped to provide such data on cost | 
POLISH ESPERANTO CZECH of living, wages and hours, immigration, protection of women 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW and children, social legislation, industrial safety, housing, vo-- 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS cational training, cooperatives, unemployment, and welfare 
NORWEGIAN ARABIC MALAY agencies. In spite of great differences in economic develop- | 

(Ame ricantandateitish tenaincisticn) ment and social institutions, there is a great deal of common 


po : ground on which labor in the United States and Latin Amer-_ 
; Without obligation get complete information about ica can meet, given effective channels for gathering and shar- 
this ideal method of mastering another language. ing information. : 


Underlying questions of production, of rational use of hu- 
Send for FREE Book man and natural resources, of employment, relief, protection 


7 ‘and welfare, at eheadel aes 
LINGUAPHONE INSTIT UTE pretense na ataae basic to the future of Latin 


present war bring forth a new 


rey. Building New York City and strengthened form of United States imperialism? | 
\ SREB ESTER ERR R ERR 2 , i be =o Sue that many in the ranks of labor fear 
sueuecceuecsncnacsccunsnas possibility. And the only way to overcome this fear, 1 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | is neither dogmatic nor inevitable, is to carry out 
50 R. C, A. Building, New York City : of military defense in emergency and-of socia 
peacetime in such a manner that democracy at 

he |f | duces specifically democratic results. For 

~*~. . . jf | built into the great barrier of mistrust in 

; ! the cumulative effect of countless 
| Propriation of natural resource 
re eee a bce |] | local population, and den 

laarte ae : 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the Linguaphone 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Art, Civics, Education, Research and the Public Welfare 


‘HE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS — 


Administered through National Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. There are 3721 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster Re- 
lief, Civilian Relief, First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Prevention 
Service Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and Military and Naval 
Welfare Services. The Red Cross now has 
extensive Foreign Relief Operations and 
greatly increased Domestic Activities due 
to the Federal Defense Program. 


iIMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUE- 


CATION. Aids to discussion groups! Hous- 
ing, freedom of assembly, our foreign policy, 
training workers, armament program among 
subjects in readable Defense Papers and De- 
fense Digests. Defense Papers: 28 pages per 
issue, 6 to 8 factual articles present all sides 
of subjects and include questions for dis- 
cussion, reading lists, motion pictures, radio 
programs. Nos. 1-8, $1; lots of 25, $.10 each. 
Defense Digest: 16 pages each, devoted to 
one subject with aids to discussion following. 
Nos. 1-12, $1; lots of 25, $.07 each. Circular 
on request. Sixty East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


YNAI B’RITH.—Oldest and largest national Jew- 


iOYS’ CLUBS OF ae INC., 


. 


ish service and fraternal organization dedi- 
cated to furtherance of Americanism through 
promotion of youth welfare, civic betterment, 
patriotism, philanthropy, adult education and 
education for democracy. Membership 140,- 
000, including junior and women’s auxiliaries. 
1003 K St., N.W., Washington, D. C 


381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y A federation of Boys’ 
Clubs which provides a constructive leisure 
time program, personal and individualized 
service and guidance to boys from low in- 
come homes. Activities include physical, 
vocational and educational training, recrea- 
tional, social and cultural interests, individual 
attention in physical problems, vocational 
and behavior guidance. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America will observe its thirty-fifth anni- 
versary in May. William Edwin Hall, 
President; David W. Armstrong, Acting Ex- 
ecutive Director; J. Brackin Kirkland, As- 
sociate Director. 


\ OPERATIVE RECREATION SERVICE — _ Re- 


search and publishing of folk recreation for 
social groups. Authentic folk games, songs, 
plays and dances from native and foreign 
sources. Play-party games, square dances, 
crafts and music. _ Illustrated 32 page book- 
let ‘‘Tools for Good Times’? on request. 
Lynn Rohrbough, Director, Box 333, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


YORDINATING COUNCILS, INC. A research and 


service organization for the advancement of 
community coordination. Publication: ‘‘Com- 
munity Coordination,” bi-monthly, 16 pages, 
illustrated, describing the work of coordinat- 
ing, community, and neighborhood councils. 
Subscription: 50c per year. 145 West 12th 
St., Los Angeles, California. 


LK ARTS CENTER, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. A national and international service 
for Folk Arts. Headquarters, | National 
Committee on Folk Arts and American Folk 
Dance Society, Director, Elizabeth Burch- 
enal. 


REIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION—A nation- 
wide organization, founded twenty-three 
ears ago, to provide the people of the 
Waited States with impartial and accurate in- 
formation on American foreign policy. 


lications: Foreign’ Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly); 
Headline Books and Study Packets (six a 
fear); Pan American ews (bi-weekly). 
BR scicon Meetings. 


wer Ben 


information concerning publications and 
privileges of membership, write to: Foreign 
‘olicy Association, Midston House, 22 East 
38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC., 14 West #9th Street, New 


York City, provides practical experience in 
democratic citizenship based on a program 
with a wide range of activities planned for 
girls of three age groups: Brownies, 7-10; 
Girl Scouts, 10-15 or in Senior High School; 
Senior Girl Scouts, 15 or in Senior High 
School—18. Opportunities for useful service 
to community and country open to girls of 
all races and creeds under volunteer adult 
leadership, Supervised and promoted locally 
by committees of men and women repre- 
sentative of many phases of community life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ AS- 


SOCIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. To 
aid in improving municipal administration 
(1) annually issues The Municipal Year 
ook—an encyclopedia of information about 
municipal activities in the 2,042 United 
States cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Pub- 
lic Management, a monthly journal devoted 
to local government; (3) issues special re- 
search reports such as Measuring Municipal 
Activities, Municipal Public Relations, etc.; 
(4) .provides a series of ten practical in- 
service training courses in municipal ad- 
ministration. Write for a complete list of 
publications and a catalog on training courses. 


YOUNG 

MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS — 347 
Madison Ave., New York City. Represents 
North American Associations at work for 
improved international understanding and ex- 
tension of indigenous Christian character 
beiding programs among youth around the 
world. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS: an international 
Christian woman movement working in 
Latin American countries. Address: 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham. 


NATIONAE— CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS & 


JEWs —For justice, amity, understanding and 
cooperation among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. For publications, discussion outlines, 
membership blanks, address 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT EDUCATION, 


An Association for the Advancement of Family 
Life, publishes Bulletin of Family Research and 
Education (six times a year). Serves as a clear- 
ing house of information and promotes con- 
ferences on family life education and family 
counseling. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


ASSOCIATION, 1721 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., conducts studies on 
economic mobilization for defense and post- 
war reconstruction, with reports and mem- 
oranda issued monthly; publishes monthly 
THE NESPA GUIDE, a selective guide to 
significant reports and activities in the field 
of national governmental policy. 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION IN 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, Jordan Hall, 46th 
St. and Sunset Ave., Indianapolis. En- 
courages and promotes effective education 
in citizenship and in administration of goy- 
ernment by colleges, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, and citizen organizations ; 
finances collaboration of educators and citi- 
zens in developing asic instruction in 
American principles. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway, at 58th 
St. New York. porch Deming, R.N., 
Gen. Dir. Advisory ervice, statistics, 
monthly magazine. PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. 
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NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, A private 
membership organization, nation-wide and 
non-political, devoted to the purposes of main- 
taining the standards of America’s National 
Primeval Parks, protecting those Parks 
against harmful interference, and supporting 
the preservation and appropriate use of all 
Federal reservations administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, for the continuing re- 
freshment, education and inspiration of the 
pees peonle. Cortona releases of Na- 
iona arks ews Service, and periodical 
NATIONAL PARKS BULLETIN (sub- 
Scription price included in all classes of mem- 
bership)—January 1941 number features “Pan 
American Policy for Nature Protection.” Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the Executive Secretary, 
1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. The leading na- 
tional professional organization devoted to 
promoting educational and vocational guid- 
ance, the membership including counselors. 
teachers, school administrators, social work- 
ers, employment and personel officers in vari- 
ous agencies. OCCUPATIONS, the of- 
ficial organ of NVGA, features articles by 
leading authorities on counseling techniques. 
occupational information, latest developments 
in the field, reports of conventions, and re- 


views of current literature. Yearly sub- 
scription, $3.50. Published monthly, Oc- 
tober through Mav. Address—425 West 


123rd Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION. A non- 
profit, non-partisan affiliation of state groups 
designed to promote conservation education. 
Sponsors of National Wildlife Restoration 
Week and Wildlife Poster Stamps, the Fed- 
eration is now engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram to put carefully prepared conservation 
units in every U. §. school. For informa- 
tion, booklets, Wildlife Stamps and Albums, 
write to national headquarters, 1212 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION, Evanston, Illinois (affiliated 
with World’s W.C.T.U.) specializes in social 
welfare as affected by alcohol and other nar- 
cotics. Total abstinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages is required of all members. 


PEOPLE’S LOBBY, INC. works in the National 
Capital for defense without war profits, pay- 
ing as-you-go, fair taxation, and public 
ownership of natural resources, natural mon- 
opolies and basic industries. Bishop Francis 
| McConnell, President—Benjamin i 
Marsh, Secretary. Material sent on request 
—1410 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SGCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MAN- 
AGEMENT, THE. Promotes study and appli- 
cation of the science of management through 
publications, meetings and special com- 
mittees; endeavors to promote managerial 
and administrative methods and poles to 
eliminate waste of human and material en- 
ergy employed; provides an open forum for 
the analysis and appraisal of results of sig- 
nificant managerial research, experiment, and 
experience ; promotes. special prc tants 
but does not maintain a research organiza- 
ne publishes ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT. For full information about _activ- 
ities and membership fees, address Execu- 
tive Secretary, Miss Evelyn Buckley, 29 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 Ea st 19th 
Street, New York City. A cooperative educa- 
tional society built around a periodical rather 
than a campus, and carrying forward swift 
research and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
eneral welfare. Publishes, monthly Survey 

raphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
and Survey Midmonthly, Journal of Soci 
Work. Membership, $10. and upwards. 


“HERE’S A BUDGET PLAN 
THAT REALLY WORKS” 


... say delighted users 


Young homemakers 
find inspiration and 
practical help in 
this radically new 
budget calendar 


HAT an opportunity you 

have—in your work with 
young people—to help the young 
homemakers of tomorrow! Far 
more than you realize in your 
hands lies their future. We’ve 
been trying for ten years to help 
people involved in serious money 
problems, Out of this experience 
with thousands of families comes 
this conviction: to establish 
habits of sound handling of 
family funds we must start with 
the young married couples. We 
hope the social workers and 
teachers of America will use to 
the fullest their opportunity to 
make the younger generation 
realize that budgeting is the most 
important part of any family’s 
financial life. 


The secret of successful 
budgeting 


To help you in this effort we have 
prepared this radically new 
Budget Calendar. It’s a discov- 
ery so simple that we wonder 
why we didn’t think of it years 
ago. We noticed that successful 
families, and there are many of 
them, claimed they didn’t budg- 
et. So we decided to find out 
what they did do. We discovered 
their secret. That secret is con- 
tained in this new Budget Cal- 
endar. This new plan makes 
budgeting easy and simple. 


M 


Couples who have already 
used the Budget Calendar are 
enthusiastic about it. ““The first 
budget plan I’ve found that 
really works.’’ ““Almost too good 
to be true,’ are typical com- 
ments. 


Simple to use 


The Budget Calendar gives a 
natural way to go about budget- 
ing. It is elastic yet gives com- 
plete control of funds. It requires 
no elaborate account keeping yet 
provides a permanent record of 
expenses. Best of all it helps the 
young married couple adjust their 
expenditures to buy the greatest 
satisfaction. That should be the 
real purpose of any budget. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to 
put the Budget Calendar in the 
hands of young married couples. 
We would like to send you a 
copy for your examination. We 
are sure that you will want to 
introduce it to young people 
about to get married, and to 
recommend it to families who 
have trouble keeping their ex- 
penses within their income. Won’t 
you please use the convenient 
coupon today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 288 branches in 190 cities 


p-~-- 


Research Nept., SG-3 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION ~ 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago — 
Please serid me a free copy of your new Budget Calendar. 
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LATIN AMERICA TRUSTS US NOW 
(Continued from page 144) 


| 
believe in the Nazi threat, Argentina is now compelled to} 


face problems which in the past she has vainly imagined be-} 
longed only to other less fortunate lands. 


Uruguay Demonstrates Against Nazis 


ON THE SAME DAY THAT LABOR RALLIED IN THE ARGENTINE 
capital, an immense demonstration on the streets of Monte- §) 
video, across the Rio de La Plata from Buenos Aires, took } 
place against Nazism. Not only labor, but university stu-§ 
dents, intellectuals, and business men participated. The | 
awakening of Uruguay to the Nazi threat is a thrilling on 
It indicates the power of a young university professor who 
became consumed with an idea. Nearly two years ago a} 
youthful professor of philosophy in the University of Monte- } 
video, Fernandez Artucio, called on me in New York to} 
secure aid for the organization of a Conference for the De-{ 
fense of Democracy. The Conference was-held in Mon 
video in 1939, under many difficulties. Nazi activities grew § 
worse in Uruguay, but the authorities would not take neces- | 
sary. measures to control them. Fernandez Artucio, with a | 
few brave souls as his backers, let loose a barrage of criticism | 
in the newspapers and every night over the radio. Finally 
Congress was stirred to appoint a committee of investigation. 
The findings of this committee revealed a plot backed by 
Berlin, to dominate Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina. Later the 
plotters were arrested and held for trial by the Supreme Court 
of the nation. 

Uruguay is democratic. In common with other southern 
countries, the depression of the early 1930’s brought an upset : 
in government. But the democratic processes are now re- 
stored. The state owns and operates a large number of in- 
dustrial corporations, including railroads, telephones, pack- 
ing plants, cement works, hotels, and theaters. There are 
no dominating rich families, and class divisions are reduced 
to the minimum. The state provides for the child’s care, be- | 
ginning with prenatal clinics on through to maturity. Educa- © 
tion is free, from nursery school through the university. 
When graduated, the student with a good record may bor- 
row funds with which to set up his office as a professional. 

Uruguay is so sure of herself as a democracy that she 
grants liberty to everyone alike, convinced that no one can 
harm her. Fifth Column activities have been allowed to 
grow enormously until the country was awakened by the 
movement which Artucio initiated. In his recent book, “Nazis 
and Uruguay,” young Artucio closes the foreword in the fol- 
lowing words: “Giving to our national drama its universal 
transcendence, which identifies it with the trials and suffering 
of all humanity, we face the enemy’s challenge with eager 
readiness. We say to the agents of Hitler: Ours also today 
are the noble words of the great founder of our nation, 
Artigas: “With liberty, we neither offend nor do we fear’.” 
In the long struggle ahead between democracy and fascism, 
the final results will depend on how far the people them- 
selves are committed to liberty and social justice and how 
far they have the initiative and the vitality to make their 
will prevail. 
: So one asks himself, as he visits these lands, what are 
indications concerning a social awakening? 


Social Awakening in Brazil 


In Rio pz Janzrro I coutecrep a List or 234 PRIVATE ORGAN 
zations doing social work. They range in size from a sma 
baby clinic conducted by a few earnest women to the gre: 
Gaffree Guinle Foundation which is one of the best equippe 
Institutions in the world for the study of venereal disease 


The great fund which backs this famous scientific institute 
was given by a leading Brazilian family whose name it 
bears. This is especially significant because it indicates that 
rich South Americans, who have seldom given large sums 
to social and educational work, are now beginning to do so. 

The problem of leprosy has long been a difficult one in 
Brazil. Recently the federal government has awakened to 
the problem and is providing homes and treatment for a 
large number of the 50,000 lepers in the country. A young 
woman, Dofia Eunice Weaver, started the Federation for 
the Defense Against Leprosy mainly to build homes for the 
children of lepers. 

Brazil has had one of the highest percentages of illiteracy 
in South America. Dissatisfaction with this situation recently 
has become so vocal that a popular movement started by a 
civil engineer is now taking on large proportions. This “Cru- 
sade Against Illiteracy” asks all who can read to take the 
responsibility of teaching another. On a visit to the office in 
Rio where volunteers are giving time to this work, one sees 
contributions coming from everywhere. One note came from 
‘an army lieutenant, who sent enough to pay for teaching 
four people to read. This is the way democracy can often 
‘begin to function in countries where budgets are small and 
.governments are behind in meeting social problems. 

One of the most influential contributors to Brazil’s awaken- 
ing in social matters has been a Tennessee mountain boy 
\who has just rounded out fifty years residence in Rio de 
|Janeiro. H. C. Tucker is by far the most beloved foreigner 
}in Brazil. Arriving as a missionary in the days of the Em- 
-peror Don Pedro II, he has, among other services, initiated 
‘movements for playgrounds, dental clinics, schools for the 
‘deaf and the blind, mother and baby clinics, study of sexual 
pproblems, and homes for the blind. Now over eighty years 
sold, Tucker is still going strong. Modestly this bald-headed 
dynamo of first aid to the needy will tell you that much of 
ihis results have been due to two close friends who were in 
‘important positions—Dr. José Carlos Rodrigues, proprietor 
sand editor of O Journal do Comercio; and an Ambassador 
sof the United States, the Honorable Edwin Morgan. 

In 1930 the Brazilian government itself began to show an 
interest in social movements. A group of young gaucho poli- 
pticians of the progressive southern state of Rio Grande do 
‘Sul nominated and had elected to the presidency_their for- 
mmer governor, Getulio Vargas. Vargas and his cowboys 
edidn’t stop till they had hitched their horses in front of the 
presidential palace in Rio. Whatever faults may be charged 
against Vargas as a dictator in these latter days, he initiated 
his regime by a vigorous attack on social injustice. 

Between March 1931 and the same month of 1940, more 
than 150 laws have been decreed for social protection in all 
tits phases—though it is not to be supposed that they are all 
nforced. Brazil has a long, long way to go in solving her 
ocial and educational problems. But she is definitely on the 
way. Most of her leaders in these matters have been trained 
in the United States. 


n the Andes Shelf 


ON ARRIVAL IN CHILE—AFTER THE MOST REMARKABLE AIR 
trip in the world, from Buenos Aires over the Andes— 
one realizes one is in the midst of a tremendous social battle. 
nvolying questions similar to those raised by the New Deal 
n the United States and the “Revolution” in Mexico, Chile is 
lled with hot debates on economic problems. The Popular 
ront, rallying small reform groups in 1938, elected a pro- 
essive president, Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda. The Senate is 
trongly conservative. 

The second day after my arrival at Santiago last Septem- 
r, I lunched with our Ambassador, Claude Bowers, and had 
family tea and an hour’s talk with President Aguirre. 

In the Moneda, Chile’s White House, one finds Don 
edro and Dofia Juana the same simple people they were 
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when one knew them as school teachers years ago. Dofia 
Juana is beloved especially because of her welfare work for 
the poor. The President talks confidently about the basic 
reforms he is anxious to inaugurate. Chile is a poor country. 
Her lands, her industries, and her government have been in 
the hands of the rich. The President himself is a rich man, 
owner of large vineyards. But his program calls for many 
reforms in distribution of land to the poor, in model housing, 
in improved health conditions, in education for the masses, 
where today nearly a third of the people are illiterate. 

But even now Santiago is unique in having its own muni- 
cipal pastuerizing plant, selling milk to the poor for less 
than 3 cents a quart. Two schools for training social workers 
in modern methods are now functioning—among the very 
few in Latin America. Last year the government sent six 
students to the United States for training in modern social 
methods—only an illustration of how our two countries have 
been growing together by an exchange in social training. 

After several discussions with Claude Bowers, I set him 
down as one of the reasons why South America is beginning 
to believe more in our own devotion to social progress. If 
only we had, in these days of stress, more representatives 
like Ambassador Bowers, who would display a real de- 
votion to social democracy, our popularity among the Latin 
Americans would be still more marked. 

As to this whole question of whether social justice and 
democracy are strong enough to defeat Nazis in South Ameri- 
ica, I often go back to the morning last summer when I 
landed in Buenos Aires. Across from the dock lay a couple 
of small destroyers. “Are those Argentine or United States 
ships?” I asked a stevedore. “Argentine,” he replied, “but 
what can they do? All our navy wouldn’t last fifteen minutes 
with the Nazi fleet. It’s the Havana Conference and the 
big ships flying the Stars and Stripes. that tickle me.” And 
that from a longshoreman—and from an Argentinean! 
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The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is , 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- i 
vious experience in social work. j 
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Clare M. Tousley 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE NATIONAL 
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Clara A. Kaiser 
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Tangos, ‘joropos, pasillos, bambucos, sam- ——_——_—_—— 
bas, rumbas, congas, paso-dobles, dan- | ADMINISTRATOR— (Male) —Jewisn- erate hate 

+ . . . : r a 1stra “ ‘= 
Z Sine eros. ppec sts atin- | executive abl ity. Able to admunt ie oa 
pees ens poke ee ems woe tin executive Zon caring for chronic invalids. 
American and Spanish phonograph rec- pec York. State age, salary, experience. 7725 
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ords, music, instruments. Survey. od Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Write for f atalogue SG. | SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES— (Female)—ex- 
Sees 4, st | perienced nurse tamiliar with care of Chronic MANUSCRIPTS 


invalids to take charge of 250 bed Jewish 


SPANISH MUSIC CENTER } c 
institution in the East. 7726 Survey. 


101 West 51 Street New York City BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritor- 


ious works of public interest on all subjects. 


LETTER SERVICES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Write for free ‘booklet. Meador Publishing 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 


Survey. 


WANTED—POSITION 


Executive in Group Work field interested in 
position involving expansion, reorganization, 
establishing or directing an agency. Em- 
ployed at present. 


LANGUAGES 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Bostom, Mass. 
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FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 


Work, Member 


SOCIAL WORKER (woman), Jewish, M.A. Social 
S.W. 1% years. ex- 
perience Child Placement. In or within 
radius of New York City. 7727 Survey. 


WEARING APPAREL 


—_———— 


Shopping is no problem at Miss Goodman’s 
where only clothes that have “that certain 


METERING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE available. 
Has professional training and experience in value. 
Medical Social Work and in Recreational fields. 
References. 7719 Survey. 


air” are sold. Dresses, Coats, Hats, mostly 
authentic originals. Sold way below actual 
474 Seventh Avenue (36th Street). 
LA 4-4013. 


Quick Service LeTTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATE 


BOYS’ WORKER, executive experience, creative 
ability, pleasing personality, desires change. 
College graduate, wide experience in setile- 
ment, buys’ club and camp fieid. 7713 Survey. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used, Delivered express prepaid. 


QSIG) 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.25, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50. Half 
Bushels $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half- 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 17-9633 


GERTRUDE STEIN AGENCY, 46 W. 48th 
ST., NEW YORK. Specializing placement in 
settlements, group work, fund raising and 
secretaries experienced in the social work field 


bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H, BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 174) 


In the development of social insurance in Latin America, 
where it has shown a dynamic character and great adapta- 
bility to the needs of each country, the International Labour 
Organization has made a useful contribution. The annual 
conferences of the Organization, with their threefold repre- 
sentation of the governments, standing for the national in- 
terest, and employers’ and workers’ delegates for the two 
elements of production, have patiently and prudently elab- 
orated, for the benefit of the member states, a code of social 
security: specifying the contingencies in which, the individual 
being helpless, the group must take responsibility; establish- 
ing standards of benefit; fixing the bases of finance and ad- 
ministration. 

The first Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization was held in Santiago de 
Chile at the beginning of 1936. Here, delegates of govern- 
ments, employers, and labor, from all the Americas, passed 
in critical review the world’s experience with social insur- 
ance. They confirmed the validity of social insurance as a 
principle, and drafted, as a recommendation to the Ameri- 
can countries, a common program of social security. That 
program wras clear and definite in essentials but not rigid in 
details, comprehensive but adaptable to the needs and abili- 
ties of the nations concerned; in a word, a program inspired 
by an ideal but capable of immediate application and growth. 

At the second American Labour Conference, held in 
Havana in November 1939, when the war of aggression had 
started, the delegates could find much cause for encourage- 
ment in the progress achieved in the fuur preceding years. 
For the better guidance of the common effort towards social 
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security in the American countries, the Havana Conference 
undertook the revision of the Santiago program, extending _ 
it and bringing it into line with experience acquired in the 
intervening years and with needs but newly felt. | 
To the International Labour Office falls the duty of re- ; 
sponding to the calls addressed to it by governments and 7} 
social security institutions, which, when implementing na- 
tionally the program drafted in common at the American 
Labour Conferences, desire to draw upon American and. 
international experience as collated and sifted by the Office. 
It is for the I. L. O. a point of honor to respond to these 
calls with impartial technical collaboration and to suggest 
for the problems raised, solutions at once technically scum 
socially expedient, and immediately feasible. 
_ The function of the American Labour Conference as in- 
itiator and promoter of the common program of the Ameri- 
can countries, and the role of the International Labour Of- 
fice as depositary of international experience and clearing 
house for technical and administrative questions, have re- 
ceived striking confirmation in the recent creation wee the 
pc uemian Committee to Forward Social Security. Estab- 
; * one Hie in pea 1940, under the joint sponsor- 
Feruvian Minister of Labour and the Director of» 
the International Labour Office, the new committee, through 
the intermediary of the Office, will bring together all thd 
Reece institutions of social security in the Americas. The 
Suen 
onferences. a 


. : ability and peace, 
the American nations are constructing a foundation of a al 


ea peas that the Americas recognize that < 
la’ policy 1s not only a prudent defense of the 


social and economic life ; . ; 
self-defense. of a nation but also is essential te 
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selected, and then distributed to every tiny corner of 
the country, by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Fully a million perspicacious book-readers — in the 
families which use the Book-of-the-Month Club serv: 
ice — now rely upon it to keep themselves from 
missing the new books they are really interested in 
The few mentioned here are an indication of the 
quality of the books they receive. 


Time and again you buy the “'book-of-the-month” 
—not knowing it has previously been chosen by our 
judges—merely because some discerning friend has 
said warmly: ‘“There’s a book you must-not miss.” 
How sensible to get these books from the Club, since 
you pay no more for the books you buy, and save 
enormously in other ways. 


Here 1s the simple procedure: You are not obliged, 
as a subscriber of the Club, to take the book-of-the- 
month its judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy 
one book every month from the Club. 


You receive a carefully written report about-the 
book-of-the-month chosen by our four judges, 7 ad- 
vance of its publication. If it is a book you really 
want, you let it come to you. If not, you merely sign 
and mail a slip, saying, ‘Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other careful recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with dis- 
crimination. If you want to buy one of these from 
the Club, you merely ask for it. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving.- More 
often than not—as the writers and books mentioned 
above demonstrate—our judges’ choices are books you 
find yourself buying anyway. For every two books- 
of-the-month you buy you receive, free, one of our 


book-dividends. 


This can be done because so many of the Club's 
subscribers ordinarily want the book-of-the-month that 
an enormous edition can be printed. The saving on 
this quantity-production enables the Club to buy the 
right to print other fine library volumes. These are 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
THIS POSTCARD 


NO STAMP NEEDED 


then manufactured and distributed free among the 
Club’s subscribers—one for every two books-of-the- 
month you buy. 


During 1940 close to $5,000,000 worth of free 
Rooks (figured at retail value) were given to the 
Club’s members—given, not sold! You pay no yearly 
sum to belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club. You 
pay nothing, except for the books you buy—and you 
pay for these no more than the regular retail price 
(frequently less) plus 10c for postage and other 
mailing charges. Your only obligation is to buy four 
books-of-the-month a year from the Club 
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the best articler and features 
of the past 18 years 
in the Readevd Digest 


IN A SINGLE BOOK - 


THE READERS DIGEST READER is a collection of 
138 articles chosen from the thousands of leading articles 
that have been reprinted in that magazine. They are 
those in which the reading public itself indicated the 
most interest. The list of contributors reads like a roll- 
call of famous contemporaries whose range of interests 
is as wide as life itself. Whether you are in the mood for 
relaxation or learning, escape or scientific discussion— 
whether you are interested in “The Wisdom of Laziness” 
or “The Discovery of Anaesthesia,” or the inimitable 
Stephen Leacock’s advice on how to open a conversation, 
or indeed any conceivable topic, here is your book. 
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ARAAGGuEhinal mete ook in five years. The picture of a small boy 5 aise eee of many, even more ab- 
pian res euasacter scene is pre-Civil War which, we have a hunch, Be Ce tee eae sorbing than The Flow- 
Nagah Gaps A 4 z 
study” of a lowly woman Virginia; indubitably as may go the way of Clar- as.so many authors have ering of New England. 
that leaves one com- good a decade hence as ence Day’s Life With been in the past, when It was the September 
forted and inspired. today. Father. her book was chosen. choice. 


EY people realize that writers who now have John Steinbeck, J. B. Priestley — and a score of others 
become as famous as Pearl Buck, Clarence Day, _little less known — were first introduced to a nation= 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen, | wide book reading public by having one of their books 
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